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- YACHTING 


YACHT CLUB NEWS.AND COMMENT 


A Suggestion for the Next Bermuda Race 


ALTHOUGH Bermuda had no entry in the 
recent race from Newport, the Islands’ 
sailors were sprinkled throughout the fleet, 
while the stay-at-homes performed their 
usual efficient and arduous task in the stake- 
boat and on the heights overlooking the fin- 
ish line. It’s a tough job that the Race Com- 
mittee of the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club has 
of standing by for three to six days to clock 
the winners and the stragglers and, although 
appreciation is not always expressed, it is 
felt by participants in the race. A suggestion 
put forward often enough to merit considera- 
tion for the race of 1940 is that the commit- 
tee give visual or audible signal for each 
competitor that crosses the line. By day, the 
navigators’ eleventh-hour spasm of un- 
certainty would be alleviated if a gun or 
whistle marked the close of his responsibili- 
ties, while at night a repetition of the identi- 
fying flares burned by the racing yacht would 
have the same beneficial effect on his nerves. 


+ + + 


A Tribute to Walter Sullivan 


The City Island Yacht Club is paying 
tribute to the memory of its good old friend, 
the late Walter S. Sullivan, by establishing 
the Walter Sullivan Memorial Trophy. A 
perpetual challenge trophy, it will be awarded 
to the first of the larger class of auxiliaries to 
return from Cornfield, irrespective of time 
allowances, in the club’s annual race around 
that lightvessel. The prize consists of a bas 
relief of Sullivan’s old yacht Mopsa, in silver, 
surrounded by a circle of silver on which the 
winning yachts each year will be noted; and, 
in addition, a plaque descriptive of the race, 
all mounted on an ebony background. There 
will also be given to the winner a suitable 
plaque for his personal retention. 

A special effort this year is being made to 
induce Walter’s friends who own yachts of 
suitable size to» enter. Single-handed, he 
organized the big Division A Handicap 
Class, and the club hopes that the division 
will turn out in numbers in his honor. Aux- 
iliaries of 36 feet or more over all or 28 feet 
or more on the load water line are eligible. 


+ es 
Swampscott Yacht Club Elects 


The Swampscott Y.C., of Swampscott, 
Mass., has elected the following to office for 
the current year: Commodore, H. Allen 
Durkee; vice commodore, Kingsland Dun- 
woody; secretary, Ralph C. Jones; treasurer, 
Eugene S. Fenelon; and a board of governors 
consisting of Messrs. T. Carlton Rowen, 
Scranton H. Redfield, Stuart H. Martin, Ed- 
ward R. Bergin, and Francis L. Smith. 


eo = + 
Improvements at Mays Landing, N. J. 


Mays Landing, N. J., on the Great Egg 
Harbor River, seventeen miles from Ocean 
City, was surveyed by the government in 
1937 and will appear on new charts for this 
section of the Jersey coast. The Mays Land- 
ing Y. C. invites all roving yachtsmen to 
visit its harbor and informs us that there will 


be no fees for wharfage, fresh water, etc. A 
dredged channel with a controlling depth of 


‘five feet at low water has been thoroughly 


marked by the Inland Waterways Commis- 
sions and at Mays Landing a marine railway 
accommodates boats up to 75 feet. 


++ + 


Charlevoix Marine Club 


The Charlevoix Marine Club, of Lake 
Charlevoix, Mich., has recently announced 
numerous harbor improvements which should 
be of interest to all Great Lakes yachtsmen. 
To begin with, the point outside Charlevoix 
to the west which had been badly marked by 
a black spar is now correctly indicated by a 


gas and bell buoy of the latest type. Then the | 


ineffective fog bell at the pier head at the 
entrance has been removed and a new one, 
with fog light, has been substituted. The 
following were made officers: Commodore, 
P. D. Campbell; vice commodore, Ray Ham- 
ilton; rear commodore, ‘Louis Wallace; sec- 
retary, Fred Young; treasurer, Harry Ladd. 


+ + + 


CALENDAR 
Sail 
canst 1-6 — Great South Bay Y. R. A. Regatta Week, 


August 1-6— Eighteenth Annual Regatta, Southern 
alifornia Y. A., Los ee 
August 3 — Junior Regatta, J. Y. R. A. of L. I. 8., Port 
Washington Y. C., Port Washington, L.I 
August 3-6 — Town Regatta, Rockport, Me. 
a 4-6 — Miles River Y. C. Regatta, St. Michaels, 


August 4-8 — Annual Cruise to New London, American 


August 5— Vineyard Sound Interclub Regatta, Nan- 
tucket, Mass. 
August 5-7 — Comet aor ag “a at Great South Bay, 
. R. A. Regatta Week, L 
August 6 — Eighth Annual Eivttotion Regatta, Nan- 
tucket Y. C., Nantucket, Mass 
August 6— Gulf Y. A. Baaatta, Southern Y. C., New 
Orleans, La. 
August 6-7 — Regatta and Rendezvous at Prices Bend, 
Sands Point Y. C., Port Washington, L. I 
A t 7 — Race for Auxiliaries and Converted Racers, 
lub Dock to Huntington, Sands Point Y. C., Port 
Washington, L. I. 
August 7 — St. Michaels-Baltimore Race, Maryland Y.C. 
August 7 — Lightship Race, Boston Y. C., Boston, Mass. 
August 7 — Open Regatta, Racine Y. C., Lake Michigan. 
‘Aueust 7-15 — Race Week, Marblehead, Mass. 
Au _ 8-11 — Inter-Lake Y. A. Regatta, Put-in-Bay, 
io. 
August 9-17— New York Y. C. Cruise— New Lon- 
on-Newport-Vineyard Haven-Marblehead-Cape Cod 
Canal-Newport. 
August 10 — Boston Y. C. Day, Marblehead Race Week. 
August 10-11 — Southern Massachusetts Junior Cham- 
pionship (Cumming ns 4 Me artown, Mass. 
August 10-12 — Barnegat . R. A. and Inland Lake 
Y. A. atta, Lake Winnebago, Neenah, Wis. 
— 11 — Astor Cup Race, New York Y. C., Newport, 


August 11-13 — Central New York Y. R. A. Regatta, 
aaneaes Lake, Jamestown, N. Y. 
August 12-14— Regatta, Chesapeake Bay Y. C. and 
ed Avon Y. C., Oxford, Md. 
August 14 — Invitation Race, Small Classes, Racine 
Y. C., Lake Michigan. 
August 14 — Special Sunday Regatta, Manhasset Bay 
Yc C., Port Washington, L. I. 
August 15 — Sunior C ampionship, Pequot Y. C., South- 
por’ 
August 15 — King’s Cup Race and Annual Regatta, New 
York Y. C., Marblehead, Mass. 
August 15-18 — Selection Series for Beverly Y. C. (30- 
Square-Metres), Marion, Mass. 
Wis, 15-19 — Regatta, Inland Lake Y. A., Neenah, 


is. 
t tig ag Week, New Bedford Y. C., Pa- 
ane, 
August 20-27 —- Special 30-Square-Metre International 
hallenge Series, Beverly Y. C., Marion, Mass. 
August 21-22 — Fifth Annual Cape Cod Knockabout 
Regatta, Bass River, Mass. 
August 22— Midget Championship, Stamford Y. C., 
Stamford, Conn. 
“ t 23-25 — Baby Knockabout National Champion- 
ips, Pine Orchard Club, Pine Orchard, Conn. 
August 23-28 — Race Week, Newport Harbor Y. C., 


August 24-26 — ‘‘R” Boat Races for Richardson Trophy, 
acht Racing Union, Cleveland Y. C., Rocky River, O. 
hiuenah 25 — Milwaukee-Chicago Race for Revell Cup, 
Milwaukee Y. C., Lake Michigan. 
A t 25-26 — Elimination Races, Women’s Champion- 
ip, — Massachusetts Y. R. A., Vineyard 
Seen: Mas: 
August 27 may ; and eo Shoal Races, City 
Island Y. C., City Island, N 


A + 27 — Start of Scandinavian Gold Cup Six-Metre 
eae Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Oyster Bay, ‘ 
t 27 — Monhegan Island Race, Portland 
ortland, Maine. 
Angon 27 — Regatta, Sands Point Y. C., Port GENT 


n, L. I. 
Aue 27-28 — Fourth Annual Regatta, Yacht Club of 
Stone Harbor, Cape May, N. J. 
August 27-28 — Regatta at Carters Creek, Rappahan- 
Phneen River Y. C., Chesapeake Bay. 
rane Sg Sears Bowl Races, Poquct ¥, C., Southport, 


frene'g "29-31 — Roosevelt Bowl for 30-Square-Metres, 
ae Y. C., Marion, Mass. 
A t 30-Se: tember aS — Nimblet National Champion- 
ships, Douglaston, L. 
August 31-September 2 — = Atlantic Class National Cham- 
oy, toda Harbor Y. C., Greenwich, Conn. 
September 2 — The Vineyard Race, Stamford Y. C., 
“ete she Conn, 
September 2 — Milwaukee-Grand Haven oes Race, 
‘ $South Shore Y. C. and Milwaukee Y. C., Milwaukee, 


Wis 

Gephanion 3 — Annual a ay Shoal Night‘Race, Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Oyster Bay, L. 

Se srronet 3 — Annual Regatta, ppe Bay 73. As, 


Pf 
Se red sn 3-5 — Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy, Fish Class 
hampionships, Biloxi Y. C., Biloxi, Miss. 
September 3-5 — Tenth Annual Cedar Point Race, 
ibson Island Y. S., Gibson Island, Md. 
September 3-5 — Annual Commodore's Cruise at Isth- ~ 
mus, Catalina Island Y. C., Cali 
September 4 — Open Regatta, gant Classes, South Shore 
. C., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Se tember 7 — Women’s Championships, Mrs. Charles 
rancis Adams Cup, Edgartown, Mass 
Se 7-10 — Sixth Annual Fall Races, Manhasset 
y Y. C., Port Washington, L. I. 
Sages canbe oy — Annual Regatta, Maryland Y. C., 
altimore, Md. 
September 10-11— Class Q Championship, Lutz Cup, 
ackson Park Y, C., Chicago, Ill. 
September 11 — Invitation on Small Classes, South 
Bhore Y. C., Milwaukee, W: 
September 11— Special Sunday areata Manhasset 
ay Y. C., Port Washington, L. I. 
Sapam 17-18 — Six- and Eight-Metre Championships, 
Gibson Island Y. 8., Gibson Island, Md. 
September 17-18 — Potomac River Association, Presi- 
dent’s Cup Regatta. 
Sopa 22-25 — President's Cup Regatta, Washing- 
ton, D. 
wag iy 24-25 — Fourth Annual Fall Races, Off Sound- 
rT New London, Conn. 
October 7— Stratford Shoal-Prices Bend Race, New 
Rochelle Y. C., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
October 8-9 — Treasure Chest Hunt, 45-Foot Class, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound 


August 6— Horseshoe Harbor; 13 — Huguenot; a _ 
New York A. C.; 27 — Port Washington. 

September 3 — Seawanhaka; 5 — Larchmont; 10 — In- 
dian Harbor; 17 — Manhasset Bay; 24 — American. 


Star Class 


ot Se d — Commodore Corry Series, Great South 
ay, L. 
August 5-6 — John Charles Thomas Trophy, Miles River 
Y. C., St. Michaels, Md. 
August 6-13 — Charles Francis Adams Trophy, Marble- 
head Race Week. 
August 11-13 —C. N. Y. Y. R. A. Regatta, Lake Chau- 
tauqua, “av pug Su N. Y. Class D Event. 
August 12-14— Chesapeake . Lipton Trophy Series, 
Chesapeake Bay Y. C., Easton, Md. 
August 18-20 — Twelfth District Championship, Seneca 
Pens Geneva, N. Y. Class B Event. 
st 21-27 — Great Lakes Championship and Sheridan 
ore Race Week on Lake Michige n at Chicago. 
Namon 22-26 — Atlantic Coast Championship, Long 
Island Sound at Riverside, Conn. Class B Event. 
August 22-27 — Atlantic Coast Championships, Western 
Long Island Sound. 
September 3-5 — Tenth Annual Jersey Coast Challenge 
ries. Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park, N. J. 

September 3-5 — Leslie-Karnstedt Cup Series, Milwau- 
ee Y. C., and South Shore Y. C., Milwaukee, Wis. 
September 12-18 — World Championship and Annual 

eeting, San Diego, Calif. 


Great South Bay Y.R.A. 


August 1-2 — Bayshore; 3 — Point O’Woods; 4 — Say- 
ville; 5-6 — Patchogue; 9 — Narrasketuck (Women’s 
Championship) ; ; 12— ‘Babylon; ; 15— Westhampton 
(Midget Championship); 20 — Point O’Woods; 21 — 
Babylon (Cruiser Race) ; ‘87 — Bayshore. 

eptealinr 3-5 — Bellport; 10 — Sayville. 


Power 


August 3-6 — Town Regatta, Rockport, Me. 

August 4-6 — Miles River Y. C., St. Michaels, Md. 

August 6 — Western Long Island Sound Motor Cruiser 
‘Championship, Club Dock to Huntington, Sands 

Point ort Washington, N. Y. 

August 6-7 — Central New England Regatta Association, 
Boston, Mass. 

August 20-21 — National Sweepstakes, Red Bank, N. J. 

September 2-5 — Gold Cup, Detroit. 

September 3-5 — Santa rug Race, ““Windjammers,”’ 
Oakland, Calif. 

September 4 — Mid-West Outboard Association, Depue, 


I. 
— 5—A. P. B. A. Regatta, Ocean City Y. C., 
tember 9-10— Eastern Outboard Championships, 


Se 
Pidladelphia, Pa 
September cra fo President’s Cup, Washington, D. C. 
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NO WAITING FOR THESE 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY izmcess 
| : CRUISING MONTHS AHEAD A 





THOSE CRUISES you’ve always wanted to take—why not enjoy them this offered by this boat. Her two cabins are large, airy. . . with plenty of | 
season... now... starting next week-end? You can step into Port stowage space. Her galley and lavatory equal those on many a larger 

Elco tomorrow or the next day, inspect the new Cruisette 34 (shown boat. Elco’s patented ‘‘Vibrationless Power’’, Sound-Proofing and 

above) from stem to stern, and have immediate delivery of this beautiful, | many another feature add tremendously to your comfort and pleasure. 

seaworthy cruiser. You will be astonished by the luxurious living The Cruisette 34 sleeps 6 to 8. Speeds up to 20 mph. From $6,675. 














SMART... AND THRIFTY! Here’s a boat it’s easy and economical to maintain and operate yourself—yet one 
with fine accommodations for extended cruising with a party of four. Actual figures show that in average ' TAKE 
service the Elco Marinette 30 (above) costs only $450 per year to run, including storage, overhauling, 

maintenance, insurance, gasoline, etc. Yet she brings you ‘‘big cruiser’’ features like a full-headroom cabin, 12 MONT H S T0 PAY i] 
an after cockpit almost twelve feet long, a round-bottom hull, etc., and the quality design and construction ON ELCO’S DEFERRED i 
for which Elco is famous. Trim and finely finished, she’s a boat you’ll be proud of...for years. From $3,990. PAYMENT PLAN 


SS SS eS 





For full information on these and 

other Elcos write to: 
Permanent 113 East 46th Street i 
Showroom PORT ELCO (at Park Ave.), N.Y.C. 4 
x * k * 
ELCO CRUISERS, INC. — County Causeway, Miami, Florida 








THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. 
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LASH! (A.P.) —‘‘...-. No other boats 
were in sight of. Hamilton Harbor at the 
time the Baruna finished.” 
Nor was Baruna. 


And what a boat! She beat the gun at the 
start — or so her iron men thought — re- 
crossed the line and crossed up the oppo- 
sition... 

TRIBUTE 
In tranquil seas 
Or a typhoon a 
Bet to make 
Is on Baruna. 
That hooker never 
Shortens down 
But keeps on going 
Like hell to town. 

CALEB BILGEWASSER 


So many yachts in commission this season 
that the forty-odd starters in the Bermuda 
biennial weren’t missed. . . . You never had 
a chance in an-ocean race a while ago un- 
less you sailed to win — and that meant driv- 
ing hard in heavy weather and infinite sail 
handling in light to take advantage of every 
fickle mood of the breeze . . . Nowadays 
you still have to sail to win but it won’t 
do you any good unless you’ve first built to 
win .. . A yachting columnist alleged that 
ocean racers of today can match the speed 
made by the old clippers in rough going. . . 
Off the wind that was about 17 knots some- 
times... . 


While the N. Y. Herald Tribune was an- 
nouncing that Bill Taylor was the only official 
news gleaner aboard the cutter Cayuga cover- 
ing the Bermuda affair, the New York Times 
broke out a concurrent series of pieces from 
Hugh Kilmer, who also was aboard the press 
boat, no matter how unofficially... . 


That cute cargo of Girl Scout Mariners 
aboard Irving Johnson’s Yankee are doing 
“everything but the cooking.” . . . 

Cap’n Johnson has never been one to take 
chances. 





And let’s hope the gals keep on the right 
side of the buoys... . 


Bill Taylor thinks the major prize in the 
Bermuda Race should go to the cook on the 
last-boat to finish... . 

Or in any other race — excepting the 
familiar cook who doesn’t lift'a finger — even 
out of the soup... . 


According to the papers, Lew K. Foote of 
Santa Cruz, Cal., has been rudely awakened 
to the romantic radius of his yacht Tara in 
which he has thus far confined himself to 
cruises around Monterey Bay .. . A trio 
of striplings graduated from high school to 
the high seas by running away with the boat, 
bound for Cocos Island and its elusive treas- 
ure . . . Twenty-eight days later they put 
into Puerta Vallarta, Mexico . . . ‘Gosh, 
I wish I had been on that trip!’’ remarked 
Mr. Foote wistfully . . . If the plucky lads 
are permitted to sail the yacht back they 
may consent to take the owner along. What 
a break that would be for Mr. Foote! 


Announcer at the Y-H boat race: 

“And now we’re passing astern of Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s Winchester, the former U. 8S. 
Destroyer.” 

Destroyer of what? . . . Ennui? 


VERSE IN THE MANNER OF EDDIE GUEST 


A broken batten 

By the kids 

Replaced by mother’s 
Yardstick is. 


At least that’s the rule in the Wee Scot 
class, according to Gordon Aymar. .. . 


The ‘‘Dear Yachting Enthusiast” gag 
which started a form letter I got the other 
day seemed to me as impersonal as the old 
familiar ‘‘ Dear Sir or Madam.” . . . 


“T enclose a gem of fresh water journalism 
nipped from the Syracuse Herald,’ writes 
W. M. Mercer of Pittsburgh: 


‘ 


‘. . . The cutter carries two headsails, a 
jib and a fore stay. . . .” 


Which gives you a rough idea of the sail plan 
of the craft in which a young Syracuse couple 
have embarked on a transatlantic passage, 
“convinced that their adventure will not be 
dangerous.” ... 

“T am reminded,”’ continues Mr. Mercer, 
“‘of Alf Loomis’ comment: ‘There are other 
months besides November when the North 
Atlantic will get you if you don’t watch out, 
and those are December to October inclu- 
et 


CARD OF THANKS 


In response to many flattering inquiries 
Alfred F. (Alf) Loomis requests this depart- 
ment to announce that he is not the owner of 
the Twelve-Metre Northern Light, which is 
owned by Alfred L. (Al) Loomis. 

Not to be confused with ‘Spun Yarn,” 
the owner of Hotspur. 


And let’s give a dundering 

Cheer for the Blitzen — 

She won in her class 

Through might, main (and no mitzen!). 


Next thing you know they’ll be adjusting . 


compasses to swing music... . 


YACHTING 


A correspondent (I can’t decipher his name 
but the initials are A. N. W.) comments, 
“What would a whaler say?” on the follow- 
ing, which concluded a despatch from New 
Bedford to the New York Times anent the 
annual Whalers’ Race of the New Bedford 
Yacht Club. 
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“ Accompanying the yachts was the Coast 
Guard cutter Faunce . . . to lend a hand if 
needed in the Block Island waters where the 
craft may have to contend with a head tide.’’ 


Reverting to the Thomas W. Lawson (can 
you bear it?), the Reverend William E. 
Dowty, rector of St. George’s in Central 
Falls, R. I., indorses Cap’n H. B. McLeod’s 
“fore, main, mizzen, jigger, spanker, pusher 
and driver” as authentic “nomenclature” 
. . . An acquaintance with ‘“‘many old sea 
dogs” convinces the rector, he adds,, that 
the masts were never referred to by num- 
yee 


THRENODY 


Leviathan’s demise without a lump I could 
swalla 

But the liquidating of Tusitala 

Caused me to break down and holla. 


You can “follow” that race around the 
Vineyard in an automobile. . . . It’s unique 
because wives can keep a weather eye on 
their husbands over the entire course. . . . 


In a lot of the races these days the boats 
seem to finish in the order of expense. . . . 


No matter what class ‘‘ Mike”? Vanderbilt 
races in he seems to be in a class by him- 
6 6k 

He’s been making Seven Seas look like one 
of the seven wonders of the world. .. . 


A Mr. J. Davis of Ontario sends along a 
clipping which announces that George Iredall 
and A. Illing of Copenhagen “‘have an- 
nounced their decision to outfit their 460- 
foot sailboat for an attempt to cross the 
Atlantic. . ..” 


I offer “‘Teafarer” as the definition of 
the type who yachts in a reception-at- 
Pierre’s sartorial ensemble and never gives 
a long pull and a strong pull on anything 
but a cork. 

TELLTALE | 
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OU may have known them as 

your “Winton” friends. But 

actually those men who pro- 
Mum. the Winton Diesels you’ve 
come to swear by—the men who’ve 
handled their servicing for you—have 
been working under General Motors 
sponsorship since 1931. 


Now, through the increased facili- 
ties provided by General Motors, 
their services and their Diesel’s noted 


economies are ex- 


ll Ayp r 
DIESEL | 
Em 




















—and an explanation of importance to the 9,000 
Winton users its crew have known for many years 


_wiiP Co - ge. 


tended into new and wider fields. 


Now, they make it possible for al- 
most all power users to enjoy Diesel 
fuel savings and Diesel safety—in 
many small cruisers as well as the 
larger yachts. 


For in this evolution of the Winton 
Diesel into the GM Diesel, its valued 
compactness, its greatly reduced 
weight-to-horsepower ratio are made 
even more adaptable to more sizes 


{um — 


oF 


and types of craft than ever before. 


So whether you're a present 
Winton Diesel user or just an in- 
terested boat owner who'd like to 
know more fully what this new 
Diesel development might mean to 
you—just remember that the men 
out here in Cleveland, now flying 
the GM Diesel house flag where the 
famous ““W” once flew, are at your 
service any time you care to hail them. 





GENERAL MOTORS 


SALES CORPORATION 


DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION ; Cleveland 
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From a painting by W. N. Wilson 
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Edele Levick 


Led by ‘‘Escapade’”’ (left, foreground) and ‘‘Edlu Il,” Class A gets 
away from Brenton Reef Lightvessel in a fine breeze from south southwest 


UPHILL TO BERMUDA 


ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


ERMUDA is a far cry from the yacht America 
and the late Queen Victoria, but I introduce 
these famous names to remind you that when 
the Queen asked .what yacht was second in 

. America’s cup-winning race a gentleman 
replied, 

‘Alas, your Majesty, there is no second.” 
Had the good Queen been alive to ask the same question 
when the yawl Baruna crossed the finish line in the race from 

Newport to Bermuda, she would have received the same 

answer. What’s more, if she had kept up her interest until 

eventide when the cutter Blitzen, scratch boat in Class B, 

finished, her signal master would have been unable to vary 

the monotony of his reply. For the facts are that Baruna, 

owned by Henry C. Taylor, of Cold Spring Harbor, L. L., 

finished 8 hours 15 minutes 44 seconds before Rudy Schae- 

fer’s Edlu II, the second finisher in Class A, while Blitzen, 

owned by Richard J. Reynolds, of Winston-Salem, N. C., 

romped home 14 hours 14 minutes 7 seconds ahead of Har- 

vey Conover’s Revonoc, the yacht that pressed her closest 
in the smaller class. 

However, history does not repeat if corrected times of 
the fleet which raced 43 strong for the Bermuda trophy are 





considered. On this basis Baruna beat Blitzen to first place 
by only 1 hour 23 minutes and 49 seconds and this isn’t a 
bad defeat in a race of 635 miles — especially when it is 
known that Olin Stephens designed both the yawl and the 
cutter and navigated the former, while his younger brother 
Rod commanded the latter. It was, in fact, quite a family 
affair for the prodigious Stephens boys, since Olin designed 
the first, second, third, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
placers in Class A, and the first, third, fourth, sixth, and 
eighth (but why go on, since these are twelve of the fourteen 
boats of his design in the fleet?) placers in Class B, and Rod 
had a say in the masting and rigging of all of them. 

Before I get entirely bogged down in the triumphs of this 
gifted pair I should like to state that upon the appearance of 
my story of the 1936 Bermuda I was taken to task for ex- 
patiating too much on the experiences of the boat in which I 
raced and for neglecting the performance of the winners. I 
am not likely to make the same mistake again, even though I 
shall always have a sentimental attachment for the old train- 
ing ship Brilliant and her crew of tired old men. Brilliant 
was not in this race, but when her kind-hearted skipper, 
Walter Barnum, gave his veterans their graduation papers 
and told them with his blessing to find other floating snug 
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“Baruna,” Henry C. Taylor’s new yawl, designed by Sparkman & Stephens, sailed a grand race and took 
most of the silverware, including the Bermuda Trophy, first prize in Class A, Narragansett Bay Trophy for 
first to finish and the prize for cutters and yawls 


harbors they sought unerringly the most comfortable yachts 
in the fleet. And see how they finished, all in Class A: 

Ducky Endt was aboard Baruna. Lank Ford sailed his 
artistic way in Walter Rothschild’s Avanti, winner of second 
prize. Graham Biglow argued with himself in Edlu IJ, second 
in the fleet to finish and third to place in Class A, and hard- 
driving Fred Bradley and I tottered along in Spencer Ber- 
ger’s Alden-designed Mandoo II, placing fourth in the big 
class, When a course of instruction in a gaff-rigged training 
ship prompts a dispersed crew to pick the leaders with such 
infallible accuracy I feel that I have been justified for having 
in former times dwelt on the accomplishments of Brilliant. 

To go on with the highlights of this race before attempting 
to describe the event as a whole: Rubaiyat, designed by 
John Alden and sailed by Hank Rubinkam of Chicago, with 
a crew consisting almost entirely of fresh water sailors, won 
second prize in Class B, beating Harvey Conover’s Revonoc, a 
New York ‘‘32,” by 7 minutes 11 seconds corrected time. 

Walter Rothschild’s Avanti, sailed by Ed Greeff and a 
crew of young veterans, won second prize in Class A. 

Roland von Bremen, the popular German entry owned by 
Hanns von Lottner, which won the Transatlantic race from 
Bermuda to the Elbe River in 1936, garnered the prize of- 
fered for the first foreign boat to finish. 

Santana, shipped east by W. L. Stewart, Jr., of Los An- 
geles, sailed a fine race and captured the schooner trophy, 
defeating her nearest competitor of that rig, P. S. duPont 
III’s Barlovento, by 4 hours 36 minutes 25 seconds elapsed 
and 8 hours 55 minutes 24 seconds corrected time. 

Highland Light, Dudley Wolfe’s famous old warhorse, did 


not go into action in time to duplicate her achievement of 
1932, when she established the all-time record for the event. 
But she moved fast enough to entitle her for two years to 
Commodore “Bill” Finley’s trophy for the boat built prior 
to 1933 (when the present form of measurement rule was 
adopted) that was first to finish. 

(Mandoo II should have won a special prize for the first 
cutter to finish, but, doggone it all, the United States Coast 
Guard sent its white steam cutter Cayuga along as convoying 
boat, and she beat us to Bermuda by at least ten hours and 
so took the edge off our achievement.) 

And then, let me see, Carl Rockwell’s Belisarius, with a 
ripsnorting crew of Narragansettites aboard, picked up the 
prize offered exclusively to Rhode Island entries. If I men- 
tion that the other Rhode Island entry didn’t finish it is only 
to point out that she would have had to sail pretty hard to 
defeat Rockwell in the last cruiser that Captain Nat Her- 
reshoff designed. 

There were a few more trophies offered and it is still fur- 
ther to the credit of Olin Stephens that he designed Baruna, 
a comfortable family cruiser, with enough stowage space to 
accommodate them all. They were, as already noted, the 
Bermuda trophy, for the first boat in the fleet on corrected 
time, won by Baruna; first prize in Class A, won by Baruna; 
the Narragansett Bay Yachting Association cup for the first 
boat to finish, won by Baruna; the Roosevelt Trophy for the 
first yawl or cutter to finish, won by Baruna; and the prize 
for the navigator of the first boat to finish, a fine pair of 
binoculars so that Olin will be better able to see his com- 
petitors in the next race. 
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Here are the other prize winners in the finest fleet ever to sail the Bermuda course. Above, “‘Roland 

von Bremen,” German entry, was the first foreign yacht. Top, right, R. J. Reynolds’ “Blitzen,” with 

her big Genoa, first in Class B, and, below her, W. L. Stewart’s Los Angeles entry “‘Santana” which 
won the schooner prize. Both are from designs by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 


At right, Walter Rothschild’s 
“Avanti,”’ second Class A, and, 
below, the little ‘‘Rubaiyat,” 
owned by Commodore Nathan- 
iel Rubinkam, of Chicago, sec- 
ond in Class B. She is from 

designs by John G. Alden 
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At right, ‘‘Highland Light,” 
owned by Dudley F. Wolfe, 
holder of the course record, won 
the Finley Trophy for the first 
yacht to finish which was built 
prior to the adoption of the 


recent measurement rules 
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Start, Class A, between Coast Guard Cutter 


“Argo” and Brenton Reef Lightship. “‘Baruna’”’ (right) was too soon and is seen wearing ship to cross again 





Baruna was also in the public eye at the start, which occurred at 
2:00 p.m., E.S.T., of June 21st, on a line drawn between Brenton 
Reef Lightvessel and the Coast Guard cutter Argo, serving as com- 
mittee boat. Her conscientious owner and crew thought that she had 
beat the gun and so jibed her around the lightvessel and started 
again. Otherwise, it was the finest start ever beheld in the history of 
Bermuda racing, twenty-two yachts hitting the line almost as one, 
moving fast on the starboard tack in a south-southwesterly that 
soon had them far out in Block Island Sound. 

Class B, with twenty-one starters, crossed ten minutes later, and 
I’m told that that also was a famous start, won by Paul Sperry’s 
Sirocco and brightened beyond anything I have ever heard of in a 
Bermuda ‘Race by the enterprising navigator of one boat who 
streamed his taffrail log while on the line and so lost not one yard of 
dead reckoning in taking a departure. 

Of the fleet as a whole it is well worth noting that it was the finest 
ever, duplicating: in number the record fleet of 1936 and far surpass- 
ing it in modernity, seaworthiness, and beauty of form and rig. 
Kight boats were new this year, ten took the water last year, eight 
were built two years ago, and all but four were products of the cur- 
rent decade. All this newness arises from the fact that in the race of 
designers and owners to win the most prized trophy now in ¢ompeti- 
tion in American waters a yacht two months old is considered out- 
built, while one more than two years old is as much a curiosity as the 
venerable whaler Charles W. Morgan. 

The forty-three starters being safely under way (there had been 
forty-four prospects until the sagacious committee of the Cruising 
Club of America rejected one because of age of rigging and inex- 
perience of crew) a large fleet of spectator boats chased them on 
their course of south southeast for St. Davids Head. Among the 
leaders, spectators saw Edlu II, Baruna, and the English entry 
Latifa moving fast with slightly started sheets, the Navy’s Vamarie, 


“Actaea,” Henry Sears’ new cutter, found the going a bit strenuous to let 
her do her best. She was well up until she hit the hard weather in the Stream 
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Commodore Michael H. Mason’s ‘‘Latifa” was doing well until 

the bobstay fitting on the stem, at the water line, let go under the 

strain of her big masthead Genoa. To the regret of all hands, she 
was forced to abandon the race and return to port 


Highland Light, and Teragram following close after 
them; up to windward a bit, Henry Fownes’ new 
Rhodes-designed Escapade going gradually through 
the lee of Mandoo II, and west of them again 
Henry Sears’ new Stephens cutter Actaea, which 
had been making a name for herself in Sound rac- 
ing for a month before the start. 

The sea was smooth, the breeze moderate, and 
with masthead Genoa jibs straining at their seams, 
the sight was one to delight the heart of any pho- 
tographer or sailor. One branch of the weather 
bureau is reported to have sat up all the night 
before gazing into the crystal ball so that it might 
predict settled weather and moderate south- 
westerlies all the way to the Islands — just what 
the boys were asking for. The day was fine and, 
like the barometer, the goose hung high. It was 
ocean racing de luxe. 

So it continued throughout the afternoon and 
evening, although I find from the log of Mandoo II 
that we sagged farther and farther from our ideal 
course of S by E % E until finally, at 3:25 of the 
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morning of Wednesday, June 22nd, we tacked to port be- 
cause we could make no better than SE. From information 
received, Baruna, Latifa, and Escapade were farther to lee- 
ward but out ahead at about this time, while Blitzen was not 
far astern of them, showing the way to Class B. 

Fog in the night brought the horn on deck, but no steam- 
ers were heard and by dawn the visibility was good — to 
remain so throughout the race. The air softening, Mandoo II 
came about to the starboard tack again at five, promptly 
being headed so badly that on another tack to port we were 
able to lay S by W 1% W. Three separate times we sailed the 
port tack until finally when we were, by observation, ten 
miles to westward of the rhumb line, Spencer Berger, owner 
of Mandoo II, and John Alden, her designer, went into 
strategic session and decided that more westing would be 
distance lost. 

Whereupon, at 10:20, we tacked to starboard and there- 
after for two days and twenty-one hours sailed the same 
board. Shortly after this decision, in which I concurred, had 
been made, the cutter Actaea was observed ahead of us on 
the port tack and a little later Highland Light crossed our 
bow still going to the westward. Just before noon we saw 
astern of us an unidentified yawl which may have been Carl 
Schmidlapp’s Windigo sailing hull down to the westward, 
and I mention these particulars not only because they were 
the last competitors that we sighted until Saturday morning, 
but because the disposition of these boats may shed some 
light on how the race was won. 

It was said in Bermuda that Baruna, which sailed the 
port tack until she was some twenty miles west of the rhumb 
line, won by this tactical maneuver. I find it difficult to credit 
this, partly because Actaea, Vamarie, and other fast boats 

sailed a more westerly course than the winning yawl, and 
partly because I believe that Baruna won merely (if I may 


The little Canadian schooner “‘Eskasoni,” from Halifax, owned by 
J. C. MacKeen, suffered with the other schooners by having the 
wind too far ahead for her to show her best speed 
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Mandoo II” had her jigger taken out for the race and sailed as a 
cutter. Owned by D. Spencer Berger, she was the fourth yacht to 
cross the finish line off St. David’s Head 


use the word) because she sailed faster and was better sailed 
than any boat in the fleet. 

This, however, is in the realm of conjecture, whereas the 
facts of the moment are that the leading boats were now 
encountering freshening breezes on the northern edge of the 
Stream and that the yawl Latifa, owned by Michael H. 
Mason, of London, at 10:00 o’clock of Wednesday morning 
parted a bobstay fitting and was forced to withdraw from 
the race. It was a bitter blow for the popular commodore of 
the Royal Ocean Racing Club. He had sailed his Latifa to 
America in May, and had had her entirely rerigged at 
Nevins’ yard, in City Island, to plans devised by Sparkman 
& Stephens. On his way north, while in Bermuda, it had 
been noted by yachtsmen that his lower bobstay fitting 
seemed husky enough to hold the rig of a clipper ship to- 
gether, and yet it was this fitting, the only part of the old 
rig which had not been replaced, that let go. Quick work at 
the helm fortunately saved Latifa’s spars but, as in the case 
two years ago when a similar mishap forced Mandoo II from 
the running, a safe return to port was the best that could be 
hoped for. Transporting with him the members of his crew 
who had come to America by steamer, ‘‘Mike”’ promptly 
took plane to Bermuda, where he let fall the welcome news 
that he would probably be with us again in 1940. 

At the time the mishap occurred Latifa had Escapade in 
view and was-undoubtedly making a strong play to be 
among the leaders if not actually the first boat to finish. She 
lowered all sail and after an hour or so reversed her course 
under easy canvas — this period of idling giving the crews of 
smaller boats, coming up from far astern, the optimistic 
hope that they were up amongst ’em at noon of the second 
day. 

Of other withdrawals from the fleet there were four, all 
attributable to items of rigging that were unequal to the 
enormous strain of carrying on in half a gale in the Gulf 
Stream. The schooner Meridian, sailing at close to scratch in 
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The new ‘‘Kirawan II,” sailed by Robert Baruch, was finished only a 
few days before the start and was under sail for the first time in the 
race. She is an interesting boat 


Class A, parted her forestay and withdrew on Thursday. 
The yawl Capella put back to Shelter Island with her fore- 
stay deck fitting fractured. Nedumo, which was designed 
and sailed by her owner, Henry Devereux, lived up to her 
name (an abbreviation for Never a Dull Moment) and 
pulled out two of her starboard main turnbuckle toggles 
shortly after noon of Thursday, when sailing under main, 
mizzen, staysail and No. 1 jib topsail. Only the main upper 
shroud remained to save the mast, and on examination the 
toggle at the chain plate of this shroud was found badly 
strained. Subsequently, eight of twelve such toggles were 
adjudged defective — but this was after Nedumo had started 
home and had suffered the further misfortune of losing her 
mizzenmast when an extra puff of wind parted a connecting 
link in the mizzen backstay. The cutter Nicor, sailing, like 
Nedumo, in Class B, also withdrew, her owner giving the 
reason that she was not tuned up properly, and arrived in 
Newport not long after the yawl had made her safe return. 

The ketch Vamarie, entered amid general rejoicing by the 
United States Navy, with Captain Jack Shafroth in com- 
mand of a group of eight newly graduated ensigns and other 
officers and men, encountered a difficulty which definitely 
‘slowed her up, but which by no means impaired the en- 
thusiasm of her crew. In starting to lower her wishbone 
mainsail to replace it with the storm mainsail, the clew 
outhaul jammed when it had been slacked off about a foot 
and the sail would not come down. Nor, when a man was 
sent aloft later in a boatswain’s chair, could the outhaul be 
made to render, and as a result Vamarie was obliged to sail 
several hundred miles with her mainsail improperly set. She 
did damn well as it was beating her own time in the 1936 
race by several hours, and her skipper and crew answered 
effectively the question which I had the temerity to ask 
several years ago. The question was, “‘ Are there Any Sailors 
in the Navy?” The answer is, ‘‘ Absolutely.” It’s my guess 
that in two years the Navy will be taking Vamarie to town. 
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This recital of damages — there were other minor ones, 
such as parted topsail halliards, both plow steel and stain- 
less, torn canvas, and pulled-out clews — has given the fleet 
chance to forge well into the Gulf Stream and to learn that it 
was up to its usual tricks. I doubt if except in an occasional 
squall (not many of which were reported) the wind ever 
blew more than 30 knots, but for this not excessive amount 
of wind the Stream was unusually confused and vicious. 
Many a navigator, scanning Chart 1411 and noting that the 
purple line plotting the ‘“‘ Mean Position of the Axis of the 
Gulf Stream” ends near Hatteras, concluded woefully that 
he could supply the Hydrographic Office with the missing 
information. The mean position of the Gulf Stream is wher- 
ever one happens to be, and it is never meaner than when 
one is close-hauled on the starboard tack, striving like the 
devil to keep from being set too far to leeward of the line. 

I, for one, reached this conclusion, and perhaps I may 
speak for others when I say that another startling discovery 
was made. I have always thought that I was seasick on the 
passage to Bermuda, but in the light of modern medical 
science I think I may assert that I am allergic only to the 
Gulf Stream. Particularly if I work a sight which gives me 
an intercept of more than five miles. Small intercepts such 
as two or three miles send me on deck with the smile of a cat 
that has swallowed the canary. But a large intercept pro- 
vokes a reversed peristaltic wave whose effect is quite the 
opposite. I hope I’m not being too technical in writing of 
this all too familiar malady. 

As the race drew on through Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day morning, the wind remained ahead, and I have fre- 
quently heard it stated that on no yacht were sheets ever 
slacked so much as twelve inches. In the Stream, Baruna 
carried on with working canvas, while Blitzen performed 
(Continued on page 106) 


Our old friend the ‘“‘Vamarie,”’ sailed by a complete Navy crew, 
was a welcome addition to the fleet and bettered her time of 1936 
by 31% hours in spite of a jammed mainsail outhaul 
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Right, the new yacht has a large double 


stateroom aft for the owner. Extreme © 


right, the deckhouse is roomy and is . 
completely heat- and sound-proofed. 
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“ATALANTA III” 


She was designed and built for Pierce Percell, of Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin, by the Peterson Boat Works, of Sturgeon 
Bay, Wisconsin. She is 46’ in length over all, 12’ 6” beam, 
and 3’ 6” draft. Two Universal “Cruiser Six” reduction 
gear motors, developing 90 horse power each, drive the 
yacht at a 16-mile pace. ‘Atalanta III’ is one of the largest 
and finest motor yachts that has ever appeared on 


-the waters of beautiful Lake Winnebago, in Wisconsin. 
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‘Diane’ tied up to the pier in Cape May Harbor before starting the outside run 


VIRGIN CRUISE 


By 


RICHARD LAURENS DeSAUSSURE 


UR life is spent in two major activities: 
Transport and Communication. After a 
certain amount of talk and a certain amount 
of travel we are through. From the inter- 
lacing of these occupations is woven the 
cloth of character. But, in character building 
as in therapeutics, remedies potent for good are potent for 
evil. Travel for escape, coupled with unbridled speech — 
profusely illustrated — becomes a malady, a species of foot 
and mouth disease, which causes the victim to be shunned 
like the plague. Directed travel is a chore. A long line of 
affiants from salesman to sea captain testify as to that; but 
travel for travel’s sake, with no fixed schedule, and no time 
limit other than the duration of one’s leave — that is the 
true vacation. | 

So thinking, we bought a boat. And that was mistake 
number one. We should have bought an engine and built a 
boat around it. Taking counsel from a retired captain of the 
fire department, we learned that now, as in days of old, some 
of the best boats are built on the shores of Chesapeake Bay. 
We wanted a boat whose first cost was low, and of a tough 
strain that could take care of herself during the winter. At 
Point Lookout we found our man. Fisherman and boat- 
builder, his grandfather had built boats in England, his 
father and himself in Maryland. We liked the lines of the 
man and of his half-built boats, and asked to see the blue 
prints. 

‘“‘T don’t have any blue prints,” said he; ‘‘couldn’t read 
them if I had. I put a plank in her, stand off fifty feet and 
look at her. If she doesn’t look right, I take it out again.” 

That was his method, and he stuck to it. Boat after boat 
had he built and, except for differences in length and beam, 
their lines were identical. He had only one model, and that 





model had been refined by trial and error and storm until it 
was of the shape best suited to withstand the sudden squalls 
that spring up on Chesapeake Bay; and a good Bay boat is a 
seaworthy boat anywhere. 

Each week-end we drove 85 miles to the Point to note 
progress. The builder specialized in hulls and was rather a 
novice at building cabins. We wanted two — a low cabin 
forward for the bunks and storage, and a high cabin, or pilot 
house for steering wheel and living quarters. The fore cabin 
could be low for symmetry, but Japheth is six feet two and 
we must have a 75-inch clearance in the pilot house. 

The Diane is a V-bottom deadrise Chesapeake Bay 
fisher, 39 feet long, 10 feet beam and three feet draft. When 
she was launched and engine catalogs accumulated in house 
and office, the motor desired was found to cost three times as 
much as the hull. A hull is like a husband — indispensable 
but neglected. In sailing ship days, the rigging cost mere; 
in motor driven vessels, the engine is the prima donna — 
but we are veering from our course. A compromise was 
effected but still the engine cost more than the hull. It was 
at this time that the boat was named. The best the Skipper 
could do was Buckeye. This pleased neither him nor the 
crew and suggestions for a better name were invited. The 
following week Japheth came up from the University: 

‘‘ Admiral, I have a name for the boat. Let’s call her the 
Diencephalon.”’ 

‘‘Why Japh, why would you name our boat after some ob- 
scure part of the mid-brain whose function I have forgotten?” 

‘Well, my professor says the diencephalon is the seat of the 
emotions; and you know what mother said when you told 
her you were buying a boat!” - 

So Diencephalon she became, shortened to Diane for every- 
day use. Towed to the local shipyard, the engine, a reliable 
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“Diane” is a Chesapeake deadrise boat, 39 feet long and 10 feet beam 


marine model, was installed, and she proved to be a honey. 
The family gave her a ‘‘shower.” Life preservers from a 
sister, barometer and chart table from a brother, and sex- 
tant from a brother-in-law. How important the skipper felt 
with a Glasgow sextant under his arm. With the fish pond in 
the yard acting as artificial horizon, the sun was ‘“‘shot”’ 
morning and afternoon for weeks, the resulting altitudes 
worked for latitude and longitude with utmost care by the 
same methods as those used in the clipper ships of ninety 
years ago. Utmost care, but not utmost precision. Had the 
capital of our country danced around as energetically as 
indicated by the first week’s calculations, the precession of 
the equinoxes must have been in reverse gear or the Skipper 
a reincarnation of Joshua. Of course there are simpler 
methods of fixing one’s position than by latitude and longi- 
tude. but “‘lines of position’? are new and Dreisonstok’s 
tables lack the glamor, though not the authority, of old time 
navigation. By degrees, the sextant become more docile. 
When the Skipper could locate with regularity his position 
within the radius of a 30-minute walk, he felt that his 
instruction had proceeded to the point where he might safely 
put to sea. 

For a crew we took Shem from the University of Michigan, 
Hamo from the Western High School, and Japheth from the 
University of Virginia, all of them green. We were lying at 
Annapolis, our destination New York’s Oyster Bay. The 
course was through Chesapeake Bay to the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal; Delaware River and Bay to Cape May; in- 
land route, Cape May to Brielle; through Manasquan Inlet 
to the sea for the last twenty miles to Sandy Hook; New 
York Bay; the Narrows; Hell Gate; Long Island Sound to 
Oyster Bay to visit our sister of the life preservers. That was 
our proposed itinerary. If Hamo, Shem, and Japheth could not 
“take it,”’ we would stop at Rehoboth Beach and go fishing. 

So we sailed from Annapolis on August 17th. At midday, 
with Sandy Point Light on our port bow, our cruise began. 
Dodging the bay traffic, we made our way to Chesapeake 
City. There we were hailed by a trim tug with a red flag 
flying and asked for details as to our destination, draft, beam 
and registration before being permitted to enter the canal. 
The canal has three bridges spanning its waters and from the 
Chesapeake to the Delaware the vertical clearance of these 
bridges gets progressively less. Of course, the bridges can 
and will raise, but our craft seemed small to annoy such 
massive frames and we sailed under. At the last bridge, 
Shem was sighting along the pilot house to see if the top of 
our cabin would go under the bottom of the bridge. It would 
and he signalled ‘‘Go ahead.”’ We crept up on that bridge 
and, until we started under, the bridge tender was unaware 
of our presence. Seeing us, he rushed out and pointed to our 


flag pole which projects some six inches higher than the 
cabin, but we skinned under. 

The canal is not wide and is being dredged constantly. 
These monster mud suckers have a pontoon pipe line fes- 
tooned on one side like a long link of sausage, while on the 
other side the dredge is attached to the shore by a steel 
cable which has an amazing way of whipping out of the 
water to a height of twenty feet when tension is put on the 
line from the dredge. Viewed from a distance, the ripple 
made in the waters of the canal as the dredge changes posi- 
tion by hauling in on the cable looks for all the world like 
a ferret crossing a field at incredible speed. In addition, the 
boring head is never still and its revolving shaft, buried be- 
neath the muddy waters, must be passed within ten feet, 
while the consciousness of that temperamental wire rope 
beneath the keel of the boat does not add to the feeling of 
security of the navigator. ; 

By 7:30 that evening we were through the canal and, 
rounding the jetty, we anchored off Reedy Point in the 
Delaware River. The log reads: ‘“‘Supper for us, bed, supper 
for the mosquitoes.” 

Awake in the morning, we met heavy rain and squalls. For 
fuel and drinking water we headed north to Delaware City. 
This is the terminal of one of the branches of the canal; but 
it is not on the main channel and we preferred to go around. 
Rain from the northeast so dense that we could not see to 
travel tied us up at the engineer’s dock to eat a damp break- 
fast. Clearing skies after breakfast permitted us to make 
Delaware City. Gasoline, newspapers and ice were obtained 
and at 7:30 we shoved off to head southeast for Cape May. 
At 10:30 we passed Ship John Shoal Light and the river was 
widening into the Bay. Rounding Cape May at 2:00 p.m., 
we passed into the broad Atlantic and attracted the atten- 
tion of a Coast Guard aerop!ane. Back and forth over us it 
buzzed. Evidently we were of interest to the pilot but why » 
no one could tell. A mile further we saw a Coast Guard cut- 
ter whose pilot waved-to us with a megaphone: Would we 
please go farther out to sea. The Coast Guard were practis- 
ing ashore with machine guns and we were in range. We 
would; but that was a hazard the American Power Boat 
Association had neglected to mention in its literature. 

That night we tied up in Cape May Harbor. A courteous 
gentleman from Scotty’s yard had our boat serviced but 
would take no fee for our night’s stay at his wharf; then he 
drove the crew of the Diane into Cape May to see the sights. 

Next morning, after consultation with the Coast Guard, 
we decided to take the Ocean Road. If the Vikings could sail 
from Norway to America, we could voyage from Cape May 
to Sandy Hook. And the Atlantic tried the crew. There was 
a queer sort of rhythm to the swells, a sort of iambic 
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pentameter effect. Hamo, third mate, would be immune to 
seasickness until two hours after eating. Shem and Japheth, 
products of the higher education, decided “‘If it were done 
when ’tis done, then ’twere well it were done quickly.” So 
Hamo got the first watch, six to eight ante meridian. 

The inlets were our friends and we noted them passing 
with affection: Townsend, Corson, Great Egg, Absecon, 
Little Egg and Barnegat, each a harbor of refuge in case of 
need. The seaside colonies passed in review, curtsying for 
recognition as the Diane drove into the long rollers of the 
Atlantic. Avalon and Ocean View, modest summer home- 
steads; Ocean City and- bold Atlantic City; Brigantine 





Her stern is broad and her construction husky, built to go through a 
Chesapeake squall. Right, the skipper of the ‘‘Diane’’ takes a practice 
shot at the sun with the new Glasgow sextant 





The bow shows sharp ‘‘V” sections below the chine and a moderate 
flare above it. Below, builder and owner look over the boat as she 
nears completion. Her construction is decidedly husky 
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Beach, Spray Beach, Seaside Park, Chadwick, all “‘nouveaux 
riches”’ and somewhat envious of their more assured sisters 
of the north. At 6:00 p.m. the jetties of Manasquan came 
into sight. With the first great wave that carried us between 
the rocks, we passed from the troubled sea into the quiet 
waters of Brielle. There we found lodging for the night. The 
bascule bridge at Brielle was a noisy neighbor. The raising 
of those tons of steel and cement must take tremendous 
power but the Lincoln Memorial Bridge, a double bascule 
with 6000 tons’ weight in either draw, is practically noiseless, 
and so Brielle could be. 

At 6:30 on the morning of August 20th we left Manasquan 
for Sandy Hook. Weather fair, revolutions 1360, Hamo’s 
watch. And the stately beach resorts filed slowly by like 
ladies on parade; alike in class but different in detail, each 
shining clear in the jewelled sunlight but in a different dress. 
Spring Lake, Bradley Beach, Asbury Park, Long Beach, 
Monmouth, Sea Beach, Navesink Highlands, with its twin 
lighthouses and a look of solid respectability as befits the 
heir of Sandy Hook, and from whose towers emit the rays 
that guide the sea world to the doors of New York. Forty- 
five minutes from Navesink, we came to Sandy Hook and 
rounded the Hook to draw up at the Coast Guard Station. 
Mr. Morrin received us courteously. We telephoned to our 
brother of the barometer. Unfortunately, it was pay day and 
he could not leave the plant to meet us at the Battery. 
Telegraphed to the captain’s lady who, before leaving for 
Georgia, had warned us not to go outside as our rating was 
that of ‘fresh water captain.”’ So we wired her: 

‘‘ Arrived Sandy Hook. No fresh water captain now.” 

Leaving Sandy Hook, we headed for the Battery. Not 
knowing the harbor, we followed our chart which led us 
down the middle of Ambrose Channel. That was pleasant 
enough until ocean liners passed at which times we tossed 
and pitched and fought to keep on our course. Passing under 
Brooklyn Bridge and Queensboro Bridge, we approached 
Welfare Island and dreaded Hell Gate. Dreaded because of 
its name, no doubt, as we had no trouble there; compared to 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, its passage was mild. 
Under Triborough Bridge and Hell Gate Bridge and on until 
we came into the waters of the Sound. From there to Oyster 
Bay was but a short run and, as the sun was sinking, the 
Diane dropped anchor in the front yard of our sister of the 
life preservers, if “riparian rights’? connotes what we think 

(Continued on page 114) 
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EASTERN Y. C. HAS FINE WEATHER CRUISE 


Clear Skies and Moderate Winds on 
Trek from Marblehead to Islesboro 


By 


WILLIAM U. SWAN 


Commodore Chandler 
Hovey, at the wheel of 
“Vayu,” leads the fleet 
out of Northeast Harbor, 
Maine. Below, Rufus C. 
Cushman’s ‘Dauntless II,” 
designed by Alden, won 
three firsts, a second and 
a third on the daily runs 


cruise of the Eastern Yacht Club early in July to the 
Maine coast, which was visited for the first time since 
1931, was the superb brand of weather secured by some in- 
fluential yachtsman (perhaps Fleet Captain Morgan H. 
Harris) that was vouchsafed the thirty-odd yachts. Usually, 


Tex most pleasing feature of the sixty-seventh annual 
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on the first appearance of the fleet, that fanciful fog factory 
somewhere off Monhegan starts its mist making machinery, 
either stalling the yachts for several days, as it did seven 
years ago, or else reducing the enjoyment, and, of course, 
adding to the hazards of the runs through the spruce-studded 
islands. This year, however from the time the yachts left 
Marblehead until they dropped anchor in Gilkeys Harbor, 
at Islesboro, six days later, the skies were clear, the winds 
light to moderate, with high tides morning and night when 
the fleet was in port. Acquaintance with many familiar 
ports, such as North Haven, Northeast Harbor and Gilkeys, 
was renewed, Morgan Bay was revisited and a night was 
spent in Bucks Harbor which floated an Eastern fleet for the 
first time, to the delight of the countryside and the summer 
colony. 

As all but three of the fleet were equipped with motors, an- 
chorages were gained soon after the day’s sport was finished, 
which gave plenty of time for shore activities. Club officials 
in the five ports visited were prompt in their welcome. 

The day after the 25-year-old 50-footer Andiamo, owned 
by Walter K. Shaw, of Concord, Mass., had again shown her 
remarkable light weather abilities by winning the Puritan - 
Cup in the club’s annual regatta, the racing fleet pushed off 
from Marblehead on July 3rd for a 136-mile run across the 
Gulf of Maine to North Haven. 

The racing fleet included, besides Andiamo, the yawls 
Thistle, owned by Dr. Seth M. Milliken; Manzman, Edward 
W. Clucas; Ptarmigan, Thomas N. Dabney; Dauntless, 
Rufus C. Cushman; Hostess III, Philip P. Chase; Ayesha, 
Charles H. Jones, Jr.; the ketches Vayu, Commodore Chand- 
ler Hovey, and Tioga, Harry K. Noyes; the sloops Marilee, 
C. Brooks Stevens; White Lady, Rear Commodore Malcolm 
W. Greenough; Celeritas, Thomas H. Shepard; Armida, 
George Aldrich; Larikin, George Whitney; and the schooners 
Trade Wind, T. M. Claflin; Mistral, Theodore W. Little; and 
Sally II, Dr. George M. Farnsworth. 

Accompanying the racers were Herbert M. Sears’ Con- 
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stellation; F. B. Crowninshield’s Cleopatra’s Barge IJ; 
Frederick W. Flood’s Wildfire, all schooners, and the power 
cruisers Taormina, owned by William 8. Eaton, the club’s 
No. 1 man; Felicia, Jesse H. Metcalf; and Gypsy, Robert F. 
Herrick. 

In the run to the western Penobscot, the yachts had a 
variety of weather, light early in the evening and then haul- 
ing north and breezing up until just before dawn it was 
hitting well over 20 knots, with all hands hard on the port 
tack heading for the’turn at Matinicus Rock. Thistle was 
first around the Rock, two miles ahead of Manzxman, when 
the wind suddenly let go. Before it came out again from the 
northeast, Andiamo was out ahead and the first to finish off 
the entrance to the Fox Island Thoroughfare. All but the 
little chaps were snugly at anchor off the North Haven 
Yacht Club.before dark, with Commodore Horace Pettit 
scudding around the fleet welcoming all. 

Honors went to Andiamo, Armida, Tioga and White Lady. 

Following a restful day, the yachts headed out into the 
eastern Penobscot for a run to Northeast Harbor, the three 
larger boats going outside of Isle au Haut and the small fry 
through the Deer Island Thoroughfare and the Casco Pas- 
sage. The wind was northwest and somewhat light until the 
fleet came out into Frenchmans Bay, when it breezed up and 
gave all hands a three-mile beat from Baker Island whistler 
to the finish off Seal Harbor. 

At Northeast Harbor, Commodore Henry Rawle was on 
hand to greet the fleet, point out the recently acquired flock 
of Fifteen International Class racers, and entertain all hands 
at a cocktail party at his home. 

The winners were Andiamo, Armida, Trade Wind and 
Dauntless. 

The wind came out of the southwest as the fleet started on 
July 7th for Morgans Bay which meant a ten-mile beat to 
Black Island and a fifteen-mile run up Blue Hill Bay. 
Andiamo was soon out in the lead, and Thistle and Manxman 
had a fine fight for second place which the Milliken boat 

(Continued on page 121) 





The start of the Eastern Yacht Club’s sixty-seventh annual cruise as the fleet 
left Marblehead for the 136-mile run to North Haven, Maine. Below, 
besides winning the Puritan Cup in the club’s annual regatta, W. K. Shaw’s 
25-year-old Herreshoff sloop ‘“‘Andiamo” cleaned up in the large class 
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Matthews 


Cruiser 


“BUCCANEER” 


Not longzago this new motor cruiser was delivered to her owner, George W. 
Huguely, Jr., of Washington, D. C., by the Matthews Company, of Port 
Clinton, Ohio. She is a 38-footer and is one of the builder’s newest models, 
known as the Triple Cabin Cruiser. She has a capacious deckhouse and cabins 
forward and aft. Her power plant is a pair of Kermath “Sea Farer’’ engines 
which develop 150 horse power each and give the boat a speed of 22 m.p.h. 











M. Rosenfeld 


“Coquette,” owned by Louis deB. Moore, of Oyster Bay, N. Y., is a 57-footer designed and built by Con- 
solidated Shipbuilding Corporation of New York. Three Hall-Scott 6-cylinder 5Y%” by 7” engines drive her 


A MOTOR BOAT IS NOT AN AUTOMOBILE! 


FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


T IS astonishing, the number of people who still, each 
year, treat a power yacht as if she were an auto- 
mobile! I am not speaking of the ‘visitor’? who 
scars up the deck with high heeled shoes or leaves 
a cigarette burning on the edge of the cabin table, 
to roll off at the first lurch of the ship and burn a 
hole in the carpet, if nothing worse. I am speaking of the 
man who has just purchased something graceful, glistening, 
comfortable, and powerful, which floats and is pushed 
around by an engine at speeds varying from ten to forty-five 
miles an hour, and expects to handle her exactly as he would 
his automobile and to have her respond as her landlubber 
relative would on a concrete road! 

The surprising aspect of the matter is that, up to a point, 
she does! Given smooth water, with no current, no wind, 
no docks to run alongside, no shoals, and with easily iden- 
tifiable marks within sight of each other, anyone who can 
handle the wheel of an automobile can handle the wheel of a 
motor boat. But beyond that point the similarity stops with 
a bump which has unseated — sometimes permanently — 
many a budding boatman! 

A legend has grown up that no one who was not born 
with salt behind his ears can sail a sail boat but that anyone 
can step aboard a power boat and put her through her 
paces. Such a myth merely evades the obvious fact that a 
boat is a boat, the sea is the sea, and the distance between 
the bottom of your keel and the bottom of the ocean (lake, 


river, canal) is a variable quantity, frequently-approaching 
zero. There is, actually, far less difference than is commonly 
supposed between the technical requirements of a sail boat 
and those of a power boat. Both have precisely the same ele- 
ments with which to contend, the same laws to observe, and 
essentially the same problems in navigation to solve. Today, 
with the increasing development of auxiliary power in sail 
boats, and the less rapidly increasing use of auxiliary sail 
on power boats, as well as the fast growing fleet of motor- 
sailers, to be a ‘‘Compleat Yachtsman” one should be famil- 
iar with both sail and power. And for those who may forget it, 
let them be reminded that situations arise which require as 
fine seamanship in handling a motor boat as may be required 
on a windjammer. 

Let us examine, then, what minimum of knowledge one 
should have before attempting to go down to the sea as 
skipper of a power yacht. Fortunately, it is knowledge 
which can be acquired by anyone who can add, subtract, 
read English, and who knows how to drive an automobile 
or ride a bicycle. The fact should, in itself, encourage those 
who may have been hesitating to buy a boat, intimidated 
by the legendary mystery surrounding the business of going 
to sea. 

The beginner, while he may be kidded a bit, will be for- 
given for such minor errors as hoisting his private signal 
upside down, boarding his yacht from the port side, or even 
for wearing golf trousers on the fo’c’sle head. But there are 
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certain offenses which mark the yachtsman either as a 
rugged individualist, who cares about nothing but his own 
sport, or as an ignorant and careless owner. 

Of these the worst offense is that committed by the 
“barge abouter,’”’ who takes delight in running full speed 
through a crowded anchorage and in watching the tethered 
fleet pitch and roll. There is no excuse for such antics, and 
the day will perhaps come when a sufficient number of 
yachtsmen will get fed up with it and place hardened offend- 
ers in the class of those “‘Guilty of conduct unbecoming a 
gentleman and a yachtsman’’ and ask for their resignations 
from the clubs whose flags they fly. 

A newcomer to the game may, however, commit this 
offense unintentionally, without realizing how much of a 
wash his boat is kicking up. It is suggested to anyone 
familiarizing himself with the intricacies of handling a power 
yacht, that he look astern every so often, when moving in 
crowded waters, and see how much wash he is making and 
what effect it is having on other yachts. Rather than risk 
the cold stares of his club brothers, let him slow to a snail’s 
pace, if necessary, to keep from causing discomfort on 
other boats! 

Another annoying breach of etiquette is mooring poach- 
ing. It is perfectly good form to ask at the yacht club if there 
is a mooring you may make fast to; or even, if the anchorage 
is comparatively empty, to tie up to a mooring for a few 
moments until you can find out if it is all right to lie there. 
But the skipper who dashes into a harbor, picks up the first 
mooring he lays his eyes on, locks up his boat, jumps into his 
tender, and disappears for the rest of the day or longer, is 
not apt to be welcome in that port a second time. 

The observance of a few other points will save embar- 
rassment, and at least mark one as a considerate yacht 
owner: Never dump garbage in a harbor; don’t stare into 
the cabins of other yachts while passing; don’t run the gen- 
erator, unless it is thoroughly muffled (few are) while in a 
crowded anchorage, particularly while people may be trying 
to sleep — this, of course, applies to any sort of noise, includ- 
ing radios turned on full blast — and always keep well clear 
of racing yachts. 

The above items, while only a few among many, appear 
to be those most often honored in the breach. The psychol- 
ogy of automobiling still appears to be always to push the 
other fellow around if you can; it would be a pity should 
such an attitude spread to yachting! 
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“Edmar Jr’ is a new 26-foot Chris-Craft 
cruiser which travels at a 22-mile pace. She 
is owned by Major Bowes, of radio fame 
s, and hails from East Rumson, N. J. 


€ The rules of etiquette .can be 
learned by heart without ever 
putting foot aboard ship. The 
practical operation of a boat re- 
quires practice, but a lot of pre- 
liminary study can be done. Let 
us suppose that you can swim and 
know how, after a fashion, to row 
a boat. You want to become a 
yachtsman via the power cruiser 
route, so you confer with yachting 
friends, architects, and so on, and buy yourself a small 
power cruiser, without ever having handled one. 

The most obvious solution of your learning problem is 
to engage an experienced paid hand, tell him you’re from 
Missouri and ‘don’t know nuthin’,” and that his principal 
job is to make you an expert skipper. This may lay you 
open to condescension and, perhaps, to minor depradations if 
you engage the wrong kind; but if you have the guts to 
be frank about your limitations, and your man comes well 
recommended, the chances are that you will learn a lot in a 
short space of time and in a pleasant manner. The trouble 
with many people is that they are afraid, or ashamed, to ac- 
knowledge their ignorance, which is foolish, anyway, ”be- 
cause the professional will have them sized up within 
twenty-four hours. 

But you may not want or, possibly, you cannot afford a 
full time paid hand. Your best procedure in that case is 
either to engage a professional for a few weeks to give you 
practical training; or to take experienced friends along to 
stand over you until you are well broken in. In the past few 
years, I have read a number of yarns of cruises, told with a 
dash of braggadocio, on which the principals were confes- 
sedly lacking in nautical proficiency. This lack of knowledge 
was used as an excuse for the troubles they got themselves 
(and other boats) into, and they evidently expected the 
reader to sympathize fully with their difficulties. They are, 
however, subject rather to censure for a flippant attitude 
toward important responsibilities. 

As soon as you have decided to buy your boat, or, at the 
latest, as soon as you have bought her, start in to study your 
subject. This may be done either under the guidance of an 
organization such as the U. S. Power Squadrons, or by col- 
lecting books on the various branches of the art and doing 
home work. In the latter case, it is a great help to have an 
experienced and sympathetic friend close at hand, to whom 
you can go when your head starts to spin with nautical 
terminology. 

The first, and most important, subject to take up is the 
Rules of the Road at Sea. (Inland rules will be enough for 
the start.) These can be learned by heart without leaving 
your fireside. They are, in most essentials, along the same 
general lines as the traffic rules applying to automobiles; in 
other words, they are based on common sense. If you sub- 
stitute buoys for silent policemen and road signs, sailing 

(Continued on page 111) 
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This motor ferry boat travels across the channel at the entrance to St. Ann’s Bay 


A TUNA FROM ST. ANN’S HARBOR 


By 





Photos by the Author 
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4, [EEP mountains rise majestically from the 
shores of St. Ann’s harbor showing the dark, 
unbroken spruce on their sides except where 
— the red rock or gravel breaks through in spots 
so steep that even the spruce trees cannot 
cling to them. On one or two of the more gradual 
slopes near the water, light green clearings and bright, 
white houses serve to make the solid wall of the mountains 
the more impressive. In all Nova Scotia there is no other 
harbor like this one. The province in general is low and flat. 
Only in the north, in Cape Breton, does the land lift high 
against the sky.and the shores sweep upward swiftly from 
the sea. And when you have coursed Cape Breton on the 
Cabot Trail seeking the most beautiful harbor of them all 
you will end up at St. Ann’s. 
St. Ann’s Bay is broad and deep and when the wind comes 
down from the northeast the swells ride high on its shores. 
They ride high, too, on the narrow spit of land that runs out 






to the southward at the head of the bay, closing off, except , 


for the last hundred yards, the entrance to St. Ann’s harbor. 
The years and waves have built up that long slender barrier 
of stones to protect the harbor behind it from the fury of the 
storms that sweep across the bay. 

It is through this narrow gateway that the giant tuna slip 
into the quiet of this landlocked harbor. Six miles long and 
three miles wide, protected by long high mountains from the 
winds, St. Ann’s harbor is unique in tuna fishing. Once 
hooked inside this narrow channel, a tuna cannot head for 
the open sea and can be played in the calmest of water. 


The first man to bring a giant tuna to gaff on rod and reel 
in Nova Scotia waters was Commander J. K. L. Ross. His 
fishing was done out in the bay at St. Ann’s where the south 
shore runs out steep and shadowed all the way to Cape 
Dauphin at its eastern boundary. His angling is a story of 
courage and patience eventually rewarded. The tackle 
available then was far inferior to any in use now. In 1908 he 
hooked twenty-two big fish and lost them all because his 
tackle wouldn’t hold. The next year he came back with bet- 
ter tackle and after losing a number succeeded in capturing 
several. In 1911 he hooked a great tuna that weighed 680 
pounds and beached it to claim a new world’s record. 

It seemed strange to me, then, when Nova Scotia tuna 
angling opened up with a bang in the last few years, that 
there were no reports of tuna catches coming in from St. 
Ann’s. The information bureau could help but little. They 
had no knowledge of boats available or information on the 
fishing. In Sydney, on my way to Newfoundland for a sal- 
mon fishing trip, I inquired about tuna in nearby St. Ann’s. 
The information I dug up was surprising. 

A certain moneyed man had taken up J. K. L. Ross’s old 
place on St. Ann’s harbor and had also taken up the fishing. 
Every year he fished and caught big tuna but no word of this 
ever leaked out by the way of the press. To those who came 
searching for information about boats and fishing the reply 
was that there were no boats available and the fish were 
scarce. The whole thing was fantastic. A man with a private 
tuna pond! 

That was in 1936 and last: year I made up my mind that if 
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it were humanly possible I would fish St. Ann’s. Again the 
travel bureau could offer no helpful information. There were 
boats at Wedgeport and Liverpool and Jordan’s Bay but 
right then they couldn’t even say whether or not there were 
any tuna at St. Ann’s. In the end I went there. 

The road drops swiftly from the heights of Kelly’s Moun- 
tain to Englishtown, on the south shore of the channel that 
guards the harbor. It was evening in early September and 
the air was still and the water calm. I took the funny little 





ferry across the channel to the northwest shore. In the few 
minutes on the ferry I learned that tuna had been seen quite 
regularly both in the harbor and the bay. That was some- 
thing; at least, the fish were there. And later, when I had 
driven part way up the hill on the north shore I looked out 
over the blue expanse of the bay and saw white flashes of 
foam on the rippled water and the glint of the sun on the 
bright, wet back of a tuna in the air. 

There were so many things to do and so little time. True 
enough, there were no available boats equipped to take out 
anglers, but the Montgomery brothers, Angus and Harry, 
had a boat that I hoped would do. It was a 25-footer, open, 
with a two-cylinder marine engine . . . and no clutch. By 
running on one cylinder, we could cut the speed down enough 
for trolling, There was one saving grace. At least the boat was 
light enough. so that toward the end of the fight we could 
shut off the motor and the fish would be able to tow it, slow- 
ly. We made a thwart across the stern to take the place of a 
swivel chair and put a gimbal for the rod butt in the center 
of it. Rude side rests were put in place. The boat was ready. 

At Wedgeport there is a tide rip into which the giant tuna 
come to feed; at Liverpool there are herring nets around 
which the fish congregate; but at St. Ann’s there are no herring 
after June and the few mackerel meshed in the nets 
Harry and Angus put out were not enough to draw the tuna 
to them. J. K. L. Ross had trolled from a small boat rowed 
by two men. His successor apparently used the same 
method although his ways were not common knowledge. Like 
the swordfish along that coast, the tuna were scarce last 
year, and his catches had been limited to three small fish. 

The Montgomerys were grand. Their hearts were as 
wrapped up in the capturing of a tuna as mine was. We 
settled down to six days of fishing, starting from scratch. 
At 3:30 that first morning we were up and out to the nets to 
get our mackerel for bait. Since there were only a few small 
ones in the net, we used handlines to fish for them and in the 
days that followed this was our method of getting bait. 

Again and again during that first long day we saw schools 
of tuna smashing on the surface. They came clear of the 
water, in many cases, milling about and cutting back and 
forth, but they never stayed up long. Once, we were able to 
get near enough with the boat to have thrown a line to them 
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Our first task was to catch mackerel for bait and they were deposited in a 
tub of water (left) in which they swam around until needed. Below, a tuna 


feeding on the surface while gulls circle overhead 





but by the time the trolled bait had reached them they had 
dropped from sight. In other years, Harry said, we could 
have trolled right through large schools and had them come 
up again right behind the boat. 

We weren’t sure at first whether the fish were feeding or 
just playing around on the surface but in the end we knew. 
The gulls and terns sometimes hovered over the tuna as 
they cut the surface and swirled and boiled below it, diving 
down and picking up food from the water. That was the 
answer. The tuna were feeding and the birds were picking up 
the chopped bits of fish they left. 

The tuna varied greatly in size. A few schools were of 
medium size, that is around 250 pounds, but most of them 
were smaller and some of them looked about 50. It seemed 
strange that we saw no big fish, none of the giant tuna that 
had made the northern waters famous. Our hope was that 
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the smaller fish were showing and the bigger ones were below. 

All that day we were unable to put the bait near any of 
the schools we saw. At noon I rigged up an old anchor shank 
on a cod line and a light tie from that to my trolling line to 
take the bait down deep in the hope of intercepting one of 
the schools as they swam deep, looking for food. At the end 
of the day we had seen a lot of tuna, disappointingly small 
tuna, but we had not had a strike and we couldn’t be sure 
that we had even put the bait close to any of the fish. 

The second day was no better than the first. I tried a new 
stunt of keeping some of our mackerel alive in tubs and using 
them for bait, drifting at various depths, chumming at the 
same time. We had no action and since a brisk breeze stirred 
up the water we saw few schools of fish. 

That night Dad Montgomery joined us in a council of 
war. ‘‘J. K. L.,” he reminisced, ‘“‘always fished out by the 
Cape. He was a big, able man and he fished with a rod only 
half as long as that one there and his was stiff'as a poker. He 
had one place near the Cape where the red cliffs are steepest 
that he called ‘Sure Pop Hole’ because he could always 
count on hooking a fish there. Why don’t you try out there? 

When we had caught our bait we turned out toward the 











St. Ann’s Bay is broad and deep 
but its entrance is almost closed by 


@ narrow sand spit on which a 
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open sea and ran along the dark green, shadowed shore, 
reaching the high red cliffs just as the early sunlight slanted 


-across them. A young eagle soared along the rim of the cliff 


barely above the tips of the spruce as I cut and sewed a 
trolling bait and we watched for the smother of foam or the 
patch of rough water that would tell us of the presence of the 
tuna. Suddenly Harry clutched my shoulder and said, 
“Look!” 

I looked and saw tiny silvery shafts slipping along on top 
of the waves, barely seeming to touch with their tails before 
they were out into the air again. “Bill-fish,” I explained, 
‘‘and there may be some tuna after them.” 

Entranced by their leaping motion, we watched the skip- 
ping bill-fish, a species of gar that migrates to the north with 
the broadbill and tuna. Harry and Angus had never seen 
them in action before though they had found a few dead ones 
that had been washed up on the beaches. Then, a few yards 
behind the leaping silver streaks, the water parted and the 
broad blue back of a tuna showed in a porpoising roll. He 
was immediately flanked by two others. These were bigger 
fish than any we had seen before. They looked to,be at least 
400 pounds. We were getting warm. We trolled the bait near 
where they had shown. There was no strike although we 
worked that section for hours and at noon we turned back 
toward the harbor in the face of a stiff breeze that had come 
up. 

The harbor narrows at its head and splits into two narrow 
channels stretching up into the valley. We had heard that 
the moneyed man was spending some time up there for the 
first time this season. We trolled back and forth in front of 
the channels where the harbor is less than three-quarters of a 
(Continued on page 116) 
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The U. S. Coast Guard Cutter “‘Cayuga” accompanied the fleet to Bermuda and kept in constant touch with the progress of the race 


The Bermuda Race from the Coast Guard Cutter “Cayuga” 


By 


HERBERT L. STONE 


OT often does one have a chance to observe 
what happens to a fleet in a long ocean race, 
once the land is dropped below the horizon. 
Usually, the yachts disappear over the sea 
rim and all is speculation until the leaders 

“ begin to arrive at their destination a matter 

of days, or even weeks, later. In this year’s Bermuda Race, 

through the courtesy of the U. S. Coast Guard Service, we 
were fortunate in having the Cutter Cayuga assigned to 
accompany the fleet from Newport to Bermuda. Aboard 
her were some members of the Sailing Committee and for the 
first time it was possible to get a general picture of how the 
race was sailed. Even at that, due to the direction of the 
wind and the state of the weather, the fleet was badly 
spread out and only a few of the contestants could be seen 
at any one time. In all probability, not more than 20 of the 

43 starters were sighted from the cutter after the first 

afternoon. 

As only a small patch of the ocean could be seen from the 
Cayuga’s bridge at any given time, and as many of the 
modern rigs are as alike as two peas in a pod, it was often 
difficult to recognize some of the yachts at a distance of 
four or five miles. However, two of the contestants, the 
ketch Escapade and the schooner Santana, were frequently 
in communication with the Cayuga through wireless tele- 
phone equipment which they carried and the committee 
was thus able to learn the whereabouts of some of the 





contestants they could not themselves see. The following, 
in condensed form, is what we were able to observe from the 
ringside seat the cutter afforded. 

At the start from Brenton Reef Lightvessel, on June 21st, 
the wind was SSW, moderate, and of about 10 to 12 miles 
velocity. As none of the yachts could quite lay and make 
good the Bermuda course, most of the skippers gave them 
a good rap full on the starboard tack and let them foot, 
trusting that the wind would shift before the Islands were 
reached. No use to pinch so early in the race. The schooners 
and ketches naturally fell off to leeward of the rest, and even” 
some of the yawls sailed wide. 

On the Cayuga we picked up the stragglers of the fleet 
about 4:30 and worked along slowly at about six knots 
until dark, with the tail-enders. The fleet was already begin- 
ning to spread out and before dark the leaders were out of 
sight ahead. Escapade was last seen well to the eastward and 
footing fast, holding well with Latzfa. 

At 10:00 p.m. fog shut in and hung on intermittently 
until daylight. As the fleet was then in the steamer lane, the 
Cayuga sent out warnings to several passenger steamers of 
the presence of the yachts. The wind lightened during the 
night and at five knots the cutter was making better time 
than the Class B boats she was with. 

At about 4:00 a.m., June 22nd, the wind backed to SSE 
and most of the fleet tacked to port and stood to the 
westward, but many of the yachts never got back farther 
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than the rhumb line course between Newport and Bermuda. 
Some, however, got ten miles or so to the westward of the 
line before the wind again hauled to SSW around noon, 
when everybody went back on the starboard tack again, to 
hold it until they closed in on Bermuda. The wind seemed 
grooved at SSW, and hardly let the fleet up for a moment. 
The closer-winded boats were, as usual, at an advantage. 

The Cayuga was with the leading Class B boats at day- 
light and slowly worked up through them at six knots speed. 
Several sails in sight, too far off for positive identification. 
At 8:30 a.m. passed through sharp rain squall, which carried 
very little wind. 

At 10:01 a.m., telephone from Escapade reported Latifa 
with all sail lowered except staysail, evidently in trouble but 
not needing help. Her approximate position then was 25 
miles from Cayuga and some 20 miles east of rhumb line 
course. Later, she reported Latifa with jigger set as heading 
northwest, evidently returning to Newport. Too bad! (It 
later developed that the bobstay fitting on the stem at the 
water line had given way under the extra strain of the big 
masthead Genoa of her new rig. The fitting had been on the 
yacht since she was built and was not part of the new rig 
put on in this country.) 

At 11:40, passed Roland von Bremen close aboard, hard on 
starboard tack, and shortly after noon had Belisarius 
alongside, also on starboard tack, and near enough to wave 
to her crew, while a white yawl, thought to be Vryling, was 
sighted standing to westward on port. tack. White sloop, 
thought to be Swell, seen to westward and doing well. 

We were now up with the Class A boats and saw Barlo- 
vento on starboard tack and, at 1:30 p.m., Vamarie, followed 
by Mistress, crossed our stern, both holding port tack to 
westward as long as they remained in sight. The wind was 
then south and gradually hauling to SSW. Three-quarters 
of an hour later we sighted Sonny off to the eastward, on 
starboard tack and sailing fast in the freshening breeze. 
She was then well up and ahead of many of the larger yachts. 
As the afternoon advanced and we neared the Stream, the 
wind hardened and the sea began to make up. Several sails 
in sight, all to the eastward of us. Night clear, wind holding 
at SSW. Entered Gulf Stream during night and increased 
speed to 8.3 knots to work up with the leaders. 

June 23rd came in clear with the wind fresh at SSW 
and increasing. At daylight had four sails in sight, a white 
cutter to starboard (later identified as Actaea), a big white 
yawl to port (Elizabeth McCaw) about two miles distant, 
and two unidentified yawls or cutters astern, the morning 
sun shining on their white headsails. The Stream had set us 
some ten miles east of the rhumb line during the night and 
we judged from Actaea’s well-known windward ability that 
the bulk of the fleet was off to leeward and still farther east. 

Actaea was carrying only small headsails and full main, 
and she was.slowly dropping back as we maintained speed 
of 8.3 knots through the water. It was breezing up (we 
judged the velocity then at about 25 m.p.h.) and at 7:30 
Actaea turned in three reefs in the mainsail, doing the job 
smartly in under ten minutes. The sea was high and confused 
and for the next two hours Actaea held us even while our 
speed was still 8.3. The big yawl carried No. 1 jib topsail 
and stood up well to her work. 

About 10:30 a.m., when some 20 miles east of base course, 
the Cayuga increased speed to 10 knots and steamed ahead 
to try to find some of the larger yachts such as Baruna, 
Mandoo II, Windigo, etc. None was sighted that day. 

Blew hard all afternoon and increased at night. Estimated 


“‘Nedumo,” a fine new yawl owned by Henry Devereux, had to 
return‘when 240 miles on her way because the turnbuckle toggles 
on her shrouds gave way. On the way back she lost her mizzenmast 


‘The head sea, plus strong Gulf Stream set, was forcing the 
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30 miles’ velocity or better; later borne out by anemometer 
records on Vamarie, at masthead, of 32 to 38 (speed of yacht 
should be deducted) and on Baruna, at deck, of 30 to 35. 


yachts off to eastward, and the next morning, when no sails 
were in sight, the Cayuga steamed 16 miles due east of her 
position. Even then we did not raise any of the racers. The 
Baruna reported later that she was some 40 miles east of the 
rhumb line at this time. The little Canadian schooner Eska- 
soni was at one time as much as 130 miles east of the 
line. The others must have been in between. Santana 
reported by radio telephone that day, giving her position, 
which plotted some 50 miles east and 50 astern of us. 

South of the Stream the wind lightened only a little and 
hung at SSW but there was less sea. No sails sighted that 
day, but Escapade’s and Santana’s radio kept us in touch and 
we figured we were abreast and to windward of the leaders. 
This was borne out when at daylight next morning we 
sighted Baruna heading westward on the port tack about an 
hour and a half before we picked up Bermuda. The wind 

(Continued on page 109) 
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She was designed and built for Henry C. Gibson, of Jenkin- 
town, Pa., by Hubert S$. Johnson Boat and Engine Works, of 
Bay Head, N. J. “Vesta” is 48’ long, 13’ 714" beam and 5’ 
draft. She is planked with cedar, decks are of teak, and 
houses of mahogany. Engine room and house tops are sound 



















insulated. Two steering positions are provided. 


Twin MRA-6 Superior Diesels, with special 
mufflers and underwater exhaust, drive 
“Vesta.” The engines are cooled with fresh 
water, passing through Harrison heat ex- 
changers, and Bendix controls are fitted. 






Her cruising radius is one thousand miles. 
M. Rosenfeld 
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MARYLAND 


Vs. 


VIRGINIA 


The 1938 Log Canoe Championship 


By 


RALPH H. WILEY 


“Tradition,” 32-year-old 
Virginia Poquoson log 
canoe with a modern rig 


ACE stories are better written before the race, for the 
contest itself may easily ruin the yarn. This is more 
than true when we report the log canoe classic of all 

time, a red hot match between the champions of Virginia 
and Maryland. Before the great day we may recount an 
ideal contest, a beautiful sailing breeze, cloudless skies and 
a perfect course chosen by an invincible race committee. The 
graceful canoes jockey for the start, the perfectly trained 
crews sliding smoothly in and out on the springboards as the 
enormous snow white sails turn each cat’s-paw into un- 
believable bursts of speed. All the contestants crack the line 
at the gun, with the crafty home town skipper managing to 
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squeeze himself into the weather berth. There are no fouls, 
no breakdowns and our perfect handicapping system prom- 
ises a breath taking finish amid the cheers of the assembled 
thousands. The local boys win by a nose, due only to their 
superior skill and environment, while the ‘‘foreigners”’ tie 
for second prize, a “‘kaig of beer” which may be evenly 
divided among them all. 

It we write the story after the race, anything can happen; 
we have a squall, there is no breeze, probably no windward 
leg, due to poor judgment on the part of the committee, 
there are fouls and rumors of fouls, the foresheet man falls 
overboard with the sheet made fast to his arm, our favorite 
breaks down, capsizes or her skipper falls off the water wagon, 
and at the finish there is only one doubtful and friendless 
winner who drifts across the finish line long after the hon- 
orable committee and weary spectators have gone home to 
juleps, crab cakes, beaten biscuits and home cured ham. 

As it now seems certain that the annual regatta of the 
Tred Avon Yacht Club at Oxford on August 13th will bring 
together the famous Flying Cloud, temperamental queen of 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and Garland Miller’s 
equally famous Virginia canoe Tradition for what may 
truthfully be called the Log Canoe Championship of the 
World, it seems altogether fitting that we should weigh the 
evidence and forecast the results to our exact liking. As to 
the outcome of this knockdown and dragout affair, there 
can be little doubt and, if you have any money to bet, here 
is the exact dope. The Flying Cloud can tow a bucket and 
beat Tradition. If you do not believe it, ask any Eastern 
Shore man. Tradition can outsail the Cloud at least two to 
one in any weather. If you are doubtful, ask any loyal 
Virginian. 

Great interest centers about the contest because of the 


characteristics and records of the vessels. While both are 
(Continued on page 120) 


“Flying Cloud,” the Maryland contender, is a modern log canoe 
but with a square stern instead of the conventional sharp stern 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH amit “RITE” RIG 





Fig. 1, the little model making knots with a reaching breeze. 
Right, Fig. 2, the model with the sail trimmed for running free 


in which ballast or great breadth of beam is essential to 

keep the vessel on her feet. Curiously enough, this battle 
between opposing forces — the heeling moment of the rig 
and the righting moment of the hull — is nowhere so acute 
as in the modern racing yacht with her lofty rig and deep, 
bulbous keel. Curiously, I say, because it is an unscientific 
anomaly in this supposedly scientific age. It has resulted in a 
type of sailing craft which, while able to point higher and 
foot faster close hauled than any other (in smooth water), is 
nevertheless a comparatively duill sailer off the wind with a 
top speed lower than that of many a cruising craft. This may 
come with the shock of a new idea even to an experienced 
yachtsman but it is a fact nevertheless. The racing sloop of 
extreme design is not a fast hull. There is something ludicrous 
in the spectacle of a vessel in which everything has been 
sacrificed to speed giving up the ghost at 12 or 13 knots 
when a schooner such as the old Endymion would reel off her 
15 and a clipper with a full cargo under hatches would run at 
17 knots or better, hour after hour before a gale of wind. Our 
racing yachts sacrifice speed due to the necessity for a deep, 
weighted keel to keep them from capsizing. 


Fins several thousand years men have been building ships 
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Fig. 3, a 12 foot boat with “‘kite’’ rig, the sail in “‘neutral” 





By 


JOHN T. ROWLAND 





Another curious anomaly is that the only people who have 
seriously entertained the idea of devising a rig without heel- 
ing moment are savages. Or, at least, so we are taught to 
consider certain islanders of the far South Seas. I am not 
thinking of their outriggers (made necessary by the extreme 
narrowness of a single-log canoe) but of the form and man- 
agement of the great leaf-shaped matting sails which they 
sometimes employ. These are so placed with reference to the 
wind that they may actually exert a lifting and righting 
force upon the hull rather than the reverse. It was with the 
idea of testing this, to us, novel principle that the rigs illus- 
trated in this article were devised. The results have con- 
firmed the writer’s opinion that the principle is a sound one 
and that the idea of a sailing rig which will actually exert a 
righting moment on the hull while propelling it through the 
water is not the brainstorm which it may at first sight ap- 
pear. If I am right in this revolutionary assumption, it 
means that a way is open to the creation of really fast sailing 
craft — fast, that is, in the absolute sense and not merely 
in comparison with other sailing boats. 

The photographs make this principle pretty clear. It is 
the same in all three rigs, the first of which (Figures 1 and 2) 
was used on the 24-inch model with which my experiments 
began. For our present purpose, it may be said to consist in 
allowing the wind to strike the under surface of a sail and. 
lift instead of striking a perpendicular sail and forcing it 
down. That it really had this effect was illustrated by the 
following circumstance. As the model lay becalmed, the 
weight of the sail and spars gave her a noticeable list to 
leeward, but the instant a puff of wind struck her she would 
straighten up on an even keel. In a sharp puff you could see 
the whole boat lift and once, in a sudden squall, she jumped 
nearly out of water. Later, I had a similar experience in my 
12-foot boat and the sensation was novel and interesting in 
the extreme. 

Of course, as the model righted, she would also: start 
ahead, but all little models seem fast and I had no good way 
of gauging her speed — although I did know that she would 
scoot when any conventionally rigged model would have 
been lying on her beam ends. So I got a small centerboard 
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sail boat hull and built the rig illustrated in Figures 3, 4 and 
5. This is a development of the rig used on the model, with 
the same general proportions. I now had something that I 
could compare with small sail boats of the conventional type. 
I soon found that she could not sail with the latter in light 
airs, though in her defense it may be added that the sail area 
was rather small. But when it began to breeze up, the case 
was different. She sailed on an even keel; the sharpest puff 
had no terrors and she would scoot like a power boat when 
any other little craft was lying on her side. The stronger the 
wind, the more apparent became the advantage of her rig. I 
finally gave her a genuine breakdown test by sailing her in a 
severe storm until the rig parted company with the boat. 
She nearly drowned me with spray before this finale but at 
no time did she depart from an even keel. I am positive that 
no other small boat would have stood up that day long 
enough to clear her moorings. So I considered that my prin- 
ciple was clearly proved. 

The machinery of this rig was rather cumbersome. The 
three booms by which the sail was supported were pivoted 
at their lower ends to permit the sail to be shifted from side 
to side, according to the tack, while the entire apparatus 
revolved about a vertical axis. In this manner, the sail was 





Fig. 4, above, the boat close-hauled on the port tack. 
Below, Fig. 5, on a broad reach. Her rig suggests the strange 
looking craft which ply the South Seas 
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Fig. 6, above, the ‘‘awning sail’’ of the “kite” rig in neu- 
tral position. Note the vangs and the sheet. Fig. 7, below, 
the ‘‘awning”’ tilted up to a gentle breeze 
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trimmed and, since there was no limit to its revolution, it 
was never necessary to jibe. It seemed to me, however, that 
a simpler arrangement would be better and accordingly I 
evolved the. rig shown in Figures 6 and 7. In this case, the 
sail is pivoted at the top of the short mast. Its tilt sidewise is 
controlled by vangs running down from the two ends of the 
cross yard and it is trimmed by means of a sheet, as the 
pictures make clear. 

This made for unquestionable gain in the direction of 
simplicity and it proved also a much faster rig in light airs 
since the sail could be tilted up nearly to the perpendicular 
when desired, but it did not possess the positive and auto- 
matic righting power of the former rig. This was partly be- 
cause the center of the sail was over the center of the boat 
instead of being out to leeward, and partly because the 
operator had to look sharp not to be caught by a puff with 
the sail too straight up. The rather surprising thing about 
both rigs was that they- would drive the boat as fast as they 
did considering the small area and the fact that the sail was 
always tilted more or less. I believe this is due chiefly to the 
total absence of heel. There seems to be no limit (save the 
strength of materials) to the size of sail, patterned on. the 


earlier rig, which a given hull might carry, since the sail has.a 
(Continued on page 120) 
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“Pahlo” (right) is a twin screw cruiser 
owned by Henry Clay Miller, of River- 
side, Conn. She is 54’ in length over all, 
12’ 10” beam and 3’ 9” draft. Her 
power plant is a pair of 6-cylinder 
514" by 6” Sterling engines. She was 
built by Annapolis Yacht Yard. 


“Rockette II’? (below) is a Herreshoff 
“Seafarer,” owned by V. Z. Reed, Jr., 
of Newport, R. |. She is 25’ in length 
over all, 21’ 6” water line, 7’ 9” beam 
and 4’ draft. She carries 3000 pounds 
of lead on her keel. 
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“Watchuett Ill” was de- 
signed and built by the 
Elco Works, Bayonne, 
N. J., for Harry G. Fisk, 
of Boston. She is a 53- 
footer with beam of 13’ 9” 
and draft of 3’ 0’’. Two 8- 
cylinder 314" by 5” 
Chrysler engines drive her. 


American Car and Foundry Company recently delivered “Pug Il,” an a.c.f. 
38-foot twin screw express cruiser to James R. Morris, of Chautauqua Lake, 
N. Y. Her power plant is a pair of Gray engines which give her a speed of 


better than_20 miles per hour. 


Edwin Levick 
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Levick 
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Van S. Merle-Smith owns 
this 52-footer ‘‘Nansipat 
Ill.” She was designed by 
Purdy Boat Co. and Spark- 
man & Stephens, and built 
by Adolph Koch and 
Fyfe’s Shipyard, at Glen- 
wood, L. |. Two 12-cylin- 
der 5” by 7” Capitol 
engines drive her. 
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“Tech Jr.” is a Sportsman 45 Sedan designed and built by Huckins Yacht 
Corporation of Jacksonville, Fla., and Essex, Conn., for an owner whose name is 
withheld. Twin Scripps V-12 300 engines give her a cruising speed of 27 m.p.h. 


Press Herald Express 
Portland, Me. 


M., Rosenfeld Photos 


““Quampache,”’ (left) a 46-footer, was 
designed by Wm. H. Hand, Jr., and 
built by Hodgdon Bros., at East Booth- 
bay, Me., for Howard S. Hart, of New 
Britain, Conn. Her engine is a 6-cylinder 
51%" by 7” Hall-Scott. 


Below, ‘‘Damajo,” a 30-foot motor- 
sailer just after she took the water at the 
Portland Yacht Service, Inc., Portland, 
Me. She was designed by Winthrop L. 
Warner, of Middletown, Conn., for 
Harold P. Cooley, of Portland. 
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AN AMATEUR DESIGNS A BOAT 


By 


KENNETH DAVID 


EK THOUGHT we had chosen a good place to 
WG oie our boat, and we had, except for one thing — 

there were too many curious visitors. So many 
people dropped in to see the boat and watch us work that 
we seriously considered supplying them with a visitor’s 
register, pen and ink. At times, when she was nearing com- 
pletion, there were so many people around that every time 
I answered a question I felt as if I were making a public 
address. But it was amazing to find how many people, in an 
inland town, knew enough about boats to fire a broadside of 
intelligent questions about the one we were building. At 
first, we gloried in the answers but, before she was finished 
we replied like automatons. Under cross-examination, our 
answers went something like this: 

““No, she’s going to be a sail boat. Twenty-two and a half 
feet over all, eighteen and a half on the water line, and seven 
and a half feet wide. Freeboard? There’s plenty. About 
twenty-two inches at the lowest point, then a gradual rise to 
thirty inches at the bow. Oh yes, she’s to have a cabin. It 
will be big enough for two to cruise. Yes, I know she looks 
like a centerboarder but she’ll have a fin keel. Oh, some- 
where around 500 pounds on an iron casting at the bottom. 
Then we'll probably carry 500 more pounds of ballast inside 
the hull. The mast will be about 35 feet high. A sloop — 
you know, with the little sail up in front. The total sail 
area will be around 300 square feet. A wheel? Not on your 
life! A tiller is the thing on a small sail boat. Of course, we 
had plans to follow but they were our own. Yes, I designed 
her myself. I know we’re taking a chance. Oh, she’ll sail, we 
aren’t worrying about that, but just how she’ll sail we don’t 
know yet. Yeah, that would be too bad. Good by.”’ 

Of course, the questions varied but that is an average of 
our answers. An amateur boatbuilder, unless he loves to 
talk, enjoys meeting strangers, likes to be watched as he 
works and to receive generous advice about how this or 
that really ought to be done, should build in a lonely spot 
or behind barred doors. But don’t take me too seriously. 


Our visitors often encouraged us with compliments and 
sometimes offered helpful criticism concerning the work. 

Though I designed this boat, don’t assume that I’m a 
competent designer or even a veterah yachtsman. My en- 
tire five seasons of sailing experience have been spent on 
Lake Erie, especially around the island district and on 
Sandusky Bay. At the close of the 1933 season, I was sailing 
a small cat boat, but was dissatisfied and soon found myself 
drawing pictures of a larger boat, the perfect boat, in my 
mind. She was roughly sketched on paper and I yearned to 
see her on the water. So did my future partner, Harry, 
who had caught the fever too. So we began to consider our 
chances of actually designing and building a boat. We had 
already searched everywhere we knew of for plans of.a boat 
similar to the one that was in the back of our minds. Finding 
nothing quite what we wanted, we finally decided to take 
the chance. I patiently learned the fundamentals of sail 
boat designing and drew up the plans. We then consulted 
a naval architect who assured us that we would have,: at 
least, a boat that would sail. He suggested some minor 
changes and we promptly made them. Thus encouraged, 
we drew full size plans, found a place to build, and soon be-. 
gan to substitute wood and metal for paper and ink. 

This design we were pinning our hopes on was that of a 
little cruiser, a chine boat with.a shoal draft hull and a fin 
keel. The hull itself, having no skeg, was to draw only fifteen 
inches. With the fin keel, she would draw about three feet 
nine inches. We wanted a keel so that she would be sure to 
right herself after the steepest knockdown and so that the 
cabin wouldn’t be obstructed by a centerboard trunk. We 
wanted a fully enclosed cabin with room enough in it so 
that two could cruise more or less extensively. We wanted a 
boat that would be seaworthy but not especially at her 
best in heavy weather, for the Great Lakes, though violent 
on occasion, are usually gentle with the yachtsman during 
the summer months. We wanted attractive lines, at least 
to our own eyes. We wanted a dry boat and we earnestly 
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’ hoped for some speed. But the most practical and timely 
requirement was that she must cost far less to build than 
the usual 23-foot cruiser. Being of shoal draft, our type of 
hull lent itself to this important demand. We could use the 
same simple building methods that we would on a Snipe or a 
similar small boat, turning the hull over to plank the 
bottom. 

Using this easy type of construction and economizing at 
every turn, we turned out the boat, equipped to sail, for 
about $300. But, partly because we didn’t want to invest too 
much before the design proved itself, and partly because 
we couldn’t raise the cash anyway, we finished the cabin 
and cockpit sparingly. Another aid in economy was the 
rather light construction. The planking was western red 
cedar 34-inch thick, and the frames, keel, transom, stem and 
stringers, of white oak, were comparatively light. That is, 
the construction was light compared with that of cruisers 
which have been washed ashore in a heavy sea and dragged 
off again without serious damage. Our boat would do the 
washing ashore but I’m afraid there would be only stove 
wood to drag away. In construction, she is more day boat 
than cruiser. 

We had begun the actual building about the first of Jan- 
uary. Being otherwise unemployed most of the time, I 
worked quite steadily on the boat until the middle of 
August, when we launched her. My partner worked as 
steadily for three months. I had built a smaller boat before, 
he had helped, and both of us had been soaking up boat- 
building lore from every available source for months. We 
turned out a fairly creditable job, I believe. A professional 
would probably never want it called his own, but at least the 
ranker amateurs would be proud of it. As cruisers go, she 
is of light construction but she is sound and tight. We 
fastened planking to all main frames with galvanized boat 
nails and are now convinced that these nails, driven into 
white oak, hold at least as well as any other type of fasten- 
ing. All planking curves were gradual enough so that no 
steaming or soaking of the strakes was necessary. 

Although we did all of the work on the hull ourselves, 
when we began thinking of the canvas problem, we wanted 
very much to have a professional do the job. But, as soon 
as we realized that, for financial reasons, it was a choice of 
either making the sails ourselves or not sailing that season, 
we began to study the fine art of sailmaking. By politely 
disregarding the conflicting advice of other amateurs, and 
using the suggestions contained in a little book on sail- 
making, we made a sail that draws well. 

Transporting the 1600-pound hull fifteen miles overland 
to the lake was, for us, a major engineering feat. But, using 
a heavy trailer made to carry boats, we had little trouble 
and not a bit’ of damage was done. 

The Sandusky Bay regatta was in full swing the day we 
stepped the mast and worked on the rigging. We worked 





We launched the boat after a 15-mile overland journey 






















































“Sea Wings” handles easily, is stiff and dry, goes 
to windward well and is fast in light weather 


feverishly, for in the morning the sail boats would be racing 
and we hoped to be with them, if the wind was light enough. 
We slept in the boat that night, sitting up in the cabin till 
late sewing sail track slides along the mainsail luff. In the 
morning, soon after daybreak, we made ready for a trial 
sail. Had our design been a tested one, we would have 
looked forward to this event with pleasure. As it was, we 
were, nervous and mumbled things under our breath — 
mostly prayers. We had planned this trial for early morning 
so that we would be seen by as few people as possible. 

The sky was overcast and there was an eight- or ten-mile 
offshore breeze. We hoisted the jib and under it went out of 
the yachting basin. A few hundred feet out in the bay, we 
came into the wind and hoisted the mainsail. Then, Allah 
be praised, as the sails filled, she picked up her skirts and 
began going places. There were three of us aboard. We were 
silent for a minute, unconsciously awed by the momentous 
occasion. Then we all exclaimed in one breath: ‘‘ Boy, she’s 
going to be fast!’’ or words to that effect. We marveled and 
gloried in the way she went through the little bay chop. 

“Trim in the sheets, then be ready to come about,” I 
cried, being at the tiller. She swung into the wind like a 
shot and was off on the other tack before we knew what 
was happening, leaving us in a tangle of ropes in the cockpit. 
We had expected her to come into the wind slowly and 
(Continued-.on page 118) 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 


YACHTING 


AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 





Dead Reckoning 


LWAYS keep plenty of water and hardtack 
aboard,” said the Old Man, as we reclined 
beneath the awning on the Molly Auk’s after 
deck. ‘‘That’s good advice any time.” 
Fitz and I leaned forward and held lighted 
“¥ matches to his pipe. The Old Man chuckled. 
‘Not so fast,’ he said. For a moment he paused and stared 
at the sunset. ‘‘By gad,” he said, “‘that’s what I should’ve 
said to Captain W. that day forty years ago!” 





The Dovenby Hall was bound for Calcutta. I was second 
mate that voyage. A hell of a trip, it was. Typheon in the 
Bay of Bengal. Then, at the mouth of the Hooghly, old Cap- 
tain W. lost his bearings. The sky had been overcast for days. 
No sights, mind you. At six o’clock that morning he was on 
deck, staring under the foot of the cro’jik at the sea ahead. 

“‘Mister,” he said after a few moments, “‘take my binocu- 
lars and get aloft to the fore royal. Damned if I can under- 
stand where that pilot boat’s got to.” 

From the fore royal yard a few minutes later, I looked 
down on the gray disc of the sea, ‘‘ Nothing in sight, sir,” 
I sang out. 

You'll understand how far out his figuring was when I tell 
you we made four knots before the wind all that morning, 
but saw no signs of the pilot boat. The Old Man was pretty 
jumpy. I could tell by the way he paced up and down, biting 
hard on his pipe stem. About twelve thirty he went below 
and did some more dead reckoning. When he came back on 
deck he grinned and tapped my shoulder. 

“‘Mister,” he said, ‘‘you’ll allow my ability to sail any- 
thing through a needle’s eye, won’t you?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You'll allow too, Mister, I’m pretty good at dead reck- 
oning?”’ 

“You're a wizard at it, Captain.” 

“Well, Mister, that pilot boat must be up ahead there.” 
He pointed vaguely towards the shark’s tail on the tip of 
the bowsprit. “I’m going to heave to. Then you'll take a 
crew in the port lifeboat and bring a pilot to us.” 

A thick haze was gathering up ahead and the wind was 
making. I looked hard at him. He didn’t blink an eye, and I 
knew his mind was set. 

“‘ Aye, aye, sir,” I said. 

Well, we put off from the ship, me in charge, with ten men. 
According to what old Captain W. had said, I didn’t expect 
to be gone more than two hours. We had a compass in the 
boat and I headed about north by east. About half an hour 
after we’d shoved off, we lost sight of the ship altogether. 
As for the pilot boat — Damn! 

The groaning of the oars in the crutches began to get on 
my nerves but there was no help for it. Sweat poured from 
the men’s bodies. Pretty soon we ran into a big westerly 
setting swell. Our course being a bit east of north, you can 
imagine what we were up against. It wasn’t so bad the first 


hour, but when another hour had passed and there was still 
no sign of the pilot boat I began to sweat like the rowers. 

‘Rest on your oars, men,” I said. We rose on a long, 
slowly mounting swell. I stared ahead. Nothing in sight. 

““Christ!”’ someone said. ‘‘I’m thirsty.” 

“What say, Mister? How about a swig?”’ 

There was no reason why we shouldn’t have a drink. With 
a knife I removed the bung from the water breaker. In that 
instant my tongue seemed to swell and it got as dry as sand- 
paper. I guess the men knew what was wrong the moment 
they saw my expression. They just looked sort of dazed and 
licked their lips. One of them leaned over the gunwale and 
dipped his head in the sea. I didn’t say a word. You see, it 
was my fault. I should have looked at that breaker before 
we left the ship. 

““Give way, men,” I said. 

It must have been pretty near five o’clock when the haze 
lifted. The swells were beginning to show white with foam 
as we labored in the troughs or rose crazily on the windy 
slopes. Looking ahead suddenly, I saw a big B.I. steamer 
bearing down on us at full speed. Smoke belched from her 
funnel as she swept on her course to the southward. So close 
did she come that we could see men on her bridge staring at 
us through their binoculars. I must have stood up and yelled 
like a madman, because in a few minutes I heard her tele- 
graph jangle; then, sweeping around in a wide arc, she 
headed up into the wind and put a ladder over the side. 

A few minutes later I was on her bridge talking to her cap- 
tain. He seemed as old as Methuselah to me, young as I 
was, but I guess he was no more than thirty-five. 

“Maybe you’ll be kind enough to explain,”’ he said, ‘‘just 
what you were doing adrift in the Bay of Bengal.” 

I thought he was about to throw a fit when I got through. 

“‘Of all the fool stunts!” he roared. ‘‘Do you know you 
were in a current setting southwest at three knots? Four 
hours ago, young fellow, I dropped the pilot. This ship 
makes sixteen knots.”’ 

My body went cold all over. Think of it — sixty miles 
from the pilot boat and sweeping out into the Bay of Bengal 
at a three-knot pace! _ 

‘‘Never. mind your lifeboat,”’ he raved. ‘‘ You’ve caused 
me enough trouble. Now I’ve got to steam around and find 
your captain.” 

It hurt my pride to lose that boat, but there was nothing 
else te do but set her adrift. At dusk, I remember, one of the 
steamer’s boats transported us back to the Dovenby Hall. I 
shall never forget the verbal blistering that captain gave our 
skipper. He wasted no words, that B.I. captain. 

And somehow — when I was safe on our poop again, staring 
at the empty port davits —I felt glad I hadn’t told him we’d 
been adrift with neither food nor water in the boat. That 
would have been too much, and I’m sure he would have 
been mad enough to carry us to his next port of call — 
Sydney, Australia. 
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“MIRAMAR II” 


This motor yacht is a special 40-footer designed and built by the Chris- 
Craft Corporation for Mr. McMasters, of Montreal. She may be handled 
from either the bridge abaft the deckhouse or from a station in the cabin. 
The power plant is a Buda Diesel engine which develops 110 horse 
power and gives the yacht a maximum speed of 13 miles per hour. 





A DIESEL-POWERED CHRIS-CRAFT 


“Miramar Il’? has a double stateroom 
aft for the owner (left) and another 
one forward. The galley, shown below, 
is large, light and well ventilated. 
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YACHTING 


APPROACHING THE WINDWARD MARK 


By C. STANLEY OGILVY 


N its Recommendations to Race Committees, the 
North American Yacht Racing Union advises 
that in a match or team race the course should 
be set so that all marks be left to starboard, while 


windward marks, and that the purpose of the suggestion is 
to provide the fairest course for all boats during this part of 
the race. 

Section 5-b of the 1938 Recommendations points out that 
leaving the windward mark to port ‘‘more effectively dis- 
courages ‘team work’ and is less conducive to fouls than 
when marks are left to starboard as yachts able to lay the 
windward mark cannot be forced about or carried off the 
course by those yachts which are unable to lay that mark 
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although having the right of way.’ Certainly, the most 
complicated jams at windward marks are those in which 
several boats become involved because the mark is to be 
left to starboard. But such combinations are too numerous 
and varied to analyze with any success; hence let us stick to 
cases involving only two boats. 

It would be convenient if race committees could always 
follow the above recommendations but, obviously, condi- 
tions often prevent the setting of an ideal course. Therefore, 
let us assume that a match race might have to round either 
way, and consider both cases. The fact is that, even in a 
race of several boats, the match situation is of fundamental 
importance, since it develops so often either between the 


Not: In the diagrams, the wind direction is shown by the arrow, and the 
asterisk represents the windward mark of the course. In every case, the next 
leg is assumed to be a reach or a run. 


in all other races the marks should be left to port. ~ 
It is clear that the difference is important only at: 


two leading boats or between two other boats close together 
in the series standing. 

In a previous article on ‘‘The Unsafe Leeward Position,” 
I mentioned a rule, incomplete as all general rules must be, 
which applies to two boats approaching on the same tack: 
it is fatal to be the outside boat. It will be found that any 
problem which may arise between two boats sailing parallel 
courses to windward is really a simpler form of one ‘of the 
cases discussed here. There is one exception to this state- 
ment, occurring when the windward boat is fetching the 
mark and the leeward boat is not. This situation is covered 
in the racing rules (Rule XXXII, last sentence of paragraph 
one). 

This brings us to the substance of our discussion, which 
deals with two boats approaching the windward mark on 
opposite tacks. 


Mark To Be Left to Port 


The reason this course is preferable in an ordinary race 
is that it favors the boats having the right of way so that 
they can get around unhampered and get out of the way 
without causing trouble. Thus, nearly everybody approaches 
the mark on the starboard tack, and it is just.a question of 
who gets there first. Occasionally the tactics of the race 
force a skipper to approach on the hapless port tack and take 
his chances on getting around somehow. Such a skipper 
usually arrives with his heart in his mouth and such a 
feeling of inferiority that he can be bluffed into a losing 
position with the greatest of ease by a boat with the right 
of way. 

To simplify the language, let us resort to our old friends 
A and B, A being the starboard tack boat (the first time 

(Continued on page 113) 
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“Emancipator VII” and ‘‘Miss Quebec IIl’’ alongside the “petro! pontoon”’ 
(gasoline barge to you) at Torquay. Right, Melvin Crook in “Lady Gen V” 


FTER Herculean labors for ten months, ironing out 
innumerable details, we finally sent a small but 
competitively strong motor boat group abroad 

which is now busy carrying the old Stars and Stripes in 
Kurope’s greatest revival of international racing. 

At this writing, Mortimer Auerbach has won the historic 
Duke of York Trophy, Melvin Crook has captured ‘The 
Motor Boat Trophy, Jack Rutherfurd has annexed the 
beautiful Duce Cup put up by Premier Mussolini, and 
Count Rossi, of Italy, has won the first race in the four-race 
series he proposed for the 12-Litre championship of the 
world. ‘ 

At this writing, the Rutherfurds are on their way to Lyons 
where Mrs. Rutherfurd, in her 4-Litre Baby Juno II, de- 
signed by Apel, and Lycoming-powered, will embark upon 
EKurope’s longest motor boat contest, the 210-mile marathon 
from Lyons to Marseilles organized by Count Max di Pilaski 
for the Motor Yacht Club of the Céte d’Azur at Cannes. 
Then they will proceed to the Starnberger See, near Munich, 
for a three-day international regatta, July 22nd to 24th, then 
back for three days of racing at Geneva for the second race in 
the 12-Litre world championship series. Their plan is to sail 
from Genoa on August 10th, with Count Rossi and other 
members of the: Italian team, for the Gold Cup and Presi- 
dent’s Cup races which will comprise the third and fourth 
events in the 12-Litre championship series. 

Rutherfurd took to Europe the Apel-designed Gold Cup 
boat Juno, which has probably attracted more attention 
in Europe than here, and two elderly unsupercharged Pack- 
ard engines of 625 and 732 cubic inches, as well as his 
mechanic, Edward Danner, to nurse them. I have not yet 
heard how Mrs. Rutherfurd made out in the 800-kilogram 
race in which she contended at Venice where her little 4- 
Litre was to be pitted against much more powerful boats. 
But I’ll bet she gave them some stiff competition. 

Recently, in these pages, I said that Mrs. Rutherfurd’s 
Class E runabout Baby Juno had been unbeaten. And there 
I erred. She was beaten, and decisively, last year by George 


“Emancipator VIl,”’ winner of the Duke of York Trophy, 
being hoisted off the truck preparatory to launching 
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With the International 


and the Gold Cup Racers 


By 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 





Ward, Jr., in his Hi-Ho IJ, which holds both the competitive 
and one-mile records in Class E. 

Auerbach and Crook did us proud in England. It was way 
back in 1929 that America last entered — and won — the 
race for the Duke of York Trophy, when Ralph Snoddy 
drove James Talbot, Jr.’s, 144-Litre Miss Riocco III to vic- 
tory. This year the rules were expanded to include boats 
weighing up to 1200 pounds and the race was put on a fuel 
economy basis — 734 imperial gallons for each 30-nautical 
mile heat. The American boats, both new, were almost 
identical, Auerbach’s Emancipator VII and David Gerli’s 
Lady Gen V, driven by Mel Crook, both being Apel hydro- 
planes with Gray 244-cubic-inch engines. Auerbach delayed 
his sailing a week in order to give his boat a thorough fuel 
test over a course similar to that at’ Torquay and, I under- 
stand, took along three new Winfield carburetors to give 
additional fuel economy. Crook, called in at the last minute 
to drive Gerli’s boat in place of Leston Cloak who was un- 
able to go, expected to have several days for testing at 
Torquay. But the weather was unfavorable and I under- 
stand that he went into the race without ever having driven 
the boat before. It is no wonder, then, that in finishing third 

(Continued on page 1217) 
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RACING NEWS OF THE 








The winner of the Block Island Race for cruisers was “‘Melba,”’ owned by J. B. Dawson, Bayside, 
L. |., with a total error of only .0145. A product of the West Coast, ‘‘Melba”’ was built by Stephens 
Bros., and is powered with a pair of Scripps engines 


“Anita,” “Melba” and “Edraul” Win 


Block Island Runs 


NE of the biggest fleets in the 33-year 
history of the event took part in the New 
York Athletic Club’s race to Block Island on 
July 8th and 9th. George Granbery and his 
slippery old centerboarder Anita showed the 
way again in the sailing division. This was 
the fourth victory in eight years for the New 
Rochelle veteran, andthe contest is beginning 
to be known as Granbery’s Block Island race. 
The power boat section was divided into 
fast and slow groups this year and again 
raced under the predicted log system with a 
new innovation in the form of percentage of 
error rather than minutes of error determin- 
ing the actual winner. Melba, a Scripps- 
powered cruiser built by Stephens Bros., 
Stockton, Cal., and owned by John B. Daw- 
son, of the Bayside Yacht Club, won with the 
remarkably low error of .0145. Among the 
slower boats, Edraul, owned by Ralph U. 
Whipple, took the prize with another fine 
performance of only .0192 error. 

Anita, only 32 feet on deck, was among the 
smallest of the fleet of 27 sail craft which 
started off Execution Light at 8:00 p.m. on 
the 8th. A light southerly, which went up and 
down the scale all night long, called for 
reaching canvas and moved the fleet along at 
a good pace all night. Conditions were ideal 
for Granbery to utilize his wind-hunting skill 
to the full and he skimmed around the 
points and into the bays all the way down to 
take full advantage of the stronger drafts in 
under the Long Island shore. Seward De 


The new Twelve-Metre ‘“‘Northern Light,” owned 
by Alfred L. Loomis. She was built by Nevins 
from designs by Sparkman & Stephens 


E Levick 


Hart’s Rissa, a famous reacher, however, led 
the fleet out through Plum Gut and was well 
out ahead approaching the island, only to 
spend an hour covering the last two miles. 
Meanwhile, the fleet astern was bringing up 
the first of a rapidly freshening breeze and the 
first dozen boats swept across the line at 
intervals of about five minutes each. Rissa 
was second on corrected time. 


YACHTING 


MONTH 


The sou’wester continued to freshen all day 
Saturday and by late afternoon had blown 
up to 25 knots or more. 

Fifteen boats started the- predicted log 
contest and all but three finished. In the 
Sound, things went smoothly, although on 
the leg from Captain’s Island to Eaton’s, 
through some quirk of the wind or other 
factor, the tidal current instead of flowing to 
the east was flowing almost due north, so that 
practically every boat had an error of two or 
three minutes on this leg. Melba’s error was 
three minutes. She had only three other 
errors of one minute each. It was blowing 
harder than ever in Block Island Sound and 
the last two legs were decidedly rough ‘and 
tumble affairs, with a big sea rolling in 
around Montauk. Melba’s engines stopped 
suddenly a few miles from the finish and, 
while her owner worked feverishly in the 
engine room, Harry Spurr, her navigator, 
counted off the seconds and minutes and 
then, as they started off again, whipped out 
his slide rule and calculated how much faster 
they would have to turn up their engines to 
make up for the lost time. She crossed the 
line at exactly eight seconds before 8:00 p.m., 
the predicted finishing time. William H. 
John’s Sterling-powered cruiser Welcome was 
second in the slow division. 

The standings of the leaders in the sailing 
event were: 


Elapsed Corrected 

Boat Owner Time Time 
Anita G. P. Granberry 15:25:36 11:45:36 
Rissa Seward DeHart 14:11:34 12:31:34 
Jinx Chas. 8S. Kelley III 15:51:22 12:36:22 
Hawk Edw. L. Richards 16:31:02 12:51:02 
Stardust J. B. Longshore, Jr. 17:58:00 12:58:00 















































































































M. Rosenfeld 


The Twelve-Metre Class in action on Long Island Sound at the Indian Harbor regatta, July 9th. Left to . 





PREDICTED LOG RACE 
TO FINISH AT 8:00 P.M. 
FAST DIVISION 


Per Cent 
Start Score 
Melba J. B. Dawson 11:12 -0145 
Ginger L. D. Beatty 11:33 
Hall By Herself Mrs. N. R. Andrews 1:04 .0548 
Vandy F. P. Huckins 1:05 .0548 
SLOW DIVISION 
Per Cent 
? Start Score 
Edraul R. V. Whipple 6: 54 .0192 
Welcome Wm. H. Johns 9:30 .0318 
Aleste II W. Hendrick 7:55 -0625 
Maris StellaII V.H. Heide 8:00 .079 
Kida II D. C. Acton 8:31 .0398 
Duenna IT E. R. Knight 9:00 .0455 
Rose Marie III H. G. Giles 9:13 .0396 
Gadget L. W. Stevens 9:19 .0828 
ee 


A Long Voyage 


ACCOMPANIED only by his daughter, 
Commander R. D. Graham, R.N. (re- 
tired), set out from Bantry Bay, Ireland, in 
his ten-ton auxiliary yawl Caplin on May 3rd. 
The yacht arrived at Bermuda on June 26th, 
during the Bermuda Race. In 1934, Com- 
mander Graham sailed single handed from 
Bantry to Newfoundland in Emanuel, thence 
to Bermuda, returning direct to England. 


right, “Gleam,” “‘Northern Light,” “Nyala.” “Gleam” lost her mast shortly after this photograph was taken 


Harvard Wins Intercollegiate 


Championship 


ARVARD’S fifth aquatic victory in two 
days was the eleventh intercollegiate 
yachting championship, held on the south 
side of Cape Cod, June 22nd-24th. Aside 
from this, the occasion was notable for the 
managerial ability shown by the officers of 
the association. Headed by secretary Leonard 
M. Fowle, assisted by Commodore John W. 
Horner of the Wianno Yacht Club, host for 
the occasion, and other flag officers, they 
steered twenty crews, in two divisions, 
through a series of eight races with smooth- 
ness and despatch. Nor should the generous 
gesture of one of the losing skippers be over- 
looked, for if there had been a prize for the 
best exhibition of high sportsmanship, it 
would undoubtedly have been awarded to 
Robert N. Bavier, Jr., of Williams and New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

The Crimson victory was due in great 
degree to the clever helmsmanship of P. 
Loring Reed, of Beverly, and the two elder 
sons of Ambassador Kennedy, Joseph P., Jr., 
and John F., of Hyannisport, backed by 
skilful sail handling by James A. Rous- 
maniere, Edward Hutton, N. H. Batchelder, 





Jr., and Richard Burnett. This bunch of 
sailors in the two divisions scored 2 firsts, 4 
seconds, 2 thirds, 4 fourths, a fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth, rolling up a total of 
1141 points in the sixteen races. Joe Ken- 
nedy took Reed’s place in the last three races 
and scored a second while his brother took 
a third in the sixth race, which put Harvard 
in the lead. 

For a time it looked as if the two M.I.T. 
crews would repeat their success in the in- 
tercollegiate dinghy event earlier in the 
season. After the first three races they had a 
three-point lead over Williams and five over 
Harvard, with Dartmouth a good fourth. 

In the fourth and fifth races Stanley 
Turner and Bob Bavier sailed Williams into 
the lead and might have held it to the finish, 
had not the latter, after an unfortunate start, 
in the sixth event, split tacks into an adverse 
Nantucket Sound tide and trailed the second 
divison,. giving the Crimson a margin of a 
point and a quarter over the Purple, which 
was later increased to four points. 

The wind-up, which was all Dartmouth, 
brought out a colorful display of red bunting, 
with Stuart Allbright of Wianno and Quincy, 
scoring his third victory only to have it 
threatened by a protest by Bavier. 
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When the latter learned that a favorable 
decision would have robbed Allbright of in- 
dividual honors for the week, he announced 
that the protest had been withdrawn, being 
content to leave Williams in third place. The 
total scores were as follows: Harvard, 114%; 
Dartmouth, 107; Williams, 10644; M.I.T., 
9214; Trinity, 8914; Cornell, 8414; Prince- 
ton, 8334; Brown, 7414; Yale, 74; Pennsyl- 
vania, 5814. 


The makeup of the crews, other than Harvard 
(mentioned above), was as follows: 


FIRST DIVISION 


Dartmouth: Captain, Robert G. Brown; Her- 
bert Rathburn; Hugh Schwarz. 

Williams: Captain, Stanley Turner; James P. 
Lewis; Tyler Redfield. 

M.1I.T.: Captain, Herman Hanson; John Toy; 
Clifford Nelson. 

Trinity: Captain, John C. Kiley, Jr.; Rudolph 
Talbot; Malcolm Crocker. 

Cornell: Captain, Irwin W. Tyson; Albert 
Hayes; Gilbert Rose. 

Princeton: Captain, Gardner Cox; James Mc- 
Coll; John Willis. 

Brown: Captain, John H. Mason, Jr.; Stanley 
Francis; Edward Leahy. 

Yale: Captain, Patrick O’Gorman; Edward 
Seymour; Martin Neumann. 

Pennsylvania: Captain, Samuel Merrick; Roger 
Nimick; Wayne Barr. 


SECOND DIVISION 


Dartmouth: Captain, Stuart Allbright; Joseph 
Shenstone; Richard Seidman. 

Williams: Captain, Robert N. Bavier, Jr.; 
Roger Conant; Douglas Weston. 

M.I.T.: Captain, Eric Olsen; George Palmer; 
George Pollak. 

Trinity: Captain, Robert Madden; John Mer- 
rill; Henry Smith. 

Cornell: Captain, Nicol Russell; John Gray; 
John Downing. 

Princeton: Captain, John T. Arms, Jr.; John P. 
Meade; Philip Loomis. 

Brown: Captain, Ralph L. Fletcher; Foster B. 
Davis, Jr.; Lane Fuller. 

Yale: Captain, Malcolm Muir; J. S. Raymond, 
Jr.; David Bloomfield. 

Pennsylvania: Captain, James Waller; John 
Coverly-Smith; Samuel Brown. 

WiiuraM U. Swan 





Harvard’s winning 
crew in the Intercol- 
legiate championships. 
Standing, Joseph P. 
Kennedy, Jr., James 
A. Rousmaniere, John 
F. Kennedy. Seated, 
N. H. Batchelder, Jr., 
Richard Burnett, Ed- 
ward Hutton 


Below, the new air- 
plane rescue boat de- 
signed for Army Air 
Corps by E. A. Hodge. 
The plans appeared in 
“Yachting,’’ Decem- 
ber, 1937. Powered 
with two Capitol- 
Wright engines of 600 
hp. each, driving Fed- 
eral-Mogul Equi-Poise 
propellers, she makes 
31 miles per hour 


The Hill School Takes the 
Mallory Trophy 


HE Hill School, of Pottstown, Pa., which 

has no sailing water but is fortunate in 
having among its students several young 
men gifted in the handling of small racing 
yachts, won its first leg on the Commodore 
Clifford D. Mallory Trophy in the ninth 
annual regatta of the Interscholastic Yacht 
Racing Association held June 27th-29th 
under the auspices of the Manhasset Bay 
Yacht Club of Port Washington, L. I. 

This three-day series of races involved 
21 Eastern private school crews in divisional 
eliminations before seven of them qualified 
for the championship round from which 
The Hill emerged with a three and one- 
quarter point lead over the runner-up, 
Cheshire School, Cheshire, Conn. 

It was unfortunate that for this first 
visit of the association to Long Island Sound 
since it was founded at Indian Harbor, 
Greenwich, in 1930, the weather proved so 
unfavorable. The first two days of racing were 
held in a cold, dripping wet northeaster that 
made sailing an utterly miserable and un- 
comfortable occupation, even for youngsters 
as keen and enthusiastic as those who vied 
for the title that Belmont High School won 
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at Marion, Mass., last year. The skies cleared 
for the final day, the wind held light to 
moderate from north of east and it was possi- 
ble to clean up the series of twelve races in 
three days. That must be some sort of a 
record for Long Island Sound. 

The races were sailed in keel knockabouts 
of the Manhasset Bay One-Design Class, 
lively little boats that used to be known 
as Junior One-Designs until members of 
the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club cornered all 
but one of them. The first race of the series 
was held in the open waters of the Sound, 
but conditions out there were so boisterous 
for small boats that the fleet was moved back 
into Manhasset Bay for the duration of the 
easterly storm. 

The third day found conditions streaky. 
and uncertain outside and a good breeze 
inside, so the boys did their racing there until 
the third and last contest of the final series. 
By that time things had settled down in the 
Sound and it was possible to end the series 
as it had begun — in open water. 


When it was all over, Stuart Bullivant, 
of Tabor Academy’s faculty, secretary of the 
association, presented the Mallory Trophy 
to David 8. Maclay, captain of The Hill 
crew, and his shipmates, F. 8. Dellenbaugh 
III, and James B. Fox. Maclay does his sail- 
ing out of Stage Harbor, Chatham, Mass.; 
Dellenbaugh is a member of Eastern; Fox 
hails from Stamford, Conn. This, apparently, 
was just the right mixture of different schools 
of sailing. 

The shield for the runners-up went to the 
Cheshire boat load of Charles DeWolf Rol- 
lins, a New Rochelle Star boat sailor; Charles 
Clucas, a fresh water yachtsman from Stock- 
bridge, Mass., and Lawrence Phillips, of 
Pequot’s vast junior organization at South- 
port, Conn. 

There was considerable sailing talent scat- 
tered through the roster of nearly 80 boys 
who participated in the regatta and the pre- 
liminary races seemed to stir the best of them 
to the top. In the first division the qualifiers 
were Tabor, skippered by Arthur M. Deacon, 
a Larchmont boy who won the international 
championship of the Snipe Class last year, and 
Loomis, commanded by Peter Ogilby. The 
second division survivors were Hill and St. 
Paul’s, the latter headed by Demarest Lloyd, 
who does his sailing on Buzzards Bay, out 
of the New Bedford Yacht Club. 
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Rye Country Day School, with a crew of 
14-year-olds, scored three third places in the 
second division but this was not quite good 
enough to qualify. 

Out of the third division came three 
schools because Cheshire, by winning the last 
race, tied Governor Dummer for second posi- 
tion on points astern of Choate, whose skip- 
per was Charles P. Stetson, of Pequot, the 
Sears Bowl champion in 1937, and first 
mate Emil Mosbacher, Jr., former Sound 
midget title holder. Choate and St. Paul’s 
had identical records for the preliminaries, 
a first and two seconds, but found the finals 
tougher going. 

Arthur Jameson, of Annisquam, Mass., 
sailed Dummer to a brilliant victory in the 
first of the three final tests. Hill was second, 
Cheshire third, Choate fourth. In the second 
race, Hill came out on top with Cheshire 
on its heels. Because Choate took a tumble 
to sixth place and Dummer was disqualified 
for a rapid series of fouls while attempting a 
port tack start, these results left the cham- 
pionship virtually a two-boat race between 


The Hill and Cheshire. Maclay carried a 
214-point lead over Cheshire’s Rollins into 
the last contest and Cheshire was 334 points 
up on the next boat, Governor Dummer. So 
all Maclay had to do was finish somewhere 
near Cheshire and this he did by taking 
fifth place on the last leg. The Loomis crew, 
sailing brilliantly on the windward leg after 
making an unnecessary restart, won handily 
and thus finished third for the series, a 
quarter of a point ahead of Choate, which 
chased it home. 
The final series summary: 


Positions Total 
School 1st Race 2nd Race 31Race Points 

The Hill 1 5 16% 
Cheshire 3 2 6 13 
Loomis 7 4 1 12% 
Choate 4 6 2 12 
Tabor 5 5 3 11 
St. Paul’s 6 3 4 11 
Gov. Dummer 1 Dis. 7 84 


EvERETT B. Mornis 


yee he 


“Q.E.D.” Launched 


THE triple screw yacht Q.E.D. was launched 
at the yard of the Consolidated Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation late in June. She is 110 feet 
in length over all, 99 feet water line, 19 feet 
beam and about 5 feet draft. She was de- 


“White Cap,” a new 
utility cruiser by Rich- 
ardson Boat Company 
for J. H. Seaman, Jr., 
of Easthampton, L. |., 
Twin Grays driving 
through 11%:1 reduc- 
tion gears give a top 
speed of 20 m. p. h. 


Below, “Chrissie II,” 
driven by George F. 
Schrafft, Newton, | 
Mass., rounding the © 
final turn at Hampton, 
Va., to win the Vir- 
ginia Gold Cup 


Acme News Pictures 


signed by the builders for Anthony H. G. 
Fokker, noted aeroplane designer, who had 
her built to apply the principles of aviation 
to shipbuilding, a subject about which he pro- 
fesses no knowledge. The hull has a clipper 
bow and handsome lines while the super- 
structure has been streamlined to meet the 
requirements of the owner. It extends from 
stem to stern, with a pilot house and a 
dummy funnel projecting above it. All this 
structure is built like an aeroplane, mainly of 
thin plywood, and parts of the hull have been 
lightened to the limit. 

A sheave for the anchor cable is fitted in 
the tip of the clipper bow and a vertical hawse 
pipe, cutting through keel and keelson, about 
ten feet abaft the stem, carries a special 
anchor which fits the boat’s bottom. In the 
forward part of the engine room jis a sta- 
bilizer, like an aeroplane propeller blade, 
which may be projected down through the 
keel when desired. The wing shafts are en- 
closed in streamlined housings of thin ply- 
wood, the housing on the port side being 
covered with fabric and doped like an aero- 
plane wing. 

The midship engine is a Vimalert, rated at 
800 hp., and the wing engines are Wright 
Typhoons of 600 hp. each. Foundations are 
built up of plywood and are extremely light. 
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Eventually, the wing engines will be of the 
air-cooled type, air being supplied by special 
fans. Bendix throttle and reverse gear con- 
trols have been installed. Q.L.D. is reported 
to have logged a speed of 27 knots in early 
runs. 

Mr. Fokker states that “This is my first 
step to revolutionize a few things in the way 
of building yachts, my breaking away from 
the conventional design and usual building 
methods, and by applying aeroplane building 
practice and experience into a design for the 
larger size motor driven boats. . . . I do not 
think my ship will last forever. I hope it will 
be obsolete within two years. That is the way 
we build aeroplanes. No sooner do we com- 
plete them than they are obsolete. That is 
good. That is progress. Today there are too 
many yachts which outlive their owners.” 


- Sean. Sa 
Racing in Virginia 

ON July 3rd and 4th, in the races at 

Hampton, Va., Chrissie II, owned by 
George W. Schrafft, of Newton, Mass., won 
in the 225 Class at an average speed of 48 
m.p.h. In: both C and D classes, for local 
boats, Miss Hampton, driven by R. A. 
Slaughter, took first honors. 

In the sailing events, J. Garland Miller’s 
log canoe T'radition, with modern sloop rig, 
outdistanced all competitors by 9:55 over a 
four-mile course in the free-for-all. The one- 
design class race went to S. A. Vincent, of 
Norfolk, while D. Taylor, also of Norfolk, 
won in the Snipe Class. 

At Richmond, Harry Birdsall, of Yonkers, 
N. Y., hung up a new Class F professional 
record of 62.8 over a mile course in the 
James River, supplanting George Coleman’s 
mark of 61.7. James Mullen, Jr., of Rich- 
mond, won in Class C, amateur, with an 
average of 57.5 m.p.h., and Fred Jacoby, Jr., 
took Class B professional at a 51.3-mile pace. 
The races were sanctioned by the A.P.B.A. 
and the N.O.A. 

WiiuiaM Haynes 
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George A. Cormack 


WITH the passing of George A. Cormack, 

for thirty-seven years secretary of the 
New York Yacht Club, yachting has lost one 
of its best known and influential figures. In 
failing health for some months, Mr. Cormack 
died on June 28th, at the age of eighty-one, 
after an illness of three weeks. 

Active all his long life in the sport he loved, 
Mr. Cormack retained his interest to the last 
and for many years lived at the city house 
of the Club, on Forty-fourth Street, which he 
served so long and faithfully. He was also an 
honorary member of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club and of the Cruising Club of America, 
and held membership in the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club. 

No brief review of Mr. Cormack’s life 
and activities can adequately show what he 
did for and what he meant to yachting. On 
the editorial page of this issue of YACHTING 
will be found an appreciation of his service 
to the sport. 


+ ++ 


Princeton Retains Intercollegiate 
Outboard Championship 


HE Eastern Intercollegiate Outboard As- 

sociation, which has been conducting 
college speed boat racing since 1930 and races 
for schoolboys since 1931, put on its ninth 
annual national championship, June 25th- 
26th, on Lake Otsego, in Cooperstown, N. Y., 
where General Abner Doubleday invented 
baseball and James Fenimore Cooper con- 
ceived his literary characters. 

Despite rough water the first day and in- 
termittent heavy showers the next, the drivers 
put on a grand show in this historic spot. The 
entry list was the largest in years, the speeds 
good considering the adverse conditions, and 
the competition as thoroughly keen and 
sportsmanlike as ever. In every way the 
regatta lived up to the high standards of its 
predecessors. There isn’t another motor boat 
meet quite like the intercollegiates. It has a 
spirit and atmosphere all its own and repre- 
sents the acme of motor boating Corin- 
thianism. 

Eighteen entrants representing 16 colleges 
and universities competed in the intercollegi- 
ate section, 22-boys and girls from 20 different 
high and preparatory schools in the East 
and Canada strove for the interscholastic 
prizes, and 11 alumni members of the 
E.1.0.A. rode in special contests. The turnout 
was the largest since the record of 57, hung 
up at Worcester, Mass. in 1934. 

From this fine field Princeton’s three-man 
team of James W. Mullen, II, and Robert 
Haskins, of Richmond, Va., and John 
Thacher, of Bay Head, N. J., emerged with 
the championship. It was Old Nassau’s sec- 
ond straight leg on the huge gold team trophy, 
Mullen having won it single-handed for the 
Tigers last year at Saratoga. However, 
Mullen was dethroned as individual .title 
holder by a Cornell sophomore, Arthur J. 
Wullschleger, of Larchmont, N. Y. Mullen 
finished only 240 points behind the new 
champion. 

In the interscholastic division there was 
no one to match the speed and skill of Clinton 


M. Rosenfe!d 
George A. Cormack, Secretary, New York 
Yacht Club, from a recent photograph 


R. Ferguson, of Tabor Academy, Marion, 
Mass. After a two-year vacation from the 
regatta caused by his absence in England 
stroking Tabor’s eight-oared crew to the 
Henley championship, Ferguson won the 
Lambda Chi Alpha Cup for the second time. 
He scored 3,696 points in four events, almost 
doubling the record of the runner-up, Jimmy 
Cudney, of Saratoga Springs High School, 
who was making his second start in major 
competition. 

Wullschleger won the Class A and B titles, 
Haskins squeezed out a spectacular victory 
in Class C, and Mullen took the gold medal in 
the handicap. In the school section, Ferguson 
triumphed in Classes B and C; Frank Des- 
mond, of Canterbury Prep, Milford, Conn., 
led in Class A, and for the third time in a 
row, Miss Irene Defibaugh, the midget driver 
from Caesar Rodney High School in Camden- 
Wyoming, Del., topped the field in the handi- 
cap event. 

The only two records that went by the 
boards were broken in the interscholastic 





Start of San Francisco Bay Perpetual Chal- 

lenge race, sailed in Bird Class boats de- 

signed by J. G. Alden. “‘Widgeon” (No. 

21) the St. Francis Yacht Club challenger, 
was the winner 
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racing. Ferguson jumped the Class B stand- 
ard to 45.432 miles an hour and little Paul 
Birbarie, of Branford (Conn.) High School, 
set a new standard of 31.413 miles an hour 
in the process of shading Miss Molly Tyson, 
of Temple University, for first place in the 
midget invitation race in which eight girls 
and two boys started and finished. 

An alumni handicap race was run for the 
first time and nine old grads answered the 
starter’s gun. “‘ Doug”’ Muncie, who attended 
Marquand School, in Brooklyn, before he 
embarked on a medical career, won this event 
with a Class A outfit, and Gerry Sheeran, 
St. Francis ’35, was second with his Class 
C job. Third place went to Paul Hyatt, 
Williams ’25, who was the fastest of the 
many veterans chauffeuring midget boats. 

Another addition to the program was a 
special Class X race in which Bud Davie, a 
member of Yale’s championship team a few 
years back, beat Lew Carlisle, Hun ’35, in 
two close, exciting heats. They were both 
exceptionally fast and it was unfortunate 
that rough water made it impossible to run 
at full throttle and crack the world record for 
these 1000-cubic-centimeter motors. 

As usual, the midget race for Proud Papas 
(z.e., parents of contestants) wound up the 
regatta on a note of high hilarity. H. C. Defi- 
baugh, who had three daughters in the meet, 
won from Robert Rowland, Jr., whose son 
represented William and Mary College. 
William Diskin, of Saranac Lake, who had a 
son in each of the two divisions, took third 
prize. The defending champion, J. 8. Y. Ty- 
son, of Chesnut Hill, Pa., went down fighting 
— fighting to make his recalcitrant outfit get 
up on its plane. He did not succeed and then 
capped his performance by falling overboard 
out of the boat, a feat which won him a special 
award of a bottle of champagne. 

Everett B. Morris 


+ + + 


St. Francis Club Lifts San Francisco 
Bay Challenge Cup 


OVERING the 14-mile course in 3:09:45, 

the challenging Widgeon of the St. Fran- 

cis Y.C. got the finishing gun 33 seconds 

ahead of the defending Robin, flying the 

Aeolian Club colors, in the annual Perpetual 

Challenge Trophy race, sailed a few weeks 
ago on San Francisco Bay. 

Both entries were ‘‘Birds,’’ husky, able 
craft, designed for Bay racing. The race was 
sailed under ideal conditions and was fea- . 
tured by at least two luffing matches and 
some smart maneuvering. Skipper Stevens of 
the Robin was a heavy favorite at the start; 
indeed, he held the lead almost to Goat 
Island Shoals marker, near Alcatraz, when 
Skipper White of the Widgeon out-luffed him. 

Considered one of the premier racing clas- 
sics of the West Coast, the Perpetual Chal- 
lenge Trophy has been sailed for yearly, with 
few exceptions, since 1895, when Encinal 
Y. C.’s El Sueno defeated the San Francisco 
Y.C. sloop Queen. For the past three years, 
the Aeolians have held title to the trophy; 
now, for the first time, it passes into posses- 
sion of the St. Francis Y.C. 

Tom WHITE 
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Miss Nancy Leiter’s New Eight-Metre “Venture” has been going 
strong at Marblehead. She is from designs by E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., 
Inc., in association with C. Padgett Hodson 


“Avelinda” Captures Lambert Trophy 


TWENTY-THREE yachts started off Sa- 

rah’s Ledge on June 24th for the 171-mile 
trek to Marblehead. The race was under the 
auspices of the Eastern Yacht Club and was 
the fourth running of the event. A light 
southwesterly greeted the fleet at the start, 
soon gathering strength and holding until 
near the finish, when light airs from the 
northeast prevailed. 

Thomas D. Cabot’s Alden yawl Avelinda, 
36 feet water line, won the Gerard Lambert 
Trophy with a corrected time of 17:28:50. 
Tioga, Harry E. Noyes’ clipper bowed ketch, 
designed by L. Francis Herreshoff, covered 
the course in 18 hours 37 minutes, an hour 
and 42 minutes faster time than the record 
made in 1911 by the schooner Elena, 136 
feet over all. Tioga won in Class A, schooners 
and ketches, and Avelinda in Class B, cutters 
and yawls. T. B. Williams’ Pole Star won in 
Class C, under 30 feet rating, and J. T. 
Connolly’s Valiant took first honors in Class 
D, for boats under the Universal Rule. 


rw hg 
Barnegat Bay Racing Schedule 


BARNEGAT BAY yachtsmen will have an 

active season with well-filled entry lists 
in all classes according to the schedule re- 
leased by the Barnegat Bay Yacht Racing 
Association, comprising the Bay Head, 
Mantoloking, Lavallette, Seaside Park, Is- 
land Heights, Ocean Gate and Toms River 
Yacht Clubs. The opening regatta was 


E. Levick 


staged by the Bay Head Yacht Club on June 
25th and the racing will close with the Labor 
Day sailing at the Seaside Park Yacht Club. 

Ten classes will compete in each of the 
championship regattas, with the smaller 
craft racing in the morning and the larger 
boats in the afternoon when the average 
breezes are a bit on the heavier side. Many 
new boats in the smaller classes have been 
built since last winter and are expected to 
bring the entry list of active yachts close to 
the 200 mark. It has been estimated that 
nearly 3,000 starts in championship and club 
races will have been recorded before the 
season closes. 

In addition to the championship schedule 
of the B.B.Y.R.A., many of the yachts on 
the Bay will compete in the regular Sunday 
regattas of the Seaside Park Yacht Club. 
Special series for juniors will be held during 
the week by each of the clubs in the Associ- 
ation. At least three all-night races will be 
staged in which all classes race against each 
other without handicap, the longest of these 
being the Bay Head Yacht Club event which 
is sailed over a 40-mile course through six 
drawbridges. 

Intersectional racing will be confined to 
the Class E sloops, or bilgeboard scows, 
which are expected to compete with the 
Inland Lake Yacht Racing Association, and 
the International Star Class which will hold 
the tenth annual Jersey Coast challenge 
series. With the world championships out in 
California, the Barnegat Star sailors expect 
an entry list of thirty or more boats for this 
event, drawn, as in the past, from Long 
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A new centerboard 20-foot day sailing and racing boat developed 
this spring by Oxford Shipyards, Inc., Oxford, Md. She carries 185 
square feet of sail, and has proved most successful 


Island Sound, Chesapeake Bay, Raritan 
Bay, Gravesend Bay, Delaware River, 
Ocean City and other Atlantic seaboard 
fleets. This series of three races will be held 
as in the past over the Labor Day week-end 
on the Seaside Park Yacht Club course. 

Another feature of the schedule is the an- 
nual cruise to Barnegat Bay of the racing 
squadron of the Little Egg Harbor Yacht 
Club of Beach Haven, July 29th to 31st, at 
which time the Island Heights Yacht Club 
played host to the visitors. The return cruise 
of the power and racing fleets from Barnegat 
Bay to Beach Haven will be over the week- 
end of August 19th to 21st. 

The complete schedule follows: August 6, 
Bay Head Y.C. and all-night race; August 13, 
Seaside Park Y.C., Sewell Cup Day; August 
19-21, cruise of Barnegat Bay Y.R.A. to 
Beach Haven; August 27, Toms River Y.C.; 
September 3, Mantoloking Y.C.; September 
5, Seaside Park Y.C.; September 3-5, Tenth 
annual Jersey Coast challenge series, Inter- 
national Star Class, Seaside Park Yacht 


Club. C. E. Lucxg, Jr. 


+ + + 
South Shore Juniors Win 


THE Junior crew of the South Shore, Mil- 

waukee, Wis., won the 1938 Great Lakes 
championship at St. Joseph, Mich., July 
15th, finishing first with 25 points. Edge- 
water Y.C., St. Joseph, finished second. 
The winner will represent the Great Lakes 
in the Junior finals at the Pequot Y.C., 
Southport, Conn., August 29th. 
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Home of the San Francisco Yacht Club, Belvedere, Cal. This is the oldest yacht club on San Francisco Bay, having been founded in 1869 


“Marilen’” Wins Farallone Race 


FTER a chilling drive through the cold 

‘ gray dawn of Sunday morning, June 
12th, your correspondent arrived on the 
Golden Gate bridge long before eight o’clock. 
From this new vantage point the boats can 
be sighted while they are still on the open sea 
and, as they sail under the span, one gets a 
300-foot aerial perspective that is unique. 

The night before, among the crowds that 
milled about at the St. Francis Yacht Club 
preparatory to the start of the race at mid- 
night, there were several contestants who 


bragged audibly about their ability to cover 
the 54-mile minimum course around the 
Southeast Farallone Island in eight hours or 
less. The Athene, an old gaff-rigger, did it in 
less than eight hours ’way back before the 
War, they said. But they were forgetting 
that the starting line in those days was out 
between Mile Rock Light and Point Bonita, 
instead of well inside the Golden Gate. 

At nine o’clock a sail appeared and then 
another, streaking through the thinning fog 
between Point Bonita and Mile Rock; the 
ketch Marilen and the Dorade almost abeam 
of her. The wind had flattened somewhat 
and the big ketch was having difficulty keep- 
ing her 2700 square feet of new spinnaker 
filled and drawing. Meanwhile, the courses of 
these two veteran ocean racers were converg- 
ing and, as they passed under the bridge, 
James Flood’s yawl proved to be only about 
100 yards dead astern of the Marilen. A 
ballooner was run up on the ketch and the 
spinnaker was sheeted down to supplement 
it. Both boats ran beautifully to the finish 
line at the St. Francis Yacht Club with the 
added lift of the concentrated wind through 
the Golden Gate. 

Having started at 12:10 a.m., Marilen’s 
elapsed time was 9:36:40. Under the master- 
ful handling of Arthur Yeend, she had saved 
her time on the entire fleet. Denny Jordan 
had elected to take Dorade around the Faral- 
lones from the south, a bit of strategy which, 
this year, didn’t pan out, the result being 
that, although home second, only 48 seconds 
behind Harry Allen’s boat, the famous little 


Ketch “Marilen,”’ owned by H. B. Allen, of 
the San Francisco Y. C., winner, Farallones race 


F. Pierce Sherry 


yawl was astern of Charles Langlais’ sloop 
Volante, Richard Danforth’s sloop Gitana, 
Prof. B. H. Crocheron’s schooner Samarang, 
and Fred Grecian’s schooner Mytoy on cor- 
rected time. To the Volante goes the honor of 
having rounded the islands first but she 
couldn’t hold her advantage on the run home. 

Your correspondent was still on the drafty 
span at 12:45 p.m. (official time limit, mid- 
night). During this time all the Class B boats 
passed. They were scored in the following 
order: Ed Shea’s schooner Barbara, Robert 
Eschen’s yawl Maori, schooner Yankee of 
the Ford brothers, Commodore Edward 
Woodruff’s ketch Blue Sea, Harold Martin- 
sen, in the ketch Truant, Percy Yeend’s 
cutter Kia Ora, F. D. Heastand’s cutter 
Kalona, Dr. L. W. Hosford’s schooner 
Panglima, L. D. Nicoli’s yawl Pathfinder, 
W. H. Nickell’s motor-sailer Argus, Frank 
Blagen’s ketch Minerva, and Jack Blinn’s 
yawl Altair. This group started at 12:20 
a.m: and the best elapsed time was turned in 
by Truant, 10:29:32. 

Credit for this annual Pacific classic goes 
to the San Francisco Yacht Club in col- 
laboration with the Pacific Inter-Club Yacht 
Association. Conditions were about ideal. 

There was a fair wind all the way out, the 
Dorade reporting starting breezes of from 12 
to 15 miles, which freshened to nearly 22 
miles as they neared the Farallones. It flat- 
tened perceptibly on the run home until the 
boats were well within the Heads. All starters 
finished, and in good time. There were no 
protests. F. Prercre SHERRY 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


MAY as well start my biennial page of Bermuda Race 
comment by admitting that my predictions, duly 
recorded in the June issue, were even lousier than 
usual. I picked Avanti, Kirawan II, or Rubaiyat 
to win the Bermuda Trophy, and the only merit 
of that prediction was that I named boats by the 
three designers who are particularly interested in the Ber- 
muda Race. (That was good box-office, as my theatrical 
friends say.) Avanti copped second in Class A and Rubaiyat 
the same place in Class B, while Kirawan IT didn’t get going. 


Of the small boats, Blitzen, as I learned too late for publi- 
cation, was the logical contender, and she wasn’t injured an 
iota by having on board such hardboiled tars as Rod Ste- 
phens, Stu Hotchkiss, Bob Garland, Rufe Smith, Bill Stiger, 
Bill Boyd, and Joe Blagden. I’m starting a new sentence 
with Dick Reynolds, Blitzen’s owner, because he can take it 
in the galley as fast as Rod can put it from the masthead. 
. . . Which was quite a story, having to do with Rod in a 
boatswain’s chair with the pin of a shackle clenched firmly 
between his jaws when the Big Moment came. P.S., he kept 
the pin. What a man! 


The late Captain Nat Herreshoff said more than once that 
in a race a boat’s chances of winning are predicated on the 
excellence of crew and boat, the ratio of importance being 
two for the crew and one for the boat. This was quite an ad- 
mission for a designer to make and I doubt if any other 
would follow suit. Of course, it’s an academic question with 
the Stephens boys who design ’em, tune ’em, crew ’em, train 
’em, and sail ’em. 


We had an 18-year-old Chesapeake sailor in Mandoo II 
named Charley Henderson who made me realize that age 
has finally overtaken me. He climbed to the upper spreaders 
of our 78-foot mast and remarked when he came down, 
“These Sperry shoes are certainly tops. With them on I’d 
just as soon walk up a mast as up a flight of stairs.’’ Okay, 


Charley, from now on you can go aloft any time I ought to. © 


It wasn’t schooner weather, and when I asked the crews of 
Grenadier, Teragram, and Mistress what abaht it they ad- 
mitted as much. Sherman Morss, one of three brothers in 
Grenadier, said that Saturday morning when daylight came 
he looked around and counted five schooners, thousands 
of miles to leeward of the line. A sort of Sargasso Sea of For- 
gotten Schooners. Since 1923 I’ve been racing in schooners 
and preaching the cutter gospel. This time I sailed in a cut- 
ter and liked it fine, but I wish John o’Boston, or Phil, or 
Olin would come out next time with a fine fast schooner, get 
a break with started sheets and show us damned cutter 
cranks how to go places with a golliwobbler. 


Golliwobblers, incidentally, will probably be the last light 
sails to be ruled out of ocean racing. Already our masters 
have barred parachute spinnakers (not that spinnakers have 
been worth their freight in the last four races) and quad jibs 
as being too dangerous, and the next sail to feel the execu- 
tioner’s axe will be the Guinny. But until somebody gets 
carried aloft by a balloon maintopmast staysail, the sail will 
be deemed reasonably safe and so will be allowed in ocean 
racing. I’ll say no more on this inflammable topic as I hope 
to be interviewed about it in the next issue. 


There were several ship telephones in use in the race and 
after the fleet got in I saw it reported in the papers that Es- 
capade sent in her noon positions vocally. Which doesn’t 
cause me to change an opinion given after Jerry Lambert’s 
schooner Atlantic and cutter Yankee raced each other across 
the ocean. We exchanged fixes daily and I ventured the pre- 
diction then that they would be the only honest-to-God 
positions ever reported in an ocean race. 


Roland von Bremen had a short wave set but couldn’t 
raise anybody when a kettle of hot water overturned on one 
of her crew — the man, as it happened, who has bought the 
Roland from Hanns von Lottner, and was initiating himself 
in ocean racing. Although he was badly burned they had 
morphine aboard to ease his pain and at last report he was 
recovering fast at the Bermuda hospital. 


Bob Benedict, Bill Thomas and Clyde Larish mingled 
their Great Lakes strategy aboard Windigo with that of Bill 
Makaroff, Paul Abbott, and "Brose Chambers, late of Vama- 
rie’s afterguard, and the yawl did mighty well, considering. 
The climax came when Windigo was skinning the reefs off 
St. David’s Head in Mandoo II’s wake. Makaroff, who was 
navigating, tumbled topside with the news that they’d 
have to tack offshore at once. ‘‘ Well,” said Benedict, “‘Spun- 
yarn is navigating Mandoo and I guess I can go where he 
goes.” ‘Suit yourself,”’ said Makaroff, “‘but I’ve taken cross 
bearings and by rights we ought to be high and dry this 
minute.” . . . The joke of it was that I had every essential 
chart except that of Bermuda and that we were doing a 
little barking-dogfish piloting along the edge of the coral. 
Harry Thorning, our Swedish skipper, who was standing on 
the bowsprit, said we still had a couple of hundred feet of 
clearance when we crossed the line. . . . It was a native 
pilot who put us aground off Spanish Point, if you’ve heard 
any rumors to the contrary. 


In the midst of all these joyous remarks about the Ber- 
muda Race I find that I have a painful duty to perform — 
that is, to apologize for having, as I am informed by Cap- 
tain Schlimbach, the father of ocean racing in Germany, 
and Dick Buckley, one of its progenitors in. England, been 
unjust to German yachtsmen in my snooty remarks about 
the Baltic long distance race. The claim, which I objected to, 
that it was ‘‘the first really international European. ocean 
race,” did not originate with the Deutscher Seglerverband 
but with Dick himself, who used the too-inclusive phrase in 
his typically generous effort to get the event started. So I 
do apologize and hasten on with an explanation before 
burying the hatchet. Captain Schlimbach wrote that my 
remark would not have been made by one whose horizon 
was wider than a landlubber’s. For a landlubber my Euro- 
pean horizon is moderately wide. I’ve sailed into the har 
bors or cruised the coasts of fourteen European countries, 
and only in Germany have I been treated discourteously by 
the yachtsmen and insultingly by the harbor officials. But 
that was eleven years ago, and probably an American enter- 
ing Germany in an English boat would now be received with 
open arms. At least I can say with perfect sincerity that the 
German ocean racers whom I’ve met in Newport and Ber- 
muda stack up as a fine, friendly, and sportsmanlike group 
of yachtsmen. 


(Continued on page 114) 
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EDITORIAL 


George A. Cormack—Yachtsman, Leader 


T IS not often that it is given to one man to be closely 
identified throughout his whole life with the thing in which 
he is most interested. George A. Cormack, who passed 
away late in June, was fortunate in having played for over 
half a century a big part in the sport he loved. Friend, 
mentor, guide, he did much in shaping the pattern which 
yachting was to follow through many years. His loss will 
be widely felt. 

Secretary since the turn of the century of the oldest and 
most prominent yacht club in the United States, and one 
which became the acknowledged leader in organized yacht- 
ing, George Cormack, up to his death, was a power not only 
in the affairs of his club but also in any movement having 
to do with the rules under which yachts are measured and 
raced. As a member during that period of most of the Amer- 
ica’s Cup committees of the New York Yacht Club, as 
well as secretary of the club, he virtually carried on all the 
negotiations and made all the arrangements with the chal- 
lengers for that Cup for the past forty years. Thoroughly 
familiar with every angle and detail of America’s Cup 
matches, he knew what was needed and what was to be done 
better than any other man in the sport, and it is largely 
through his connection with these Cup matches that his 
name became widely known to the American public. Among 
active yachtsmen and members of his own club he was 
looked upon as a dominant force in safeguarding and carry- 
ing on the traditions of the sport of yacht racing. As a 
former commodore of the club said at a dinner given to 
Mr. Cormack two years ago, on the occasion of the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of his secretaryship, no commodore could 
run the big organization without Mr. Cormack’s help; that 
he was in fact, even if not in name, the leader of the club, 
the pilot of its policy. 

In his younger days, Mr. Cormack sailed in many of the 
Cup defenders, the last time he did so being in 1920 when 
he was a member of the afterguard of Resolute. Always 
interested in the development of the larger yachts in the 
sport, he raced in many of the famous craft of the late nine- 
ties and the early years of this century. An intimate of many 
of the best known yachtsmen of that period, he cruised 
extensively with Caldwell H. Colt in the old schooner 
Dauntless, with R. S. Palmer in the Yampa, and with Com- 
modore Cornelius Vanderbilt in his steam yacht North Star. 
When, after the Cup match of 1903, which marked the end 
of the old measurement rule, the Atlantic Coast Conference 
was called to consider a rule that would produce a better 
type of racing yacht, Mr. Cormack played an important part 
in the deliberations that produced our Universal Rule. 


All these are the positive achievements of Mr. Cormack’s 
life. As a friend, as an advisor, as a guide, his influence was 
equally felt. It has been said that he has done more through 
his personality and his friendship to foster cordial relations 
between British and American yachtsmen than any other 
one man. A member of the New York Yacht Club since 
1886 (he was No. 5 on the club roster), he was thus identified 
with American yachting for fifty-two years through the 
period of its greatest development. His must have been a 
rich memory, embracing as it did the glamorous old with 
the efficient and. practical new period of the sport. One could 
have wished that he had set those memories on paper for 
the benefit of future generations of yachtsmen. 


+ + + 


That Bermuda Race 


HE biennial race to Bermuda brought out this year the 

finest fleet that has ever sailed a race of this length any- 
where in the world. Forty-three yachts competed, which in 
point of numbers equalled the race of 1936, when we had 
nine European entries. 

While the race was not a particularly hard one this year, 
the winds were strong over most of the course, and ahead. 
Inasmuch as eight of the boats were new and built especially 
to the new Bermuda Rule, it was a good test not only of the 
yachts but of the rule itself. 

As a means of equitably handicapping boats of different 
size and type, the rule has apparently worked well. As 
a means of controlling the type and the form of the con- 
testants, we feel that the rule has produced a fast, weatherly 
and strongly built hull, although the tendency seems to be 
towards skimping the beam beyond the demands of a purely 
cruising boat. The lack of centerboard restrictions or penal- 
ties in deep draft boats was a mistake. 

Five of the yachts met with minor mishaps, mostly to 
rigging and gear, which caused their withdrawal. Most of 
these mishaps were due to too light or faulty fittings. The 
modern masthead Genoa puts a tremendous strain on spars 
and gear. It is in this matter of rig and sail measurement 
that the rule is badly in need of adjustment. Certain restric- 
tions are, we believe, essential if serious accidents are to be 
avoided in the future. Many persons do not like restrictions. 
Perhaps the problem can best be approached by making 
contestants pay in rating for the actual area they carry. 
Maybe they would not be so keen on carrying excessively 
large sails if they paid for them as they do for those limited 
by spar dimensions. It is about time the measured sail area 
(the driving force) should be made to bear some relation to 
the area actually carried. 
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Bermuda News Bureau 


HENRY C. TAYLOR 





HAT a relative newcomer to the ranks of yachting should win the Bermuda 

Race this year with his yawl ‘“‘ Baruna”’ was no surprise to those who know 
Henry C. Taylor. Although this was his first ocean race, he went about the 
preparations for it in a manner that indicated that he subscribed to the late y 
“Charlie” Barr’s contention that the work done before a race counted for 75 per 
cent in the winning. Seldom has a Bermuda entry been better fitted out, organ- 
ized, or had a better crew aboard. 

Henry C. Taylor lives out on Long Island near Oyster Bay, and in the spare 
moments when he was not riding horses he took to sailing small boats as a mem- 
ber of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club. He became interested, and in 
1935 he bought the N.Y.Y.C. 50-foot Class ‘‘ Barbara”’ and sailed her for the 
following two years, mostly on the Sound. She was, we believe, his introduction 
to a yacht of any size, and with her he enlisted the interest of his sons to the ex- 
tent that when he sold ‘‘ Barbara” and ordered ‘“‘ Baruna”’ from Sparkman & 
Stephens last year, he signed them up as part of her crew for the Bermuda Race. 
The rest of the story about ‘“ Baruna”’ is to be found elsewhere in this issue of 
““Yachting.” Splendidly sailed by a fine crew, she took the bulk of the silverware 
and in her first race made a name for herself. 

Mr. Taylor is also a member of the New York Yacht Club. 
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“Blitzen” 


PYERE are the plans of the yacht 
which won in Class B in the recent 
Bermuda Race, finishing less than an 
hour and a half astern of the winner, on 
corrected time. Blitzen was designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., for R. J. 
Reynolds, and was built by Henry 
B. Nevins, Inc., of City Island, N. Y. 
She is 55’ 914” in length over all, 40’ 0” 
water line, 12’ 514%” beam and 7’ 9” 
draft of hull. Keel and framing are of 
oak, planking of mahogany, deck of 
Port Orford cedar and knees of bronze. 
Deckhouse and deck trim are of ma- 
hogany. The centerboard is of bronze. 
Her measured sail area is 1303 square 
feet, 660 of which are in the mainsail. 
A complete assortment of light sails 
and storm canvas is carried, giving a 
great variety in combinations of availa- 
ble sails. Sails are by Prescott Wilson. 
Rigging is Hazard Korodless, with Tru- 
lock fittings. Spars are hollow and were 
constructed by the builder. 
The engine is a Gray Four-22, driving 
a Hyde feathering propeller direct. The 
propeller is on the center line. Gasoline 
capacity is 50 gallons and 136 gallons of 
fresh water are carried. 
As Blitzen is admittedly an out and 
out racing machine, the cabin layout 
was designed for ocean racing and there 
is room to stop up a good sized sail 
below decks. The galley is aft, with 
Monel trim and sink, Shipmate stove 
and a pressure kerosene stove in gim- 
bals. Chart table is opposite the galley. 
The main cabin is open, with two built- / +r 
in berths and two extension transom [- 
berths on each side. Forward is a toilet 
room and then a one-man forecastle. 
She carries a Bludworth direction 
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finder and a receiving set by the same 


“Blitzen’s” mast is well aft and the base of her fore triangle 
maker. 


is a few inches shorter than the length of the main boom 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan. Note the location of the engine 
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The new yacht has an attractive sheer and a well proportioned rig 


A Handsome Motor-Sailer of Modern Design 


HE latest motor-sailer from the 

board of John H. Wells, Inc., of New 
York, is a big sister of the Carobina, by 
the same naval architect, the plans of 
which appeared in the October, 1937, 
issue of YacHTING. The new vessel has 
been worked out as a development and 
improvement of the earlier yacht as 
regards sailing ability, arrangement and 
appearance. The new boat is 72’ 0’ in 
length over all, 63’ 6’’ on the water line, 
17’ 0” beam and 7’ 6” draft. Her bal- 


last will be lead and all on the keel. 

The new yacht has a pleasing sheer, 
fairly high bulwarks, a long trunk cabin 
and a roomy deckhouse. She will be 
handled from the bridge atop the cabin 
trunk abaft the house. The rig is mod- 
ern and her total sail area about 1800 
square feet. Considerable care has been 
taken to ensure the boat’s sailing well 
and balancing under all combinations 
of canvas. Under power, the two 150 
hp. Diesels should drive her from 10 to 


12 m.p.h. Ample fuel and water capacity 
is provided. 

The layout shows one double and 
two single staterooms aft, roomy dining 
room-lounge forward, large deckhouse, 
galley the full beam of the ship and 
four-man forecastle. Two toilet rooms 
and a bath room are in the owner’s 
quarters. Details have been worked out 
with great care; for instance, the trunk 
hatch to the engine room, to mention 
but one. Altogether, an attractive vessel. 
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“Freedom” 


HE yacht whose plans appear on 

this page was launched from the 
yard of the Herreshoff Manufacturing 
Company, Bristol, R. I., on June 15th. 
She is from the board of John G. Alden 
and was designed for a well-known 
yachtsman of the Great Lakes who will 
use her for cruising and racing on Long 
Island Sound and the Lakes. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
yacht are as follows: Length over all, 
48’1’’; length on the water line, 34/3”; 
beam, extreme, 11/0’; draft of water, 
70’. Her displacement is approxi- 
mately 16 tons and she carries about 
12,000 pounds of lead on her keel. Con- 
struction is high grade, with white oak 
framing and Philippine mahogany out- 
side planking, Everdur bronze fastened. 
Decks are of teak and cabin trunk and 
trim are of Honduras mahogany. 

The area of the three working sails 
is 1050 square feet. Light canvas in- 
cludes a parachute spinnaker to the 
Cruising Club requirements. Sails are 
by Ratsey and Lapthorn. The bowsprit 
is short and a permanent backstay is 
fitted. 

The power plant, located under the 
bridge deck, is a Gray 4-22 engine driv- 
ing a Noyes-Thompson propeller through 
reduction gear. The propeller is set 
under the port quarter abaft the after 
edge of the rudder. The gasoline tank, 
under the cockpit, is of 30 gallons 
capacity. The fresh water tanks, of a 
total capacity of 60 gallons, are located 
under the transoms in the main cabin. 

The accommodations, while more or 
less conventional, are well laid out. 
There is a one-man forecastle, with pipe 
berth, toilet, wash basin, etc., next to 
which is the galley with Willis alcohol 
range, Monel covered dresser and ice 
box, sink, dish racks and lockers. Next 
aft is the main cabin with two built-in 
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The sail plan shows a modern rig of moderate area 


berths and two extension transom 
berths, a buffet and lockers. Aft is a 
double stateroom with berths, seat, 
bureau and lockers. A good sized toilet 


we 
ne 


room, accessible from both cabin and 
stateroom, is on the port side. Sands 
plumbing is used throughout. A Herres- 
hoff capstan is fitted forward. 
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Inboard profile, cabin plan and typical sections of the new cutter designed by John G. Alden 
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“Escapade” 


HIS handsome yawl was designed 

for Henry G. Fownes, of Stamford, 
Conn., by Philip L. Rhodes of Cox & 
Stevens, naval architects of New York, 
and built by the Luders Marine Con- 
struction Company, of Stamford. Her 
principal dimensions are as follows: 
Length over all, 73’ 0’’; length on the 
water line, 53’ 0’’; beam, extreme, 17’ 
0’; draft, with centerboard up, 7’ 6”; 
with centerboard down, the draft is 
about 13’. 

Construction is of the best, with se- 
lected white oak keel and framing. Out- 
side planking is of Philippine mahogany 
and decks are of Burma teak. All fas- 
tenings and also the diagonal strapping 
are of bronze. Spars are hollow, and the 
halliards are led down inside of the 
masts. Double jibstays are fitted and 
all the standing rigging is of Hazard 
Korodless wire rope. Deck hardware is 
of stainless steel. 

The yacht has a long cabin trunk, 
with 7’ 3’ headroom under it, and a 
“doghouse” at its after end. Under this 
is the engine compartment in which is 
installed a 6-cylinder Buda Diesel with 
reduction gear of 2.45:1 ratio. The 
engine is rubber mounted and drives a 
Hyde feathering propeller, giving the 
yacht a smooth water speed of 9 miles 
per hour under power alone. Ample 
fuel and water tanks are fitted under 
the cabin floor and under the side decks 
in wake of the cockpit. 

The cabin arrangement is somewhat 
unusual, with its great headroom. The 
layout shows two double staterooms 
forward with a bathroom adjoining 
them. The main cabin has a transom 
berth to starboard and a settee and a 
built-in berth to port. The after part 
of the centerboard trunk projects above 
the floor alongside of the galley bulk- 
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“Escapade”’ is provided with a variety of light sails and also with storm canvas 


head and the radio direction finder, a 
Bludworth, is set on top of it. Abaft 
the cabin is the galley, to port, with 
Shipmate stove for coal and gas, elec- 
tric refrigerator, monel dresser and 
sink, etc. An opening allows meals to 
be passed from the galley to the dog- 
house. Opposite is a toilet room, chart 
table and a large oilskin locker. A three- 
man forecastle is arranged forward. A 
Jefferson-Travis ship to shore telephone 





system is fitted. Two Dyer dinks, 10 
and 12 feet long, are carried, nested one 
inside of the other. 

Escapade was launched late in May 
and was not completed until shortly 
before the Bermuda race, in which she 
finished third in her class, dropping to 
fifth in the class and sixth in the fleet 
on corrected time in a contest in which 
the yachts were hard on the wind all 
the way. 
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The cabin arrangement is a bit unusual, with the two double staterooms forward and the galley aft 
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The accommodation plan of the new “Mercury” shows an interesting interior layout 


“Mercury,” An Auxilia 


FEW weeks ago, the auxil- 
iary cutter Mercury was 
delivered to her owner, J. J. 
Storrow, Jr., of Marblehead. 
She was designed by S. S. 
Crocker, naval architect of 
Boston, and was built by Simms 
Brothers, of Dorchester, Mass. 
The principal dimensions of 
the new yacht are as follows: 
length over all, 52’ 0’’; length 
on the water line, 40’ 0’’; beam, 
extreme, 12’ 6’’; draft of water, 
6’ 0’. Construction is of the 
best, with white oak keel and 
framing and double planked 
hull of mahogany. She carries 
13,400 pounds of lead on her 
keel. 

The rig is modern, the total 
area of the three working sails 
being 1314 square feet. Of this, 
there are 248 square feet in the 
working jib, 286 in the staysail 
and 780 in the mainsail. In ad- 
dition, there are light sails, 
including a spinnaker. The 
yacht has shown up well in 
her early trials, both off and 
on the wind. In a seaway, she 
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Sail plan and, below, lines of the new cutter 


has a particularly soft and easy 
motion. . 

The power plant, located un- 
der the bridge deck and the 
after end of the cabin trunk, is 
a Gray Six-51 with 2:1 reduc- 
tion gear, which gives Mercury 
a speed of eight knots under 
power alone. The gasoline ca- 
pacity is 100 gallons, the tanks 
being under the deck in wake 
of the cockpit; fresh water to 
the extent of 189 gallons is 
carried under the bridge deck 


‘and below the transoms in the 


main cabin. 

The accommodation plan 
shows a forecastle with two 
pipe berths, toilet, lockers, etc. 
Then comes the galley, with 
ice box, alcohol stove, sink, 
dresser, lockers and dish racks. 
Abaft the galley is the main 
cabin, with a transom and a 
folding berth on each side and 
a small heating stove in the 
after port corner. A toilet room 
is on the port side while aft is 
a large double stateroom with 
wide built-in berths. 








A FEw weeks ago we had the good 
fortune to race down to Bermuda in one 
of this year’s crop of fine new boats, and 
even if we hadn’t already been quite 
“gadget-minded,” a couple of weeks 
aboard her and the opportunity to 
compare the conveniences and comforts 
on this ultra-modern cutter to what we 
had experienced in other Bermuda trips 
and similar passages would have caused 
us to do quite a little thinking along 
those lines. 

Although the hull form, rig and sail 
plan are still entirely responsible for the 
speed a boat shows, there can be no 
doubt that gadgets and gilhickeys and 
new ways of doing things which make 
a boat safer, easier to handle and more 
comfortable, keep her crew on their 
toes and willing and anxious to drive 
her all the way, thus providing every 
opportunity for the boat to do her best. 
Many, in fact we can even say, most 
of the gadgets we discovered among 
the fleet are useful and appropriate 
not only on ocean racers but on cruising 
boats as well. 

Although there is a complete story in 
the new features and various items of 
equipment on Blitzen, the boat we 
sailed on, and although the modern 
generation of crew members seem to 
have enough steam left at the end of 
the race to spend many an hour pedal- 
ing frantically over Bermuda’s coral 
roads to distant beaches and other 
faraway places of relaxation, we were 
able to find people aboard a sufficient 
number of the 39 entries. which reached 
Bermuda to get a fair idea of what the 
fleet had in the way of gadgets. 

Blitzen, R. J. Reynolds’ new Spark- 
man & Stephens cutter, took second in 
the fleet and first in Class B, and if 
there was ever a boat in which every 
little detail has been developed to 
perfection, it is this one. Her rig, with 
a small, narrow mainsail and large 
fore triangle, depends upon tremendous 


The powerful ‘‘free- 

wheeling’? winch de- 

veloped by Sparkman 

& Stephens and used 

on ‘‘ Blitzen,” ** Baru- 

na,” “‘ Edlu II,’’ and 
“ Actaea”’ 











Gadgets and Gilhickeys 


Genoa jibs to give the boat real drive. 
Without certain comparatively simple 
but exceedingly well-planned features 
such a rig could be a’ perfect terror to 
handle at sea, but with these features 
and an experienced crew who knew 
their jobs and were on their toes, it was 
as simple as could be. 


A Powerful New Winch 


The most important part of this sail 
handling equipment and the most 
valuable piece of equipment on the boat 
is the new “free wheeling” geared 
winch developed this year by Spark- 
man & Stephens. Duplicates of the one 
on Blitzen have been installed on the 
after decks of Edlu II, Actaea, Baruna, 
and on the new 12-metres designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens this year. Every- 
one we have seen is vociferous in their 
praise of this device. 

The double handle of the winch 
drives a vertical shaft which is tightly 
and rigidly housed and stands about 
two feet above deck. Turning the 
handles in one direction gives a gear 
ratio of 64% to 1, which we called 
“high.” Merely reversing the direction, 
without throwing a pawl or even press- 
ing a button, doubles the gear ratio to 
what we called “low” speed. The lower 
end of the vertical shaft carries a sprocket 
which drives a chain, which in turn 
drives the drum on which the turns of 
the wire or rope sheets are taken. This 
drum is faced with aluminum which 
makes an ideal material for the job 
for it is just soft enough to permit 
the wire sheets to get a good bite. The 
“free wheeling’ does a beautiful job 
of holding the drum at. precisely the 
point at which it is stopped. Having no 
dogs or pawls to take up, the distance 
it moves back is almost imperceptible. 
The biggest feature of the winch, 
however, is the way it gets those big 
headsails in flat in a hurry. On Blitzen 
we had one man put on and hold the 
turns while a sec- 
ond man wound the 
handles. In any- 
thing up to about a 
twelve mile breeze 
those two were all 
that was required. 
Under more strenu- 
ous conditions a sec- 
ond “handleman”’ 
stood by and 








jumped in when the 
going got tough as 
the last few feet 
came in. For taking 
in an inch or two 
more, one man on 
the handles is suffi- 
cient at any time. 





in the Bermuda Race 


















































‘* Blitzen’s’’ upholstered seat backs swing up to become padded bunk-boards 


Each of the jibs have their own indi- 
vidual wire sheets with rope pennants 
spliced into their ends and the big winch 
is used for all. 

Another feature which greatly facil- 
itates tacking is a line of short pennants 
spliced into grommets at intervals of 
every four feet along the feet of the big 
Genoas. A couple of men working on 
the fore deck would grasp these pen- 
nants and walk forward with them and 
thus we had no difficulty in passing 
even the biggest headsail, which trims 
back almost to the end of the main 
boom, around the shrouds and mast. 


New Light Boards and Deck Plate 


Other little gadgets on deck on 
Blitzen help make things easy, com- 
fortable and safe. There is a husky set 
screw in the tiller fitting which permits 
the tiller to be raised or lowered to the: 
most comfortable height for various 
helmsmen. The light boards, which in 
their usual place on the main shrouds, 
would be entirely shrouded over by the 
big Genoa jibs, are fastened to the life 
rail, in order to just peek out under the 
headsails. Away forward there is a 
deck opening through which the anchor 
chain is led by means of a special fitting. 
At sea this opening must be sealed 
tightly but instead of screwing in the 
usual brass deck-plate a special plate is 
provided with a brass rim and heavy 
plate glass center. This lights up the 
whole fore-peak and greatly simplifies 
and speeds up the job of locating the 
right sail bag or other piece of gear. 

Another feature of Blitzen’s deck 
layout which helps out below are the 
chocks on which the dinghy is stowed. 
These are built up high, over a foot 
above deck so that light can reach the 
skylight directly beneath the dinghy. 
Both skylights are fitted with Lucite, 
a du Pont product which looks like 





glass, but is practically unbreakable. 
Its use has done away with the usual 
guards over glass skylights which cut 
out quite a bit of light. 

Below decks there are no end of little 
things which make for comfort and 
convenience. Outstanding are the bunk 
boards, designed by Dick Reynolds, the 
owner. They are by far the most com- 
fortable devices we have ever seen and 
yet are so simple that once again we 
wonder why they haven’t been thought 
of before. These boards are hinged at 
the edges of the berths. When swung 
down they are used as backs for the 
transoms and as such are comfortably 
upholstered and leather covered on the 
outside. Behind their “down’’ position 
are drawers. To put them in place as 
bunkboards it is merely necessary to 
swing them up and throw a catch bolt 
at each end. In this position the up- 
holstered seat-backs are on the inside 
and become a nicely padded rest for the 
shoulders and thighs of occupants of 
the weather berths. We had one most 
of the way to Bermuda and back and 
found it equally as comfortable on 
either tack. 


Shutters under decklights make sleeping by 
day more comfortable 
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““Vamarie”’ used destroyer type life nets. 


Another little gilhickey which con- 
tributes to the comfort of sleeping 
below is a simple shutter under each 
decklight. This consists of a strip of 
plywood which can be slid back and 
forth to keep the sun from shining into 
the eyes of the watch below attempting 
to catch a little sleep during the day. 

The galley and navigating compart- 
ment are replete with all kinds of little 
conveniences. Dish and utensil lockers 
and shelves have been built to fit the 
utensils exactly, and everything is 
placed so that heeling angle does not 
disturb it. There is a Shipmate coal 
range, as well as a little two-burner 
Primus stove, the latter on gimbals. The 
range is set athwartships and Dick 
Reynolds even went so far as to put a 
wire screen in over the inside edge of the 
fire-box to keep the coals from rolling 
in over and behind the oven when the 
boat heels over. 


Reading the Log Below Decks 


Both the navigator and the cook have 
canvas straps with snap hooks in the 
ends to hook around themselves a 
little below waist high so that they can 
stay within the bounds of their respec- 
tive departments regardless of the 
angle of heel. The navigator also has a 
glass-covered section for his chronom- 
eters which enables them to be read 
on a moment’s notice, and without 
opening any straps and covers. The 
outstanding feature of the navigating 
department, however, is a Walker Elec- 
tric Repeating Log. This instrument 
which has only recently been developed 
for small boats (although nothing new 
on large yachts and steamers) consists 
of the usual taffrail log, with indicating 
dial, etc., plus an electrical connection 
which “repeats” the readings on a large 
dial installed over the chart table. While 
it might be said that such an instrument 
carries the luxury angle pretty far, we 
found the Repeater particularly useful 
when running up to Hamilton in dark- 
ness just after finishing the Bermuda 
Race. The channel is comparatively 
narrow and changes direction at almost 
every buoy, of which there are many, 
and none of which are lighted. Our 
navigator stayed below over his charts 
and checked the distances run on each 
course on the Repeater. Thus he was 
able to say almost exactly when the 
next buoy should be alongside. 

We could go on with many more 
paragraphs on Blitzen but that would 
not leave much space for a lot of fine 
things we saw on the other boats. 

Of course we were anxious to look 
over Baruna, the winner. Coming from 
the same designer’s board she naturally 
had many similar features. Her equip- 
ment, construction and everything else 
about her-impressed us as being of the 





very finest but the 

only thing we no- 

ticed other than the 

‘free wheeling”’ 

winch already de- 

scribed, which might 
comeunder thehead 
:, of gadget, was an 
unusual feature of 
the deckhouse. In- 
stead of being ver- 
tical or almost ver- 
tical, Baruna’s 
deckhouse_ sides 
slant in at quite an 
angle. This feature 
gives a lot more use- 
ful room on the lee 
side of the house 
when heeled over without sacrificing 
any useful room below. This deck- 
house has big wide windows which 
admit a full flood of daylight down 
below. There are fitted sun shades 
inside and, on the outside, protective 
shutters with a round circular hole in 
the center, which are snapped in place 
when seas and heavy barrages of spray 
begin to come aboard. 

Commodore “Mike” Mason, who 
brought Latifa over from England, ex- 
pressed a mild distaste for mechanical 
contrivances in general, but we noticed 
aboard his beautiful yawl an entrancing 
and quite unmechanical gadget. It may 
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“‘Spookie’s’’ outstanding gadget improved 
and simplified reefing 


be as old as the hills but, nevertheless, 
it was new to us and we liked it. It was 
a dinghy cover with pockets along the 
side for marlin, a couple of spikes, sail 
stops and other do-dads which it is 
desirable to have in a handy place on 
deck. Even an ordinary dinghy cover is 
quite an asset, we think, for in addition 
to preserving the finish of the dinghy, 
the canvas provides firm footing when 
you have to climb up on it to reef or 
hand the mainsail. 

As Vamarie hove alongside before the 
start we noticed that she had something 
quite elaborate in the way of life lines 
strung all around her rail. Closer ex- 


amination in Bermuda revealed that 
they were made of rope netting and the 
Annapolis boys had borrowed the idea 
from destroyers and other naval craft 
whose decks often take on a severe 
angle of heel.even more suddenly than 
those of an ocean racer. If you want to 
go the limit in life lines, it would be 
pretty hard to beat Vamarie’s nets. 
Of course, they cause a good deal of 
windage on the weather side and some 
extra drag on the lee side when the rail 
is well down. But if the rail is that far 
down, it is time to bring it up a bit by 
taking off some sail, we believe. 

Rubaiyat came East from Chicago 
highly touted as to crew, performance 
and gadgets. She lived up to expecta- 
tions in every way. We had heard of 
some of her tricks long before she left 
Lake Michigan. Among them were her 
two compasses. She steers with a tiller 
and one is placed under the forward 
end of each side of the cockpit to be 
directly in front of the helmsman. 
Before seeing the layout, that had 
seemed like carrying things to extremes 
even for 1938, but as soon as we hopped 
aboard we realized that one of the 
principal objects was to eliminate the 
usual binnacle square in the center of 
the cockpit in the way of everybody and 
everything. 

Among other features which we no- 
ticed on deck was a novel life line on 
the fore deck which consisted of a 
length of wire rope made fast at the 
stem and on the mast a foot or two above 
deck and taken up taut with a turn- 
buckle. We’ve done alittle sail handling 
at sea on a boat of about Rubaiyat’s 
size, and can readily realize how handy 
a thing this is. It works out nicely also 
as a place to hook halliards temporarily 
while changing headsails. 

All this little Alden designed cutter’s 
halliards have been made to lie in close 
to the mast along its forward side to 
reduce windage and all halliards lead 
back over the cabin trunk to cleats 
just ahead of the cockpit to cut down 
the number of men needed forward for 
handling sail. 


A Special Ice Box 


Below decks it was evident that 
every effort had been made to provide 
the essentials of comfort and to make 
every inch count. A special ice box of 
Balsa wood and other insulating mate- 
rials was installed for the race in order 
to carry Birdseye food and an adequate 
supply of dry ice to keep it. This was in 
addition to the regular ice box. Hand- 
rails were fastened to the under side of 
the cabin top both in the center and at 
each side. There were also some very 
simple and inexpensive bunkboards 
consisting of a length of heavy canvas, 
one side of which was fastened beneath 





““Latifa’s”’ dinghy cover had several handy pockets for stowing odd bits of gear and 
: useful equipment 
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the outer edge of the mattress. The 
other side has several grommets and 
tie lines with which it was made fast to 
the hand-rail above. When not in use 
the canvas flap is folded back under the 
mattress. The only shortcoming we 
could find in these was the necessity of 
casting off the retaining lines every 
time you climbed in and out of the 
berths. 

The cutter Spookie had a gadget 
which looked very sensible and useful 
to us. It had been worked out by her 
owner who evidently decided that on a 
modern boat with a modern rig there 
was no sense in flubbing along with old- 
fashioned reefing gear. The idea was to 
provide a better lead for the reefing 
pennant than is obtainable with the 





“‘ Rubaiyat’’ had a very handy life-line from 
stem to mast 


usual cheek blocks along the side of the 
boom. With those the cringle is usually 
jammed down into the foot of the sail 
before it is pulled out tight enough to 
make a proper job. Spookie’s contrap- 
tion was made of heavy flat brass, cut, 
shaped and bolted to the end of the 
boom and carried a shaft and two 
sheaves right in line with the top of the 
track on the boom. This made sweating 
out along the row of reef points a much 
simpler operation. 

The NY-32, Swell, which did the 
best job of keeping to the westward in 
this year’s race, only to find that it 
hindered rather than helped, got right 
down to fine points as far as gadgets 
were concerned. All her standing rigging 
was wrapped in cellophane to reduce 
wind resistance and eliminate the 
chafing of sails on rigging. The former 
factor is difficult to measure and since 
they were hard on the wind all the 
way down the sails never touched the 
wire rigging and there was no opportu- 
nity to test the chafe preventing faculties 
of cellophane. However, the cellophane 
stuck very well, and in so doing sur- 
prised a good many pre-race critics. 


Extra Ventilators on Swell" 


Swell also had shorter reef points on 
the starboard side of her mainsail so 
that the knots would come on the 
weather side when tying in a reef on 
that long starboard tack to Bermuda. 
Her owner also found a fine location 
for a couple of extra ventilators, which 
we'll bet would have been welcome of 
every one of the smaller boats. These 
were placed in the extreme after corner 
of the cabin trunk in the side and 
sucked air from a little cubby hole 
formed by the side of the house and the 
trim around the cockpit. 
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Sritu the quest for a thoroughly live- 
able little auxiliary cruising boat con- 
tinues. As we have indicated in these 
pages in the past, we hear more about 
people wishing for, on the lookout for, 
and actually in the market for a little 
auxiliary cruiser capable of accommo- 
dating three or four persons, than any 
other type of prospective yachtsmen. 
They usually want a boat which can go 
just about anywhere along the coast, 
whose rig and other features are simple 
and easily handled, and which will need 
comparatively little attention once she 
is put in commission in the Spring. Then 
there is the question of cost for there is 





New 


In this day of three-day dashes around 
the world behind multi-cylindered mo- 
tors of hundreds of horse-power, we 
sometimes forget that there are such 
things as one-cylinder motors and that 
when it comes to wholesome combina- 
tions of simplicity, dependability and 
particularly economy, they are pretty 
hard to beat in the low-powered field. 
But right in the midst of it all comes an 
announcement from the Universal 
Motor Company that their famous 
single-cylinder ‘‘ Fisherman ”’ engine has 
been made even more versatile by the 
addition of a reduction gear model 
which will handle a wheel almost as big 





Dunham and Stadel’s “Twenty-Four” 


no denying that among the majority of 
people interested in boats of this type 
cost is a big factor, so much so that a 
couple of hundred dollars one way or 
the other can mean the difference be- 
tween having a boat and not having one. 

Dunham & Stadel, Inc., an enterpris- 
ing small organization of Stamford, 
Conn., seem to have their ears pretty 
well tuned to the wants of people inter- 
ested in little auxiliaries, and their 
“Twenty-four” appears to us to strike 
just about as closely to the ideal com- 
bination as anything we have seen. 

In her they have attained most of the 
desirable features of layout, simplicity, 
of rig and cost. Our 
first impression, which 
was substantiated as we 
delved deeper, was one 
of a carefully worked 
out little craft, well de- 
signed, well built and 
fitted out and finished 
off in a manner which is 
easy to keep up, because 
it contains the essentials 
but not the frills. 

The “Twenty-four” 


Weler tank under 


is actually 24’ 21” in overall length, 
20’ 1” on the waterline, 8’ 1” beam, 
and draws only 3’ 4’, the latter a fig- 
ure well worthy of consideration for it 
opens up many a small rather shoal 
harbor which would be closed to many 
boats of her size. Keel, deadwood, and 
frames are of carefully selected white 
oak and planking 234’’ Philippine Ma- 
hogany. Every square inch of wooden 
surface is treated with Cuprinol before 
painting. The ballast is iron, mainly an 
iron shoe on the keel, but with several 
hundred pounds of inside ballast. Spars 
are solid and of spruce, and the total sail 
area, is 280 square feet. Power is sup- 
plied by a Universal Blue Jacket Twin 
developing 10 horsepower. 

Most of the detail of the layout is sup- 
plied by the accommodation plan, but 
there is always something that a plan 
does not quite show. In the “Twenty- 
four” we liked particularly the long 
stretch of space along the two berths on 
the starboard side and the accessibility 
and amount of working space around 
the little galley. Everything there is 
easy to get at, and unlike many a small 
boat, meals can be prepared without 
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spreading everything involved all ove: 
the cabin. The 4’ 6” of headroom in the 
cabin gives plenty of sitting height over 
the transoms. 

The engine is tucked away nicely 
under the cockpit floor and behind the 
companion ladder, yet is perfectly ac- 
cessible from the sides. No attempt has 
been made to box it in, which seems 
wise in a boat of this size. 

There is a good deal of storage. space 
back under the cockpit seats, under 
the transoms and in the forepeak. Along- 
side and over the berths there is quite 
a bit of room which each owner can 
devote to shelves, lockers, etc., as he 
pleases. 

There is an unusually large amount of 
space along the sides of the cockpit for 
a boat of this size, her sheer is more than 
commonly attractive, and her deck- 
house is not so wide that it leaves an 
impossibly narrow deck, a failing of 
many a small boat. 

We had the pleasure of a short sail in 
the “‘Twenty-Four” and found her 
quite lively even in light air. We have it 
on good authority that she also balances 
nicely and stands up well in a breeze. 
















Models in Universal One and Four Cylinder Motors 


as the motor itself and throttle down to 
unbelievably low r.p.m. 

The oversize reduction gear is the 
same type used in Universal’s larger 
motors, with herringbone gears operat- 
ing in a bath of oil, and mounted di- 
rectly on the reverse gear housing. The 
engine itself is still the same old ‘‘Fish- 
erman”, delivering 8 h.p. at 1200 r.p.m. 
The cylinder has a bore of 434”, a 
stroke of 414” and a displacement of 
67.6 cubic inches. 

Even without the reduction gear, 
these little Universals have always been 
popular for trolling, fishing and for all 
sorts of slow but hard work. With the 


Left — The new reduction gear model of 
the famous 8 h.p. Universal Fisherman 


Right — The Universal Utility Four 
with built-in reduction gear is now more 
compact than ever before 


new reduction gear the engine will now 
handle up to an 18” diameter three- 
blade wheel at from 90 to 525 r.p.m. 

As for economy, fuel consumption 
can very well average less than two 
quarts an hour at full load. If that still 
seems high, the same motor is available 
in a kerosene and fuel oil model which 
can be run for from 31% to 4¢ per hour 
on either kerosene or fuel oil. It runs 
clean and delivers the same power as 
the gasoline model. 

The new WMGR “Fisherman” with 
reduction gear weighs 372 pounds, and 
its overall dimensions are length 3414”, 
width 153 6” and height 22346”. 
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In answer to the continual plea of 
boat owners and builders alike particu- 
larly those interested in auxiliaries 
Universal has also made changes in the 
reduction drive model of their well- 
known Utility Four. 

Twenty-two pounds of weight and 
314” in length have been squeezed out 
of this engine so that it now has an 
overall length of only 42% 9” and 
weighs 483 lbs. It still develops 25 h.p. 
and incorporates the same 100% marine 
features. These include removable 


water distribution plate, extra large 
water jackets, built-in hand sump 
pump, and heavy-duty reversing gear. 
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~UKORSDLESS” 


EQUIPMENT 


* “KORSDLESS” is 18/8 
stainless steel throughout. 
It never losesits original bright- 
ness; never requires polishing 
or painting. “KORODLESS” is 
stronger, size for size, than 
other marine ropes, and being 
preformed, “KKORODLESS” 
permits the use of the TRU- 
LOC processed fitting—the 
onethat’ssmaller, neater, more 
compact and develops 100% 
of the rigging strength. 
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NJ 


CDNA 
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Baruna, Blitzen and Hazard rigging. ... Both yachts were designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. The Class “A” yacht was built by Henry B. 
Nevins, the “‘B’’ by Quincy Adams Yacht Yard. The rigging on both was 
made by Hazard. It was Hazard ‘WKORODLESS” rigging with “TRU-LOC” 
fittings. * ‘‘KORODLESS” is the winner with all men who love yachts and 
keep them shipshape. Year by year, more and more owners, designers 
and builders are making ‘‘KORODLESS” a standard specification. Write 
for a copy of our brand new marine rope book. Please give name, classi- 
fication and size of your craft. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION e Estabiisned 1826 ¢ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
COMPANY, INC. e e¢ MARINE DEPARTMENT: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


HAZARD “KORODLESS MARINE ROPES — 
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youR DREAM COME TRUE 


Boats equipped with Hyde Pro- 
pellers have hung up more 
speed records and have won 
more races than those driven by all other 
makes of wheels. Correct design, perfect 
balance and flawless finish of Hyde Wheels 
are all factors contributing to their suc- 
cess. Hyde Propellers are regularly made 
with tough Hyde bronze, the metal that 
will not shatter from impact yet will hold 
pitch in a wheel under terrific service 
strains. Special Hyde Racing Wheels are 
made of special Hyde High Tensile Bronze 
to permit the use of unusually great horse- 
power at high R.P.M. without increasing 
the weight of the propeller. Write for 
particulars. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Maine 


Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Send for this free booklet “Propeller Efficiency”. 
It will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase 
the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 








Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 
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SAILING MADE EASY—TOLD IN PICTURES 


By Rufus G. Smith 
(Kennedy Brothers, New York, 1938. $3.50) 


N these days, when everything’s done with cameras and when almost 

everybody in the world, it seems, wants to learn to sail.a boat, Rufus G, 

Smith’s Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pictures is a natural. Besides that, 
it’s a very well done piece of work. 

As the author points out, nobody can learn to sail without sailing. 
The beginner can memorize sage advice from the many books on sailing 
that have appeared within the past few years but he finds when he gets out 
in a boat that it all looks different to him. To a considerable extent, Sailing 
Made Easy ought to combat this difficulty. Not that anyone can read the 
book, look at the pictures, and qualify as an expert deckhand, let alone 
skipper, but at least the situations that arise when he gets afloat will have 
a familiar appearance, and he can put himself in the position of one of the 
pictures in the book and very likely remember what the book says to do 
about it. 

Sailing Made Easy has some 120 pages, each with from one to half a 
dozen pictures, and with each picture go a few words of brief, concise 
information as to what this or that means, what to do about it and why. 
Mr. Smith has started from the beginning. The first few pages are devoted 
to the nomenclature of the boat, rig and equipment, and of the art of using 
them, both in picture and text and, after studying these pages carefully, 
the beginner must be stupid, indeed, not to be able to keep up with the 
further explanations because of unfamiliar terminology. 

From there the book goes on through making sail, getting under way, 
the various points of sailing in relation to wind direction, trimming sail for 
various points of sailing, the action of tiller and rudder, tacking, beating to 
windward, jibbing, running down wind, picking up a mooring, coming along- 
side a dock or boat, the rules of the road, sailing in strong»versus light 
breezes, reefing (an almost lost art in some places nowadays), spinnaker 
handling, care of boat and sails and a few of the fundamental knots and 
hitches. 

Many of the pictures in the book were chosen from existing collections of 
photographs and, besides providing instruction, they include some artis- 
tically beautiful pictures. For the bulk of the work, however, Smith and 
Walter Civardi, his photographic aide, have had to pose and take their own 

photographs, using a little knockabout and a pair of most efficient models 
for the work. It must have been a tremendous job, considering the vaga- 
ries of weather and the variety of shots required, and they are to be con- 
gratulated on having done a splendid job of it. Each photograph is just 
what is needed to illustrate its particular point and the explanation that 
goes with each is brief, easily understood and exactly to the point. It took 
a good sailorman and a good photographer to turn out Sailing Made Easy. 

The book is definitely a primer, in no sense aimed at the advanced and 
experienced yachtsman. But there are thousands of people, young and old, 
who need just such a primer, and for them the book will, as its title implies, 
make the first steps of learning the art of sailing as easy as they can be 
made. 

Wiu1aM H. TayLor 


SQUARE RIGGERS ON SCHEDULE 


By Robert Greenhalgh Albion 
(Princeton University Press, 1938. $3.50) 


WEITERS of American nautical history have apparently been hypno- 

tized by the performances of the clipper ships and most of them have 
confined their work to that glamorous period, neglecting the packet ships 
which had much more influence on-the growth of the commerce of the 
ports on the Atlantic seaboard, particularly on the rise of New York to its 
preéminence as a commercial port. Those who did write about the packets, 
those lines of ships which had definite routes and definite sailing dates, 
have based much of their stories on a single magazine article which ap- 
peared in 1884 and have accepted all of its statements without verification, 
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O you know what “‘turbulence’’ means in a Diesel 

Engine? It means the intense activation and 
thorough mixing of fuel and air to produce the best 
possible combustion — an important factor in de- 
pendable Diesel Engine performance. Buda-Lanova 
Marine Diesels employ the ‘“‘Controlled Turbulence”’ 
combustion system, which assures the complete mix- 
ing of fuel and air. As shown in the diagram above, the 
combustion chamber, located in the head, is “‘figure 
8”? shaped, and serves as a double mixing bowl for the 
fuel and air. This construction makes possible the 
complete intermingling of fuel and air, which results 
in complete fuel combustion, and extremely low fuel 
consumption. 

What does this mean to boat owners? Just this — 
Buda-Lanova ‘‘Silver Crown’’ Marine Diesels offer ex- 
clusive advantages that are not available in any other 
Diesel engine. There is a wide range of sizes to choose 
from — for any boat requirement up to 200 h.p. Write 
today for compiete information on the sizes for your 
boat. 


THE BUDA COMPANY 


Marine Engine Division B 


HARVEY (Shic*s°) ILLINOIS 


BUDA 


MARINE ENGINES 
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These non-dulling finishes save 
summer lay-ups for repainting 


Now Is THE TIME you can thank your stars if you 
conditioned your boat, last spring, with Bakelite 
resin finishes! With properly-applied coatings of 
this type, there’s no need to waste any of the re- 
maining summer days on lay-ups for repainting. 

From Bakelite resins, marine coatings acquire: 
increased imperviousness to moisture; longer-lasting 
flexibility; added resistance to sunlight, salt, pol- 
luted water and abrasion. They retain their dec- 
orative and protective values all season long. 

Check with other boatsmen and your paint sup- 
plier. You'll find that many leading brands of 
marine coatings now contain Bakelite resins. Make 
a mental note to use them next spring. Also write 
for booklet 20S, “Bakelite Synthetic Resins.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


Sr NTHETIC RESINS 





YACHTING. 


repeating its errors as to dates, ships and men. Indeed, one writer, accord- 
ing to the author, incorporated no less than twelve errors on a single page! 

The present book is a scholarly account of the operations of the packets 
from the inauguration of the Black Ball Line with its first sailings in Janu- 
ary, 1818, to 1858, by which time the steamers had captured all of the packet 
ship duties and left them merely the ordinary carriage of freight. The 
Black Ball Line continued until 1878 and one of the London lines kept up 
a fairly regular service until 1881. ‘‘ No useful purpose, however, would be 
served in following in full detail the old ships through their mournful 
decline.”’ 

The author has gone to original sources for his information and has 
evidently done a tremendous lot of painstaking research, digging for his 
facts through Custom House records, newspaper files and manuscripts, 
He tells the story of the regular ship lines to Europe and also of the 
coastwise lines of ships to the cotton ports. It will come as a surprise to 
many readers that the packets from the southern ports carried to New 
York cargoes of greater value than was transported through the Erie 
Canal in its heyday, on every pound of which New Yorkers collected a 
percentage. 

A chapter treats of the ships and their history after their short service 
as packets, for the up-to-date lines insisted on new ships and a number of 
the older vessels were converted to whalers. Management is discussed and 
thumbnail sketches of owners are given and changes of ownership are noted 
in considerable detail. Crews and captains are described. Only a few of the 
packet ship captains went into the clippers; more of them took over the 
command of steamers when they had skimmed the cream of the passenger 
service and carried the mai!s and brought the first news from abroad. In 


the ’twenties and ’thirties, the New York newspapers maintained fast 


boats to meet the incoming packets and rush their news to town. 


Delightful contemporary accounts of life aboard are quoted and, alto- 


gether, the book gives a fine picture of the crack ships of the day and their 
place in history. 

Appendices offer a tremendous mass of information about the ships, 
their captains and crews, freight and freight rates, length of passages, 
casualties and a fine’bibliography. Besides being a valuable contribution 
to nautical history and to the commercial history of New York — never 
before adequately told — the book is handsomely printed and illustrated 
and is most interesting reading. 


+ + + 


CASTAWAY BOATS 


By Victor Slocum 
(Lee Furman, Inc., New York, 1938. $3.00) 


THE author begins his introductory chapter with the words: ‘‘The en- 

durance of man and his small boat on the great ocean is best shown in the 
annals of marine disaster, for there only may be found the most notable 
examples of their seagoing qualities.’’ And he is no arm chair writer sineé 
he has spent much of his life at sea, first in the ships commanded by his 
father, the late Captain Joshua Slocum, and later as a steamship officer. 
As a youth, he was in the Liberdade when she made the voyage from 
Paranagua Bay, Brazil, after the loss of the bark Aquidneck. Captain 
Slocum and his family built the 35-footer and sailed in her to the United 
States. 

Some fairly well known small boat voyages are described, such as that 
of the Bounty’s launch in 1789, the Wager’s long boat in 1741, and the 
Saginaw’s gig in 1870. Others are less familiar, for instance the 4000-mile 
small boat voyage of the survivors of the Essex, after their ship had been 
sunk by a maddened sperm whale in the Pacific in 1819. This lasted for 60 
days and the men resorted to cannibalism before they were finally picked 
up. The locale varies from the Antarctic, where Shackleton made his voy- 
age in the James Caird, to the tragedy of the Jeannette’s boats in the Arctie. 

The book is illustrated with paintings by Charles Rosner and maps by 
the author. It is an interesting account of many adventurous small boat 
voyages, told in a seamanlike manner by an experienced seaman. 


+ + + 
THE YANKEE WHALER 


By Clifford W. Ashley 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1938. $5.00) 


PROBABLY few books of the current season are in less need of introd I 
tion than this one. In the twelve years since its first appearance 1% 
Yankee Whaler has become, and deservedly so, a minor classic which 0 
longs beside Moby Dick on any bookshelf. It is almost enough to say th 
here it is, in a revised edition, at a price which puts it within reach of # 
wider public than ever before. a 








BLITZEN 


Winner, Class B Trophy 
(shown under heavy weather 
mainsail and small headsails) 


In the 1938 Bermuda Race, 


Baruna the winner, Blitzen 





placing second, and Avanti 
placing third — were entirely 


canvased by Wilson. 


*For the third consecutive 
time, sails of Wilson design 
have canvased the winner of this 


racing classic—— Baruna 1938, 


Kirawan 1936, and. Edlu 1934. 
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... with ALL the 
comforts ; of home 











= 
including nation-wide 
telephone service 


Every year you find more and more of 
the conveniences of home and office in- 
cluded in cruising boats. This year tele- 
phone convenience has come aboard — 
with the improved Western Electric 


Marine Radio Telephone. “ ie a 
ompac range 
You pick up the handset and ask for ita i a 


any number ashore. You may also call = unit. Readily installed, 

other boats or the Coast Guard. When 22 frequencies, selective 
me # - calling. Your voice oper- 

receiving a call on shipboard—with selec- _ates the set. 

tive calling—your telephone rings and 


you answer in customary land fashion. 


The new equipment for long range ser- 
vice has selective calling and 10 channels. 
The new equipment for shorter range has 
4, channels, selective calling optional. 


Write for full details. Western Electric Equipment for shorter 


Co., Commercial Dept., 195 Broadway, oh a ree 
New York City. tive calling optional). 





Telephone Convenience puts to sea... with 


Western Elecfric * 


MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 








YACHTING 


Clifford W. Ashley was born in New Bedford. The great days of whaliny 
were already past. But he is old enough to have seen a score of square-rig- 
gers fitting out at one time; young enough to have preserved on canvas the 
wreck of the Wanderer piled on the rocks of Cuttyhunk. At the age of five 
he stowed away hopefully in his uncle’s sea chest, meaning to go whaling if 
he could. In 1904, when he was too big to get into a sea chest, he shipped in 
the bark Sunbeam. His original account of this voyage, with a full and 
technical description of sperm whaling off the West Coast of Africa, forms 
the nucleus of the present book. To this he has added chapters on the his- 
tory of whaling, descriptions of the whalemen, the details of their duties 
and of rig and gear. 

Later, when he had studied painting under Howard Pyle, it occurred to 
Mr. Ashley to make a systematic pictorial record of whaling. The whale 
ship, with her wooden davits and peculiarly constructed after house, had a 
distinctive character. And Mr. Ashley saw those ships at work as perhaps 
no other artist has. The present text is accompanied by sixteen illustrations 
in full color, and numerous reproductions in black and .white, depicting 
such stirring moments of the whale hunt as the chase of the bowhead 
whale, the flurry, cutting-in alongside the ship, and bailing the case. There 
are, as well, photographs of whale craft and whale gear, and a fine collec- 
tion of scrimshaw. This last, a craft of the whale crews, Mr. Ashley calls 
the only indigenous folk art developed in America. The teeth and pan bone 
of the sperm whale’s jaw were worked, with great patience and ingenuity, 
into a variety of decorative objects — canes and ditty boxes, busks and 
bodkins, salt spoons and silk-swifts for winding yarn, and jagging-wheels 
for crimping the edges of pies. 

The average whaleman regarded his hazardous calling as a workaday 
business and rarely wrote about it. The second-hand errors of fiction too 
often have been perpetuated by later historians as fact. If Mr. Ashley’s 
book did nothing more than round out the details and correct the misap- 
prehensions of other whaling writers, it would be invaluable. It ought to be 
said, however, that The Yankee Whaler does much more than this. To the 
industry of the scholar Mr. Ashley has added an artist’s imagination — the 
ability to make his reader see something of the romance he has found in the 
story of the vanished whale fleet. 

“There is one thing J hold certain,’’ he concludes, “‘if ever there is to be 
fairer and better hunting than the chase of the Sperm Whale, man will 
have to voyage to other worlds to find it.’’ The reader is disposed to agree 
with him. 

++ + 


A MANUAL FOR SMALL YACHTS 


By Comm. R. D. Graham, R.N., Retired 
and 
J. E. H. Tew, A.M.1.N.A. 
(Blackie & Son, Ltd., London and Glasgow, 5/) 


JN the preface of this handy little volume, the authors say: ‘‘ We have re- 

stricted our advice to yachts up to 15 tons; this is partly to reduce the 
bulk of our book, but, more particularly, because by the time a man ac- 
quires a large yacht he will know enough not to need our advice.’’ Even 
the owner of a large yacht, however, can find information of value between 
its covers. It treats of such matters as design, construction, rigging and 
gear, lamps, domestic economy, books and so on. The chapter on bad 
weather is excellent and the authors diffidently suggest a modification of 
the classic Beaufort Scale: ‘Force 10; Whole Gale. (Yacht crews become 
desperate.) ”’ 

Many subjects are discussed in brief and notes are given which may lead 
the reader to further study and knowledge. While English, in calling 
kerosene paraffin and so on, the book contains a mass of valuable data. 
A brief bibliography and a glossary are included. 
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“Yes sir, these new Champion Spark Plugs will 
really make a difference. She’ll start quicker, idle 
better, won’t stall, and you'll gain a lot in actual 
dollars and cents saved on gas and oil, as well as 
the kick anyone gets out of a sweet running en- 
gine. You'll probably find some of those lost ‘revs’ 
you’ve been looking for, back on the tachometer, 
too. Champions are the spark plugs all marine 
racing champions use, you know, right from the 
big Harmsworth jobs down to the smallest class A 
outboard. Champion has been making champion- 
ship spark plugs for 27 years now, and these new 
ones, in addition to all their other exclusive fea- 
tures, have a compression tight seal called Sillment 
—the first gas tight spark plug we’ve ever found. 
Well, happy landings and carefree motor boat- 
ing—you’ll get both with those new Champions!” 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON CHAMPIONS 


TO KEEP ENGINES YOUNG 
TEST, CLEAN AND REPLACE 
SPARK PLUGS AT REGULAR 
INTERVALS 
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Prints suitable for framing sent on request. 
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See below 
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WHEN THE MAYFLOWER 
DEFENDED THE AMERICA’S CUP 


In 1886 when the MAYFLOWER success- 
fully defended the America’s Cup against the 
English challenger, GALATEA, yachtsmen 
were already familiar with the superior per- 
formance of Billings-Chapin Paint. 





Seven years had passed since Billings-Chapin had conceived and 
put into practice the idea that land-going paints were not good 
enough for sea-going boats. 


Starting in 1879 with the famous Billings-Chapin Deck Paint, the 
line was developed and expanded to include a finish for every part 
of a boat for every type of service. 


When you face a marine paint problem talk it over with your 
Billings-Chapin dealer. In the meantime we would be glad to send 
you a complete color card on request. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 
This is the third of a series of America’s Cup Races 
featured in this campaign. 8” x 12” prints suitable for 
framing, bearing no advertising, will be sent on receipt of 
15e to cover packing and mailing costs. If you desire all 
three prints, please remit 45 cents. 
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YACHTING 
BRITISH YACHTING NOTES 


ITH the passing of Nathanael Herreshoff, America has lost a man 

whose genius marked him as the world’s outstanding yacht designer. 
Only the select few who can be counted as the great designers of today are 
capable of appreciating to the full the contribution that ‘‘ Nat” Herreshoff, 
during his long and successful career, has made to the art and science of 
yacht architecture. His work as the designer and builder of all the success- 
ful defenders of the America’s Cup over a long period of years has made his 
name a household word with yachtsmen throughout the world, but to those 
of us who are deeply interested in the development of yacht design, it has 
stood for something more than that. The name of Herreshoff has represented 
the blending of the skill of the supreme artist with that of the practical 
engineer and also of originality of conception with the ability to carry out a 
purpose even to the smallest detail. That the work of Nathanael Herreshoff 
has had a great influence in moulding the ideas of other designers 1 is recog- 
nized by all. 


The Heligoland Race 


There were 35 starters in this season’s Heligoland Race — from the Burn- 
ham River to the Island, over a distance of 310 sea miles. For the most 
part, there was a strong southwest breeze which gave the yachts almost a 
dead run until near the finish of the race when the wind came easterly and 
gave them a bit of close hauled work before crossing the finishing line. It 
was, therefore, a fast sailed race, and Ortac, owned by Colonel C. F. King, 
35 feet on the load water line and rating 32.75 feet by the Royal Ocean 
Racing Club’s formula, was the winner on corrected time, having averaged 
6.8 knots for the course. Ortac, which also won last year’s Heligoland Race, 
is to Robert Clark’s design and has proved herself to be a really good all 
’round performer, especially when the wind is anything from moderate to 
stormy. Her best point is, I believe, close hauled, so her victory is all the 
more to her credit, and Robert Clark, whose designs have met with imme- 
diate success, is greatly to be congratulated on Ortac’s second victory 
against a particularly strong fleet. 

Of the 26 yachts timed at the finish, the little German Bermudian cutter 
Westwind, owned by Dr. Perlia and Dr. Lutowski and rating 25.67 feet 
R.O.R.C., was second on corrected time — exactly 30 minutes after Ortac. 
She was followed by Maid of Malham, rating 32.42 feet, 25 minutes later; 
Phryna, rating 30.16 feet; and the Dutch yacht Zeearend, rating 38.35, at 
intervals of 31 and 8 minutes. Maid of Malham, it will be remembered, 
shared the honors last season with Ortac and is J. Laurent»Giles’ light 
weather masterpiece; while the Dutch-built Sparkman & Stephens-designed 
Zeearend was the winner of last year’s Fastnet Cup Race. It is interesting 
to note that all five of the boats leading the fleet on corrected time were 
either designed to the R.O.R.C. rating rule or, at least, with the rule in 
view. A German yacht, Albatross V, built to the 100-Square-Metre Rule, 
was sixth, only 22 minutes after Zeearend, with Macnab, the winner in the 
““A” Cruiser Class, only one minute astern. 

This year, the Royal Ocean Racing Club’s fleet is divided into three 
classes: Racing craft; ‘‘A’’ Class, or fast cruisers; and ‘‘B” Class, or cruis- 
ers pure and simple. In this connection it is interesting to note that, on 
corrected times, irrespective of class, the winner, Ortac, led the first ‘‘A” 
Class cruiser by 1 hour 47 minutes, while the ‘‘A”’ Class winner, Macnab, 
led the “‘B” Class winner, Gudrun III, by 1 hour 42 minutes. Gudrun is a 
German-built yacht of the Norwegian pilot cutter type. From these correct- 
ed times it would appear that a satisfactory division has been made be- 
tween the classes, but in comparing the positions of the 14 cruisers to 
finish the race, the ‘‘B”’ Class cruisers were, on the average, only slightly 
below the ‘‘A” Class. The difference would probably have been greater 
had there been more windward work. Upon the whole, I think it may be 
inferred that, under the prevailing down wind conditions, the race gave & 
fair test of the widely different types represented, and the results certainly 
seemed to vindicate the claims of the Barrett ‘‘Time on Time”’ Scale. 

The R.O.R.C. rating formula appears to function satisfactorily, but it is 
still an open question as to whether the method of taking various measure- 
ments is the best from a practical point of view. Given the correct amount 
of sail, it would seem that, assuming equality in design, speed depends on 
available sailing length and that, to do justice to a time scale framed to 
work on this assumption, account should be taken of the different propor- 
tions of breadth and depth of hull in relation to length which, as a general 
rule, are to be found in large and small vessels. If such a modification is 
necessary, by what method it could be obtained is, of course, a matter for 
the experts to decide. One way in which this end might be met would be by 
deducting a ‘“‘constant’”’ — say 1.5 — from the square root of “B.D.” in 
the rating formula and adjusting the constants in the two parts of the 
formula so as to retain their relative values as nearly as possible. This 
modification would, of course, have the effect of reducing the ratings of the 
larger vessels relative to the smaller. 

Two other points also deserve attention: the relative values of forward 
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An 8-Foot, 68-Pound 


ALL PURPOSE 


PRAM DINGHY 
Safe - 


““Weldwood” Construction 


Send for Circular 


PRICES F.O.B. 


Standard Rowing 
Standard Sailing 


Prices subject to change 
without notice 


Shipping Weights: 100-130 Lbs. 


THE “WEATHERPROOF” PRAM 
x Lawley Bult * 
THE NEW LOW PRICED “15” 


A SPORTY 15-FOOT KNOCKABOUT 


Seaworthy 


$ 69.50 
$120.00 


Fast + Safe + Non-sinkable + Seaworthy 
PRICES IN WATER AT NEPONSET 
Keel Model $250.00 Centerboard Model $268.00 
Packing and crating extra 


Prices subject to change without notice 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


George Lawley & Son Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
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and after freeboards and the measurement of the fore triangle. It has been 
said, and I think rightly, that, under the rule as it stands, there is a tendency 
to cut down the forward freeboard. If this is so, it might be well to take, 
say, five-eighths of the sum of the after freeboard plus twice the forward 
freeboard. By this method, no change- would be made in the measured 
freeboard of a normal ocean racing craft as designed by Fife, Nicholson or 
Olin Stephens, but a boat with abnormally low forward freeboard would be 
taxed for falling short of the normal, while a boat with relatively high 
forward freeboard would gain slightly, but not to an undue extent, as with 
a sharp rise in the sheer the girth measurement goes upward quickly. 

The point in regard to the measurement of the fore triangle is one which 
has been brought forward by Charles Nicholson on more than one occasion. 
In his opinion, with which I imagine most thinking people will be inclined 
to agree, the fore triangle should be taken at its full area and not at only 85 
per cent of it, as by the current rule. Even if the full area were to be taken 
there would still be a large amount of untaxed but useful canvas available. 

There is yet another point which I expect will be taken up before long. 
At present the ‘“‘midship” depth is normally taken as from the top of the 
wood keel — or its equivalent in steel vessels — to the height of the under- 
side of the deck at the vessel’s side, with the proviso that this depth must 
not exceed either one-and-a-half times the quarter beam depth at the mid- 
ship station or the draft limit. If this measurement were to be taken only 
at the quarter beam depth with the limit as at present, heavy displacement 
cruisers, if of moderate draft, would be given an additional premium, but 
normal modern deep sea racing boats should not be materially affected as 
their quarter beam depth seems usually to be just about equal to two- 
thirds of their depth to top of keel. 

These are points which, with the exception of that relating to the fore 
triangle, I put forward, with due deference to the authorities, as worthy of 
consideration. 

M. HEcKSTALL-SMITH 


GREAT SOUTH BAY NOTES 


DWARD V. KETCHAM, JR., and Commodore W. H. Picken, in Draco 
and High Seas, tied for first place in the tune-up series of the Great 
South Bay Star fleet off Bay Shore, each getting five firsts and two seconds. 
In the sail-off, at Babylon’s Fourth of July week-end regatta, Ketcham 
beat Picken. Ketcham rebuilt his 20-year-old Draco last winter and has 
been consistently in front this season. 

The series, organized by Commodore Picken of the Bay Shore Yacht 
Club, who is also president of the G.S.B.Y.R.A., comprised eleven races, 
the best seven performances counting in the point score. Ketcham man- 
aged to tie Picken when, in the next to the last race, he finished first despite 
a split mainsail. High Seas had taken a sea aboard on the run and had to 
withdraw. 

oe ee 


Joe Lawrence, chairman of the Race Week Regatta Committee, has 
devised a complete new set of courses for the four ports of call. This year 
there will be no difficulty getting a windward leg, as there has been in 
past years. Also, leeward starts have been eliminated. 

The program calls for two races at Bay Shore, one each at Point O’ 
Woods and Sayville, and two at Patchogue. Formal racing at the last 
named port has been almost non-existent for nearly two decades. Now 
that the Domino Yacht Club has come into the association, yachting will 
have a rebirth there, for Patchogue is at the widest part of the bay and has 
the best water along the South Shore. Bellport and Babylon have been 
dropped from the schedule because of the shoalness of their water. 


+ + + 


Duncan Arnold, not satisfied with his unbeatable Querida, has rebuilt her 
again, adding several feet to the stern. Rigged like a Six-Metre, and 
carrying a Genoa with a foot two feet longer than the mainsail’s, Querida 
is much faster this year, finishing anywhere from seven to twenty minutes 
ahead of her competitors. 

+++ 


Great South Bay played host to Raritan Bay on July 25th in the district 
series of the National Junior Championships. The first two boats in the 
Gulden and Raritan series competed, and the winner will enter the Sears 
Bowl finals at Pequot on August 15th. The Midget championships for the 
Commodore Picken Trophy will be sailed on the 15th, off Westhampton. 


+ + + 


The association has gore back to three-minute intervals between starting 
guns, and an entirely new schedule of starting times has been worked out 
for Race Week. Davip LAWRENCE 
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THE SOUTHERN SEASON 





@ “TIMBERDOODLE” is representative of the 
finest Matthews Stock Cruisers produced 
during nearly a half-century of building. 
Equipment includes flying bridge, Matthews 
outriggers, crow’s nest, fish box, bait well, 
Matthews “Fishinchairs,"’ hot water, shower, 
etc. Sleeps 6 including crew. Completely in- 


sulated against sun heat and sound. 
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IS JUST AROUND THE CORNER... 


“TIMBERDOODLE” 
MATTHEWS “50” SPORT SEDAN 
L. K. JENNINGS, owner. 











THE “50 SPORT SEDAN IS THE LAST WORD IN LUXURIOUS FISHING CRUISERS 


-... RENCE for the Matthews “50” Sport Sedan has grown to 
such proportions that it is advisable to order well in advance for 
southern delivery this fall and winter. Thoughtful owners prefer 


ordering ahead in order to secure unhurried workmanship. 


You will always be proud of the changeless Matthews lines, the solid 
comfort, the unusually quiet operation. Investigate the superior 


mechanical features—many of them exclusively Matthews. 


Compare a Matthews with any competitive cruiser and you'll find 


a Matthews costs less and gives you a greater dollar value. 


Send today for descriptive circulars on all 
Matthews fishing models... No obligation! 


me MATTHEWS co. 


314 BAYSIDE - PORT CLINTON, OHIO 





“Wherever you cruise . . . you'll find a Matthews” 

















The Dane-G. C. “Director” 
A new low cost in dependable Radio Navigation 


Now every owner of a cruising boat, power or sail, 
can have the convenience and protection of radio 
navigation at an amazingly low price. With the 
inexpensive Dane-G. C. “Director” you can get ac- 
curate bearings, simply and quickly, even through 
dense fog. You can get a precise fix, steer a dead- 
straight course, or make a landfall “on the nose” in 
any weather. 


Modern production methods and skillful engineer- 
ing, backed by years of experience in the design and 
construction of Dane radio navigating equipment 
for the U.S. Navy and Signal Corps, have made 
possible this unusual combination of precision, 
sturdiness, and lowcost—the Dane-G.C.Director”’ 
Radio Marine Compass. 





Outstanding features: 
@ Ease of operation—minimum number of controls. 


@ Compactness—the waterproof cabinet with self-con- 
tained power supply and cubby for earphones measures 
only 1314x1314" x 734". Height including loop is only 
2814’. The loop aerial, when not in use, serves as the 
cover for the cabinet. Weighing only 23 Ibs. the “Director” 
is completely portable. 


@ Economy—a special highly efficient circuit design makes 
possible the lowest battery drain ever attained in a radio 
compass. Three small inexpensive dry batteries housed in 
the cabinet afford long service before replacement is 
necessary. 

@ Long Life—sturdy, simple construction and durable 
waterproof finish contribute to the “Director's” ability 
to stand up under years of marine service. 

@ Appearance—finished in attractive wood-grained enamel 
with bright parts chromium plated. 

@ Price—complete in every detail, including long-life bat- 
teries and sensitive earphones, only $140 list. 











For more complete information about the remarkable Dane- 
G. C. “Director” Radio Marine Compass see your marine 
dealer, or write direct to us. 


GENERAL COMMUNICATION CO. 


677 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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LAKE ONTARIO NOTES 


By Charles F. Cole 


ACHTSMEN in this neck of the woocs have had to keep humping in 
the last few weeks to keep up with the international and intersectional 
competition. 

First, there was the Lake Yacht Racing Association Regatta, which was 
originally scheduled as a three-day affair and really turned out to be a two- 
week event. It began with a special week-end series of races for Eight- 
Metres of the Youngstown, the Royal Canadian, and the Rochester Yacht 
Clubs, with Rochester as host. That was on July 16th and 17th. The fol- 
lowing week-end, sailing yachts of all types and sizes converged on Roches- 
ter from both Canada and the United States for a handicap race to 
Sodus, preceding the start of the Freeman Cup race which inaugurates the 
L.Y.R.A. Regatta. With classes for yawls, schooners, ‘‘ Eights,’’ Class R 
sloops and other assorted craft, the Freeman was sailed from Sodus to 
Toronto, where the L.Y.R.A. had scheduled three days of class racing in 
which dinghies and Stars joined the larger boats. 


+ + + 


This month is to see a large turnout of boats at Put-in-Bay for the annual 
regatta of the Inter-Lake Yachting Association. Of especial interest will 
be the contests for the new Barthel Trophy for the new and growing In- 
ternational Dinghy Class, originally formed at the Rochester Y.C., which 
plans to send ten of its fleet of twenty new craft. Dates are August 8th- 
11th. 

Following that'is the Central New York Regatta for Stars, dinghies and 
Snipes, August 11th-13th, at Chautauqua Lake. On August 18th—20th, 
the Twelfth District Star championship races are to be held on Seneca 
Lake. The following week, the Rochester Y.C. dinghy fleet is to be host to 
invaders from the Royal St. Lawrence Y.C., Montreal, with the Canadians 
returning the compliment by being hosts to the Rochester tars September 
3rd—5th. “ 

For Snipe sailors, there are the Briody Memorial Trophy races for the 
individual championship of Lake Ontario at the Olcott Y.C., between the 
Olcott and Nine Mile Point clubs. All Snipe fleets on the American shore 


were to gather at Nine Mile Point late in July for the new Weed Gold Cup 
events. 


+ + + 


Bob Doran, of Geneva, has purchased T'urtle Star, formerly of the R.Y.C. 
Star Fleet, from Edward J. Doyle, of Rochester. Doran will sail her with 
the Seneca Lake Fleet. Doyle purchased Turtle Star from Ernest Phillips of 
Santa Monica Bay Y.C., after she had participated in the internationals 
at Summerville in 1936. The size of the R.Y.C. Star fleet remains the same, 
however, for Larry Morrow, formerly of the afterguard of Bert Sharp’s 
Ten-Metre Blue Goddess, has acquired Sunbeam from Harry Meishlahn, 
of West Hampton, L. I. She won one race in the internationals in Cali- 


fornia in 1935, has won the Corry Cup and is a one-time Atlantic Coast 
champion. 


+ + + 


Stern Lines: Canadian speed boat owners on Lake Ontario are being 
mobilized as members of the ‘‘ Mosquito Fleet’”’ of the Royal Navy in the 
event of war. Canada, reports from Toronto have it, is considered a vital 
recruiting ground for this new branch of the “‘ King’s Ny-vee,”’ especially 
because of its many lakes and the keen interest of its youth in speed boats. 
. . . After miserable sailing weather all season, R.Y.C. members finally 
had a glorious three days over the Fourth of July, and improved each shin- 
ing moment with a handicap race across the lake to Presque Isle, where 
social events and another handicap race around Scotch Bonnet kept them 
busy on Sunday. On Monday, with a brisk northwest breeze nipping at 
their sterns, the fleet of ten yawls, schooners, ‘‘ Eights” and Class R yachts, 
with several power boats tagging along, raced home. An old timer, Harry 
Seaman’s yawl Mingo, won both the Scotch Bonnet and the race across 
the lake, but there were good-natured mutterings that the handicappers 
had been too generous with Mingo. . . . Conesus Lake Y.C. has applied 
for a National Comet Association charter for its fleet of eleven Comets. 
. . » William G. Stuber’s Matthews cruiser Dolph III is now anchored at 
the R.Y.C. basin after a 3,000-mile trip from Florida, during which, her 


crew reported, they encountered the nastiest weather of; the whole voyage 
right on Lake Ontario. 
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A GOOD SAILOR 
Never Takes Chances 





) 
Ss 
r 
e 
e 
€ 
p 
yr handling a Cup Defender or a sixteen-footer, the boatman 
h worthy ofthe name values caution and pre-caution. He knows there’s 
no fun on the water without safety. So his course is charted in advance; his 
S 
e, equipment pretested and approved. Especially he takes no risks with his 
. ropes. He checks them frequently and replaces the doubtful. He’ll buy only : 
i- the rope he’s sure of—which is why so many sailing and motor craft always 
. carry Plymouth Ship Brand Manila Rope. Since 1824, Plymouth has been 
making rope for boatmen . . . maintaining its high standard of controlled 
e quality... producing rope unsurpassed in strength, fine appearance, ease of 
al handling and long wear. For safety at sea or at anchor—rely on Plymouth 
] ‘ 
ad Manila Rope. 
ly 
PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
m NORTH PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS, AND WELLAND, CANADA 
at 


Sales Branches: New York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Houston, San Francisco 
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TEACHER'S 
Perfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 
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Vacation days may change men in some ways, 
but they ask for the same Scotch — Teacher’s. 
Its good taste never varies. Teacher’s is always 
a smooth, rich Scotch, full of friendly flavour. 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 












YACHTING 
NEWS FROM MAINE 


By Elizabeth Cooper 


UE, in part, to a cold and rainy June and a July that has treated us to 
rain or high winds on almost every week-end, the racing season, with 
few exceptions, has been slow in getting under way. The summer visitors 
who swell the ranks of the clubs have been delayed in arriving, and many 
boats have not been put into the water. At the Kennebunk River Club, 
at Kennebunkport, out of a class of twelve 21-foot Alden knockabouts, 
only four are in racing trim. This class is the only one of its kind here in 
Maine. The Nantucket Yacht Club has a class of these 21-footers, and the 
boats have proved fast and easy to handle. The skippers at Kennebunk- 
port run elimination races and send a crew to the Biddeford Pool Yacht 
Club to race in their 19-footers, and the latter club sends its crew to race 
the Alden knockabouts. 


+ + + 


The N.S. Blaisdell boat yard, in Woolwich, has completed the building 
of five 19-foot ‘Pine Tree’’ knockabouts, designed by Fred W. Goeller, 
of Quincy, Mass. These boats will race as a class in the New Meadows 
River. Their owners, William H. Stuart, J. Edward Drake, Jr., Mrs. John 
Hyde’s two daughters, Mr. Rand and the Blaisdell brothers, are working 
on plans for a club, probably to be called the Winnegance Club. These 
boats should give some of the other clubs in the vicinity serious competition 
in the interclub racing that is now being had in and around Casco Bay. 

The Blaisdells have also built, to their own design, two 17-foot knock- 
abouts for Howard Bates, of Bath, and Earl Pulsifer, of Duxbury, Mass.; 
two 15-footers for the Boothbay Camp for girls; and the sloop Joroco 
for Courtney C. Brown, White Plains, N. Y., who spends the summer at 
Sebasco. Joroco is 34’ over all, 25’ on the water line, has beam of 9’ and 
draft of 5’. She is powered with a Gray ‘‘4—22.”’ 


+ + + 


Herbert Johnson, of Biddeford, who retired from partnership in the 
Marblehead Boat Co. last year, has built a small shop on the Pool Road 
and is now building 19-foot and 13-foot rowboats, which are selling as 
fast as he can turn them out. Many of them are being used for outboards. 
With their design based on a Coast Guard boat, they are wide, high- 
sided, heavily constructed and able. Over fifty have been sold in the last 
few months. 

+ + + 


The Centerboard Club of Portland is growing faster than the proverbial 
weed. The club now has 85 members and 35 boat owners, with more appli- 
cations coming in at each meeting. In spite of strong winds and rain, 
the regular Saturday races have been held, with a number of duckings as a 
result. The regatta committee members are Richard Kendall, John Buck- 
ley, Everett Goddard, and Vice Commodore Charles Emery. The com- 
mittee has worked out six alternate courses, and the number of the course 
to be sailed is posted each Saturday before the start. At present, William 
Willard is leading in the knockabout class; Albert Moore in the Monty 
Cats, and the committee is still struggling with the handicaps for the 16 
boats in the open class. The interclub racing started on July 30th at the 
Merriconeag Yachting Association, West Harpswell, with racing at the 
Mere Point Yacht Club on July 31st, and ends on the week-end of August 
20th with racing at the Centerboard Club and the Portland Yacht Club, 
all four clubs participating. 

+ + + 


Colonel William N. Campbell, of Sanford and Kennebunkport, who 
bought the 60-foot Consolidated cruiser Grace S from R. C. Reynolds, of 
Troy, N. Y., last spring, has brought her to the Kennebunk River Club for 
the summer. Her name has been changed to Barconbil, with K-port as her 
port of call. 


+ + + 


Both the Eastern and the Boston Yacht Clubs came to Maine this sum- 
mer on their annual cruises, the Eastern over the week-end of July 4th, 
and the Boston a week later. One of the power cruisers in the latter fleet 
was the Venture, originally built by Herreshoff as a tender for the W eetamoe. 
She is now owned by George Wills, of New York and Boston, and had, 
as a guest aboard on this cruise, Commodore Bell of the Corinthian Yacht 
Club of Marblehead. 


seca sae 


The Portland Yacht Club has worked out the ratings and measurements 
for the local interclub races. From this rating, they are giving to each boat 
a percentage of the time allowance of the first boat to finish, this being 
based on one-half the time allowance of the rating from the N.A.Y.R.U. 
tables. 
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American Brass Co. 
Copper and Bronze 


Baltimore Copper Paint Co. 
Bottom Paint 


Bendix Products Corp. 
Controls 


Bludworth, Inc. 
Radio Direction Finder 


The Buda Co. 
Diesel Motor 

Cuprinol, Inc. 
Wood Preservative 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


Co. 
Topside Paint 
Eastern Smelting Co. 
Lead 


Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Exide Batteries 

Fairbanks Morse & Co. 
Water Pressure System 

Hazard Wire Rope Co. 
niggee 8 and Tru-Lock 


We idiag Proseller id 
olding ler an 
Shaft 
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First Boat to Finish 
Winner in Class A 





Hudson Valley Lumber Co. 
Oak Foundation and 
Frames 


Kenyon Instrument Co. 
Speedometer 


Walter Kidde & Co., Inc. 
Fire Extinguisher System 


Leece-Neville 
ating Plant 


Merriman Bros. 
Yacht Blocks and Fittings 
Henry B. Nevins, Inc. 
Windlass and Special 
Winches 
Palmer & Parker Lumber Co. 
Teak 
Perkins Marine Lamp & 
Hardware 5 
Running Lights 
Pneumercator Co. 
Tank Gauges 


Pyrene Mfg. Co. 
Hand Fire Extinguisher 
Reed & Prince Mfg. Co. 
Everdur Screws 


E. S, Ritchie & Sons, Inc. 
Compass 


Winner of Bermuda Trophy 


1938 Newport— Bermuda Race 


Owned by Henry C. Taylor 
Designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 


MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT BY 


Rostand Mfg. Co. 
Electric Fixtures 


Russell & Stoll Co. 
Waterproof Electric 
Fixtures 


A. B. Sands & Son Co. 
Toilet Equipment 


Edward Smith & Co. 
Varnishes and Finishes 


Stamford Foundry Co. 
Stove and Gas Equipment 


Trimount Rotary P: Co. 
"tony ons ‘ower Co, 


U. S. Plywood Corp. 
Structural Bulkhead 


Ichabod T. Williams & Sons 
Mahogany 


E. J. Willis Co. 
Blowers and Fittings 


Prescott Wilson, Inc. 
Sails 


Henry J. Winde 
P. O. Cedar and Sitka 
Spruce 


is 4 ” 


First Boat to Finish 
Winner in Class A 
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Rosenfeld Photos 


Broke Course Record by 1 hour, 42 minutes 


1938 New London — Marblehead Race 


Owned by Harry E. Noyes 


Designed by L. Francis Herreshoff 


MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT BY 


Aetna Engineering Co. 
Water System Pumps 


American Brass Co. 
Copper and Bronze 


American Engineering Co. 
Windlass 


Continental Screw Co. 
Bronze Screws 


C-O-Two Fire Equipment 


°. 
Fire Extinguisher 
Eastern Smelting Co. 
Lead 


The Edson Corp. 
Steering Gear 

Fairbanks Morse & Co. 
Pressure Pump 

L. W. Ferdinand & Co. 
Marine Glue 

Hazard Wire Rope Co. 
Rigging 

Herreshoff Mfg. Co. 
Special Winches 


Hyde Windlass Co. 
Propeller 








Johnson Farmer Co. 
in 


Kenyon Instrument Co. 
Speedometer 


Kirk, Habicht Co. 
Skylight Lifts 


Lathrop Engine Co. 
Main Engine 


F. H. Lovell Co. 
Waterproof Electric 
Fixtures 
Maxim Silencer Co, 
Muffler 
Merriman Bros. 
Yacht Blocks and Fittings 
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Palmer & Parker Lumber Co. 
Mahogany 


Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Rope 


Pneumercator Co. 
Tank Gauges 


Pyrene Co. 
Mand Fito Extinguisher 


Other Quincy Adams Nationally Known Yachts 


By Alden — Capella, Sirrocco, Dorothy Q, Dauntless II 
By Sparkman & Stephens — Windigo, Ptarmigan 


QUINCY ADAMS YACHT YARD, 


Rostand Mfg Co. 
Electric Fixtures 


A. B. Sands & Son Co. 
Toilet Equipment 


Seaway Equipment Co. 
Electric Fixtures 
Edward —_ & Co. 


ide Paints 
and ‘alt Fiviches % 
Stamford Foundry Co. 
Stove, and 
Equipment 
Torrey Roller Bushing Works 
Portlights 





U.S. Motors Corp. 
Generating Plant 


U. S. Plywood Corp, 
Bulkheads 


Whitehead Metal Products 


INC., QUINCY, MASS. 




















FE YACHT-DROME 


. LARGEST IN THE COUNTRY 


ase over 63,000 square feet of floor space) 


OYSTER SHELL, 
COVERINGS, | 






YACHTING 


Consider Thee Facts First! 


HERRESHOFF 
YACHT-DROME WINTER-SERVICE 
OFFERS YOU: — 


Largest modern Yacht-Drome. 
Proper ventilation — excellent lighting. 
Fresh running water outlets for all yachts, 


ca be es 


. A year ‘round showroom where yachts for sale are 
seen at their 


" 


Services of expert mechanics . . 
cal, experienced designers. 


6. Finest protection against fire and theft . . . 24-hour 
watchman patrol. 


. advice of practi- 


7. Storage tate $2.50 per overall foot. 


(Including bowsprit or fishing pulpit unless removed) 


For full details including contract form, write 


Herreshoff, Bristol, Rhode Island 








NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


HE racing season started off with a 35-mile overnight race from the 

Edgewood Y.C. around Prudence Island with 21 boats starting and 
every one finishing. 

In what we call a cruising class, Mark Hough’s yawl Awashonks beat 
Dexter Lewis’ new cutter Circumstance on corrected time, and of the two 
old Class Q sloops that make up the Handicap Class A, Horace Binney’s 
Ariel II did unkind things to Dr. McKnight’s Manatauqua. 

Handicap Class B developed a mixup which, in turn, developed a pretty 
fine exhibition of sportsmanship. A little sloop from Newport, Laura, 
owned by Commander Paul Fletcher, U. S. N., was first boat home and 
also topped the class list on corrected time. Buccaneer, a re-rigged Sonder 
owned by Bob Gelineau, was second to Laura, and put in a protest, claim- 
ing that Laura had cut one of the marks. When asked about it, Commander 
Fletcher said he had gone where Buccaneer’s skipper said he went, but had 
not realized that he was wrong until the chairman of the race committee 
had asked about it. As a matter of fact, the race circular was so worded 
that a sea lawyer could have made out a good case for Laura. 

However, Buccaneer’s skipper wrote Commander Fletcher saying that he 
knew that Laura hadn’t cut that mark to get an unfair advantage, that it 
had been done unwittingly, and suggested that if Commander Fletcher 
would approve, he would withdraw the protest and sail a match race to 
decide which boat should get credit for winning the overnight race. That 
was the real stuff as far as the two boats were concerned, and Fletcher ap- 
preciated that, but raked up another angle. He should be disqualified for 
cutting the mark and, if he accepted the match race proposition to settle 
which should be first and which second, and the race committee stood for it, 
each of the three other boats in the race would lose a point in her season 
standing, and he didn’t think that would be fair to them. We may get 
laughed at for running races like a game of hop-scotch, but those two old 


timers are setting a high standard of sportsmanship for the younger blood 
to live up to. 
ae Se 


Eighty-three boats sailed in the Rhode Island Y.C. regatta, the first 
open regatta of the season, on July 9th, and a good time was had by all 


present except some of the small boats that the checkers didn’t catch as 
they finished — if they did finish. With about 50 Beetle Cats, Snipes and 
sailing skiffs all finishing together on a broad off run so that the checkers 
got nothing but a beautiful view of mainsail leaches as they went over, it’s 
not much wonder that the main checker was gray-headed when he came 
ashore. (He’s only 76 anyway, but being on the race committee of about all 
the clubs in the bay for the last ten years must have helped). 


+ + + 


There’s a club or association race every Saturday and on three or four 
Sundays until the Sunday after Labor Day, and considerable mid-week 
stuff besides. Among them are the following: 

July 12th to 14th. Interclub series for juniors in the Herreshoff 12%- 
foot water line Bullseyes for the Nathanael G. Herreshoff Perpetual 
Trophy with entries from half a dozen clubs having a class of not less 
than six Bullseyes. Sponsored by the Bristol Y.C. 

July 23rd. Annual cruiser race for the Warwick Country Club Trophy, 
from the Rhode Island Y.C., around Brenton Reef Lightship and the 
Point Judith whistler. Same day, Narragansett Bay Yachting Association 
regatta from the Rhode Island Y.C. 

August 16th to 19th. Narragansett Bay Regatta Association race 
week. Sailing classes first three days with starts and finishes off Bristol 
Highlands at the mouth of the Warren River; fourth day, predicted log 
race for power craft, sponsored by the Narragansett Bay Power Squadron, 
from the Rhode Island Y.C. 

September 11th. Annual long distance race from the Rhode Island Y.C. 


+ + + 


We have a new rule for measuring boats for the cruising class. Every 
club or association that runs races for cruising boats has a rule of its own, 
so we might as well work out one here that we can figure without having 
to use slide rules, apothecaries’ scales or Ouija boards. It’s like our rule 
for measuring handicap class boats, only more so. This time we are taking 
beam into consideration and penalizing the boat whose beam is less that 
25 per cent of her over all length, and making a present to the boat whose 
beam is more than 25 per cent of her over all. 

The length factor is the mean of the over all and water line, as corrected 
by beam variation, plus the square root of the sail area, divided by two. We 
shall use the rule for the first time in the race July 23rd. 
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Mack owners who have 
relied. on us to take care 
of their losses have come 
to realize that we have 
not only the desire but 
the ability to interpret 
their policies to their 
complete satisfaction. 


* 


Our policies are 
backed by forty 
years experience 
in owning and 
insuring yachts. 


* 


CHUBBsxSON | 
4 Managers of the " 
Federal Insurance Company 


and Associated Companies 


90 Joun St., New York, N.Y. 


Dealing Exclusively Through 
Recognized Brokers and Agents 
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Peter Geddes has sold his 30-Square-Metre Tipler III to George Dunn, 
former owner of Rebel, and has bought Silver Heels from Herreshoff. 
Silver Heels is a little sloop the company built the year before the Fisher’s 
Island 23-foot water line class came out. She carries one of those Skerry 
Cruiser rigs, with base line about half the over all length, and is the only 
boat in the handicap classes rigged with a wishbone boom. 


+ + + 


William H. Gidley, founder of the Narragansett Bay Fleet and a vice 
president of the International Star Class Y.R.A., died at his home in 
Providence July 9th, after a lingering illness that had prevented him from 
taking an active part in sailing for at least a year. 

When the Narragansett Bay Racing Fleet was formed during the winter 
of 1921-1922, he was one of the first men to join the new organization and, 
at the first annual meeting, was elected commodore and retained the office 
until his death. When the first three Stars came into Narragansett Bay, he 
bought two and made it possible for the owner of the third boat to secure 
her. A year or so later, he underwrote a project to build eleven boats. Sail- 
ing with Ben Comstock in Rhody, he won the international championship in 
1926, ; 

Shortly after the International Star Class Association was formed, Gid- 
ley was chosen treasurer and held the position for several of the organiza- 
tion’s lean years. For several years he was commodore of the Warwick 
Country Club Yacht Squadron. He was a member of the North American 
Yacht Racing Union and of the Rhode Island and East Greenwich Yacht 
Clubs. Through Bill’s death, yachting has lost an ardent supporter, and 
the Star Class, in particular, one of its strongest backers. 


+ + + 


Junior crews from the New Bedford, Beverly, Cohasset, Mattapoisett, 
Woods Hole and Bristol Yacht Clubs sailed a series of six races at Bristol, 
R.1., July 12th-14th for the championship of the Herreshoff Bullseye Class 
and a year’s possession of the silver trophy given by R. F. Haffenreffer. 

- The Bristol.crew won. Bristol had the championship and trophy all 
wrapped up at the end of the fifth race when the New Bedford crew was 
disqualified, giving Bristol a nine-point lead, but the sixth race was sailed 
to determine second place, and for a special trophy given by Commodore 
Charles B. Rockwell of the Bristol Club. The personnel of the Bristol crew 
consisted of Breckinridge Marshall, Martha Nicholson and Paul Rockwell. 


GULF GOSSIP 
By Elizabeth Miller 


° NCE a sailor, always a sailor,’”’ is proved at least once or twice a 

year in any yacht club, and Louis Schadowsky is proving it again. 
The Star Class missed him when he left and as he stayed ‘‘on the beach” 
nearly all winter, no one was surprised when his new Gulf One-Design 
Gulf Wind slid down the ways at Zona Carter’s in Biloxi. She will be the 
unknown quantity in the coast regattas. 


+ + + 


George Helis has bought a Sound Interclub, formerly the Shorty IJ, and 
has blessed her with a new coat of paint. She has been renamed Virginia. 


+ + + 


Bobby Hughes has taken Gene Aschaffenberg’s schooner worries off 
his shoulders, leaving Gene the time to “worry efficiently” in the Star 
Class on Bobby Newman’s Whistler. 


+ + + 


It is not our intention to be humorous at the cost of earnest sailors setting 
out for a 40,000-mile trip around the world in a 35-foot Friendship sloop 
(during the hurricane season), but when the mariners got down the canal 
as far as the yacht club, at which point their two-cycle motor gave up the 
ghost, we stopped worrying. Luck be with them. 


+ + + 


Rear Commodore Bayne Denegre, his schooner Helen, and his family, 
have moved to Biloxi. He will be missed in New Orleans for he is one of the 
most beloved and genial flag officers the club has ever had. 


+ + + 


It comes to a pretty pass when the fathers have to work harder than the 
sons to get ready for the long distance race to Biloxi. Genial ‘“‘ Papa”’ 
Claverie loaded up the schooner Mallard, cleaned her up and checked 
rigging for the boys, laughingly saying that he was “playing deckhand,’’ 
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Chrusler 


MARINE ENGINES 





@ A man, well-known in the boating industry, recently made a replacement 


installation of a Chrysler Marine Engine with a 3.46:1 reduction gear. His 

L0 W c 0 ST EN G | hs ES reactions, which are on file at Chrysler, tell a very complete story. He said: 
“The old, heavy, large bore, 2-cylinder engine as you will remember was turning 

up a 30” propeller at 300 to 350 r.p.m.’s giving an estimated speed of 7 to 7% 

FO R [ ARGE SLOW miles per hour. Owing to the fact that the propeller was not marked, we do 
seen $ not know the pitch. At just a little better than half engine speed, we get a good 
8 to 9 miles per hour and wide open does about 12. The engine just purrs 


T UJ R Nj | N C W E FE F LS along with apparently no load, effort or vibration, and uses so little gas.” 


Actions speak louder than words.. Why not investigate and see what 
Chrysler Marine Engines can mean to you? 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION e MARINE ENGINE DIVISION e DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








and sent them off in fine form. It works pretty well — they didn’t have time 
to get ready and he didn’t have time to go in the race. 


+ + + 


Herbert and Tita Van Horn are the new and welcome members of the 
Star Fleet, having recently bought Malcolm Tullis’ Weejammer. Renamed 
Maheti, she has raced consistently since her purchase and has proved to be 
good competition. 

+ + + 


Some forty-odd boats of all classes started eff on July 2nd for the annual 
race through Lake Pontchartrain, Lake Borgne, and the Sound of the Gulf 
of Mexico, to Gulfport, Mississippi. A one-gun start found schooners, 
knockabouts, Stars, 21-footers, cutters and several other classes start- 
ing in light, fluky winds, which rose during the night to rather stiff 
puffs. 

‘Beeps’ Claverie’s schooner Mallard was the first boat to cross the line 
just off the Gulfport Yacht Club, on the course which took them to the 
No. 4 beacon outside of Gulfport, while Ed Overton’s Robin Hood IV, 
from Mobile, was the first in from the Belle Fountaine buoy outside of 
Biloxi, with J. M. Kinabrew’s Quakeress, sailed by Leslie Beard, second. 

The class winners followed close on the heels of the big boats. Stewart 
Maunsell’s Siren IJ won the cutter‘trophy while the Mallard won the 
Class A schooner honors, and ‘‘Goat’”’ Hewe’s schooner Maple Leaf, from 
Biloxi, led in Class B. The Stars bowed again to Bud Jahncke’s Tempe, 
which has won this race for five consecutive years. George Lehleitner won 
in the Gulf One-Design class with Windflower. Triton, sailed by Alfred 
Tharp, won in the yawl class with ease, as did Walter Sauer’s Edith in the 
auxiliary sloops, and John Mayer’s Elaine in the knockabouts. The 
Marconi 21-footer trophy went to the Quakeress, while Tom Avegno won 
in the gaff-rigged section of that class with Robin Hood II. 

Several boats made unplanned stops aground on Dog Key, Handker- 
chief Reef, Isle of Caprice and the east end of Ship Island. The only casu- 
alty occurred when Gene Aschaffenberg’s Dolphin dragged and ran hard 
aground on Chandeleur Island. She was rather badly damaged and was 
towed in and taken to the shipyard for repairs. 


+ + + 


In a fluky, medium breeze, fifteen classes started off to the first race 
of the Gulfport series on July 4th. As this regatta was a success from be- 


ginning to end, it is only fair to sing the praises of the Gulfport Yacht 
Club, whose efforts made the regatta go off without a hitch. 

The most colorful class was the Stars whose owners chartered the house- 
boat Aunt Dinah. With ten Star boats tied alongside and off the stern, 
and some forty sailors sleeping aboard, she resembled a moving yacht 
club. Anchoring and rowing ashore or waiting for tenders was thus elimi- 
nated. 

Ed Overton, with Robin Hood IV, from Mobile, cleaned up in the Mar- 
coni 21-foot class, taking two daily wins and the trophy for the series. 
As Bill Hardie’s Sorceress did not sail in the last race, Overton’s victory 
was practically unchallenged the last day. The trophy for gaff-rigged 
“Twenty-ones”’ went to Robin Hood II which also, as did the Robin Hood 
IV, won in the long distance race. 

The Star series saw the most competition. Morris Newman, skipper of 
Chuckle IT, won the first two races, and stood well to win the last one when 
his tiller broke. The first race, sailed in freshening breezes, found him well 
in front of Sparkler, sailed by Breanon Cleary. Tommy Kemp’s Rebel 
was third. The second day Chuckle came through on top, with Bob Rice 
in second place and Elizabeth Miller’s Zoa third. Kemp took the last race 
in Rebel, with Rice’s Yankee close on his heels and Van Horn’s Maheti 
third. The prettiest piece of seamanship in the series occurred when New- 
man, sailing the last leg, a free sheet run, in heavy seas, succeeded in round- 
ing up and crossing the line with no tiller, under jib alone. The series went 
to him, with Bob Rice’s Yankee in second place and Elizabeth Miller, with 
Zoa, in third place. 

Another double winner in a well-matched class was Stewart Maunsell’s 
Interclub Siren IJ. Closely pushed by Dixie Girl, from Pensacola, and Carl 
Baquie’s Cygnet, she took the series by good heavy weather racing and &@ 
close margin. 

Connie Berdon’s Fairwind captured the Gulf One-Design series in a close 
fight with Windflower, sailed by George Lehleitner. The other seven boats 
gave him little trouble, as one or two dropped out because of weather 
conditions. 

The Snipes, ten strong, had a little trouble in the weather and had not 
completed their series at this writing. Also, the several cat boat classes 
had not yet come through with results. 

The Interclub fish boat trophy went to the Gulfport Y. C., with South- 
ern and Biloxi tied for second place. The interclub skipperettes’ races were 
won by the Southern Yacht Club. 
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MODERN 
MARINE 


SERVICE 
and 


STORAGE 


A protected basin, clean water, 
Crandall railways, and Kilburn 
turntable that feeds twelve rail- 
ways, A busy yard — never 
congested, 
* 
Conveniently Located Shops 
24-Hour Watchman Service 
® 
Bluenose Class 
36-Foot 
Schooners and Cutters 
Available 
® 


During the summer we would be pleased to have you inspect our plant and store with us this coming Fall. 
Facilities are available to give your yacht a complete, conscientious service. Yachts stored with us sell readily. 


NEW BEDFORD 
CLIFFORD S. KILBURN, Treasurer 


PEIRCE & KILBURN CORPORATION 


The ‘Midway Yard” between New York and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MAJOR WILLIAM SMYTH, Superintendent 








SOUND WAVES 


By Lee Scuppers 


ING DAR, the 97-foot twin screw Diesel yacht that once was a familiar 
sight in the waters between Cape Cod and New York, probably will 

be well on her way to a new hailing port by the time these lines find their 
way into type. She has been sold to a Venezuelan who intends to use her on 
Lake Maracaibo. She fitted out at the Marine Airways yard, in Roslyn, 
L. I., where she had been laid up, and was to have left for Venezuela just 
about in time to run into the peak of the hurricane season in the Caribbean. 


+ + + 


The form players are getting a great run for their money in the Y.R.A. 
regattas this summer. The old standbys are right up there week after week 
and the lesser talent has to subsist on an occasional consolatory crumb. 

Bill Cox and Corny Shields are setting the pace for the International 
Class with Frank Campbell, now recovered from his sympathetic appen- 
dectomy (he had his appendix out to keep his wife company during con- 
valescence froma similar operation), and Bud Moxham pressing last year’s 
runner-up and champion hard. Bob Bavier was in the middle of the scrap, 
too, until Frolic carried away her mast in Indian Harbor’s Golden Jubilee 
regatta. 

Frank Page, the Indian Harbor veteran, is making a show of the Atlantic 
Class in its Saturday racing and Freeman Meinertz, whose Bobkat retired 
the Gould Trophy last autumn, is going like a blazing barn toward the first 
leg of the new Sunday series prize, the Noyes Trophy. A couple of juniors 
are chasing the veterans. Emil Mosbacher, Jr., is nearest to Page in the 
Y.R.A. standing and Bryce Kirk is the best of Meinertz’s pursuers. 

In the Victory Class, Bayard Litchfield won the first series with Flapper; 
Black Jack, sailed by Bob Fraser, the perennial runner-up, was second. 
Stanley Ogilvy got a late start in the Stars with Jay, No. 626, but has set 
such a blistering pace that the others aren’t even close. Here Atkin and 
Adrian Iselin are still in there pitching in the hope of getting the New 
Rochelle skipper out, but so far they haven’t had much luck. Romeyn 
Everdell, a Port Washington lad, is the most improved of the younger Star 
skippers. 

+ + + 


Speaking of form, how about George Granbery, the ancient mariner of 
Now Rochelle? George, Becky Sharp, et al, took the old 32-foot Herreshoff 


centerboard sloop Anita down to Block Island again. in the New York 
Athletic Club’s thirty-third annual Huckleberry Island-to-Great Salt Pond 
race and won the top prize for the fourth time in eight years. The contesting 
fleet was a large one, too, 30 boats, but that made no difference to George, 
Anita and Company. Their record is now 4 firsts, 3 seconds and a third. 
Tie that if you can. 

ee ae 


Vagrant, the famous racing schooner in which Harold 8. Vanderbilt 
made yachting history before he took to whipping British challengers for 
the America’s Cup, has been sold to Thomas Hamilton, of Lake Arrowhead, 
Calif., and now is on her way to the Mediterranean for a cruise under the 
new owner. 

Vagrant, 109 feet over all and built of steel by Herreshoff for Vander- 
bilt, in 1913, had been laid up at the Greenport Basin and Construction 
Company for ten years. 

+ + + 


A race from New Rochelle to Cornfield Lightvessel and return for the 
Myrick Trophy is in prospect for late August or early September. New 
Rochelle has challenged the Eastern Yacht Club for the trophy won for 
the Marbleheaders last fall by Walter N. Rothschild’s 55-foot ocean-going 
yawl Avanti. The challengers have named E. A. Mitchell’s Class Q sloop 
Grayling and George R. Wallace’s sloop Trivia as their entries. 


+ + + 


Twelve boatloads of youngsters representing six member clubs of the 
Junior Y.R.A. learned a lot about tides, piloting, wind hunting and the 
perversity of Long Island Sound weather in the long distance team race for 
the Gregory Taylor Trophy on July 12th. The boys and girls, manning 
Atlantic Class knockabouts, sailed a 21-mile course in light winds, calms, 
fog and a belated southerly and it took even the leaders just under seven 
and a half hours to do it. The winning crew, that captained by David 
Noyes, Jr., of Cold Spring Harbor Beach Club, beat the time limit by less 
than six minutes and its nearest competitor, the Indian Harbor crew skip- 
pered by John Jessup, by 32 seconds. The other Cold Spring boat, com- 
manded by George Nichols (the younger, of course), came home third, so 
Cold Spring had an unbeatable point total of 22, seven more than that 
compiled by Pequot’s defenders. Cold Spring ranks as a favorite in the 
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for performance, fuel economy, and low maintenance costs, established 
by the Hall-Scott INVADERS in actual use in more fine, modern craft 
from 40 to 80 feet in length, than are powered by any other engine 


of similar size and type. Write to our nearest office for full details. ae 


DAWN SELECTS TWIN HALL-SCOTT 
INVADERS“ FOR THIS 52-FOOTER 


over 26 miles an hour with a fuel 
; ounds per horsepower-hour 
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HALL-SCOTT 
MOTOR CAR 
COMPANY 


Division of American 
Car and Foundry 
Motors Company, 
2850 7th Street, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


New York, N. Y., 
254 West 31st Street 


Los Angeles, Calif., 
5041 Santa Fe Avenue 


Seattle, Wash., 
907 Western Avenue 


In New England, 
Marine Equipment Co. 
of Boston, Mass. 


Dawn’s choice of Hall-Scott INVADERS to power this outstanding craft, — 
is significant indorsement by one of our leading builders of fine motor _ 
yachts. It was based on an intimate knowledge of the unrivalled record 





The small amount of space required by Hall-Scott 
INVADERS is well shown by the above photograph. 








junior championships at Pequot this month on the basis of the showing of 
Noyes and Nichols. 
+ + + 


No one ever accused a Friendship sloop of being a ball of fire as a racing 
boat, particularly on Long Island Sound, yet just such a boat won the 
Riverside Yacht Club’s annual Stratford Shoals cruising auxiliary race in 
the middle of June. 

The winning boat was Walter Voelbel’s Dream, from the Manhasset 
Bay Yacht Club, and she beat a number of good boats in a fleet of 25 
starters. 


+ + + 
Rope Yarns . . . The Victories and Herreshoff “‘S”’ sloops will renew 
their old team rivalry with a match off Oak Neck on August 21st. . . . The 


Western Long Island Sound fleet of the Atlantic Class has scheduled a 
team race with the Oyster Bay and Cold Spring Harbor Atlantics on Sep- 
tember 11th. A similar match with the Greenwich fleet is pending. .. . 
If Drake Sparkman, undefeated at this writing, doesn’t begin to pull his 
punches he will give his Week-Ender rivals the idea that Southerly is as 
unbeatable as Ranger. . . . George Nichols, commodore of the club in 
1926-27, has been appointed secretary of the New York Yacht Club to 
complete the term of the late George A. Cormack. . . . The British- 
American Cup series for Six-Metre yachts is scheduled to begin off Oyster 
Bay on September 8th, by which date the Scandinavian Gold Cup series, 
starting August 27th, is expected to be over. . . . Frank Bowne Jones, 
who pulled the lanyard on the starting cannon in Indian Harbor’s first 
regatta fifty years ago, officiated in the same capacity on July 9th. Then 
he sat back and told tales of the days when sandbaggers raced for healthy 
side bets with no holds barred. . . . Has Spun Yarn told you the one 
about the enterprising and far-seeing father who made his son enroll in the 
junior sailing classes of the Lee Rail Vikings so that when he grew up he 
could work for a yacht broker in the Bermuda Race? . . . No fooling, 
though, one of the contestants in the recent thrash to the Onion Patch 
vowed that the first time he got his hands on some spare cash he was going 
to offer a trophy for the first boat to reach Bermuda without a yacht broker 
in her crew. . . . Does he mean that they should be jettisoned in the Gulf 
Stream? It’s an idea, of course, but ’tain’t legal. Besides, it would leave too 
many boats short-handed. 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


HE Merrill B. Mills Trophy regatta, sailed June 25th-26th on Western 

Lake Erie, under the sponsorship of the Toledo Yacht Club, brought 
out 32 starters this year for a record attendance. Webb Hayes’ yawl 
Saguaro, formerly Buckeye, finished in 8 hours, 23 minutes, 50 seconds for 
a new record for the course. Twenty-one boats finished in rough going. 
Fred J. Meno, Jr., won the principal event with his 34-foot ketch Squall, 
with Harold Boeschenstein’s yawl Barbette second. Minx, owned by Ed 
Wunsch and Tom Lott, won in the racing cruising division. 


+ + + 


William K. Anderson, rear commodore of the U. 8. Power Squadrons, 
who three years ago revived the movement on the Great Lakes and is 
credited for much of its success here, was inducted into the tribe of Assigi- 
nack Indians on Manitoulin Island, July 8th, as the climax of the second 
annual cruise to Georgian Bay. Boats from Detroit, Cleveland and one from 
New York City attended the cruise. The Eastern boat was Lucetta, owned 
by Commander Perry of the New York Power Squadron, who cruised up 
the Hudson and through the canal to join the fleet at Detroit. 


+ + + 


The Pelee Club, located on Pelee Island in mid-Lake Erie, is having @ 
rebirth this year under the direction of Ted Hubbell, of Cleveland. The 
club was built in the eighties and has had as its guests such illustrious 
fishermen as Theodore Roosevelt, General Phil Sheridan, Howard Taft, 
and Grover Cleveland. Otto Barthel, of Detroit, has been elected commo- 
dore of the club and a building set aside for yachtsmen has been named 
Barthel House. 

+ + + 


Tumlaren Class interest, which has been enthusiastic at Chicago, has 
spread to this area and it is possible that several of the boats will be found 
at Detroit and Cleveland next season. 
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STEPHENS 43’ Cruiser MELBA. 


MELBA wins Block Island Race July 9 against a big field of the East 
Coast’s best cruisers — the second time in recent years a STEPHENS 
cruiser has won this major East Coast race. Another Stephens “43” — 
MIAHELO II has twice won the Pacific Coast Classic — San Francisco 
to Long Beach, Ocean Race. 


Current Cruiser Models: 29 footer, 36 footer, and 48 footer. 


STEPHENS BROTHERS 





STEPHENS CRUISERS and STEPHENS SAILING YACHTS 
WINNERS both East and West Coasts 


STEPHENS Craft of all sizes are invariably outstanding at regattas and generally “in the money.” 
Whether you are planning a cruiser or sailing yacht as your next boat, a STEPHENS Craft will meet 
your highest expectations. For over 35 years STEPHENS Boats have made SATISFIED OWNERS. 





STEPHENS 56’ Schooner JADA 


ODYSSEY, sister ship to JADA, wins Richmond Race on San Fran- 
cisco Bay, June 26. Both of these STEPHENS sailing yachts were com- 
pleted in June this year and immediately proved their mettle in races 
against the West’s smartest yachts. 


Current Sailing Models: 58’ Schooner or Yawl, 35’ ‘‘Week-Ender ”’ 


> Stockton, California 











The Edgewater Yacht Club, Cleveland, is being revived with a dual 
purpose — to serve those who need a mooring in Cleveland and to have 
the breakwater along the East Cleveland shoreline repaired. All available 
harbor facilities at Rocky River and at the East 49th Street lagoon have 
been taken and those sailing boats in the area are getting behind the re- 
organization of the Edgewater club. 


+ + + 


Although the Midwest Moth regatta at Hillsdale, Michigan, was sailed 
under difficulties, some spirited competition resulted. Boats from Spring 
Lake, Albion, Hillsdale, Springport and Grand Haven, Michigan, and 
from Fort Wayne and Angola, Indiana, competed. 

Warren Bolling, of Spring Lake, won three firsts in the Moth event 
with Peter DeWitt, of Grand Haven, crowding him with three close sec- 
onds. Paul Burns, of Angola, sailing a 14-foot International Dinghy, won 
the free-for-all. 

Light air and lack of shore facilities created difficulties. The Baw Beese 
Yacht Club, sponsor of the event, had just moved to a new site and had 
only a dock available. 

ee ee 


The Sandusky Yacht Club, after a long struggle to get a clubhouse on 
the waterfront, is at last realizing its hopes. Framework for the building is 
up and by the time this appears in print the roof will be on and, possibly, 
an appropriate christening ceremony already in the log. 


+ ee ee 


_ The U.S.P.S. of the Great Lakes and Western Rivers has issued a signal 
list and handbook, in which all members of the area have been assigned 
identification signals. This consists of a Power Squadron ensign and two 
International Code flags. The book also lists the meaning of one- and two- 
flag signals. 

+ ee 


A. 8. Beck, of Detroit, has purchased the 52-foot yawl Hostess II, built 
for Dr. W. D. Ford in 1927. Although she won the two or three starts 
she made in her career, she was used mostly for cruising. Beck sailed in 
thc Mills race, has entered her in the Mackinac run and plans to start in all 
events in the area in the future. 


GREAT LAKES BREEZES 
By R. A. Haynie 


HE Lake Michigan Yachting Association’s annual regatta at Milwau- 

kee was probably the largest ever sailed. The South Shore Yacht Club 
was host and left nothing undone to make the regatta a success and to 
make the visiting yachtsmen remember it as a real occasion. 

The week-end started with the race from Chicago to Milwaukee on 
Friday evening, July 1st, conducted by the Chicago Yacht Club, the 
Cruising Division racing for the George O. Clinch Trophy and the Uni- 
versal Division for the Col. Robert E. Morse Trophy. Forty-eight yachts 
came out, being about evenly divided in the two divisions. A light wind 
from the north made it a dead beat, but in the morning a squall from the 
northwest brought in an easterly that later hauled to the southeast, giving 
the yachts a broad reach for the finish. 

Lively Lady, Otto Dreher’s crack ‘‘Q,” won in the Universal Division 
and was the first yacht to finish. Manitou, Jim Lowe’s big yawl, was the 
first yacht in the Cruising Division to finish and saved her time on the 
smaller boats to take the Clinch Trophy. 

After the first half dozen or so yachts finished, the wind lightened and 
some of the smaller yachts finished under power when it became apparent 
that they couldn’t get in within the time limit. 

The regatta which was sailed the next day brought out a record fleet. 
In a light southeasterly breeze, the big cruisers were sent away first and 
they managed to get out of the bay where they held the wind which later 
backed to the northeast, giving them a beat and two reaches. Fair Wind, 
Wells Lippincott’s new cutter, sailed on even terms with the bigger yachts 
and won the Cruising Division time prize. 

Vagabond, the veteran Class P sloop, owned by Eddie Purtell and Eli 
Mason, got clear of the fleet, still trying to start in a very light breeze, and 
walked away from the rest of the Universal Division to win the time prize 
by a big margin. 

The smaller cruisers had a hard time working out, with the result that 
yachts were finishing late in the afternoon. But it was a good show and the 
hospitality of the South Shore Yacht Club was of the finest. 


+ + + 


The Columbia Yacht Club’s annual Michigan City Race brought out.a 
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HOW TO SAIL 


This book takes the new 
yachtsman step by step 
right from the beginning, 
assuming that he has had 
no sailing experience. 
Terms and expressions 
are defined and identified 
pictorially, preparations 
for the first sail are made, 
and the moorings cast 
off. Then step by step 
the various points of 
sailing are described and 
pictured, the rules of the 
road are explained and 
the boat brought back to 
her mooring again. Far- 
ther along, the setting 
and handling of the spin- 
naker is described, and 


the care of the boat and its sails and the tying of useful 
knots is explained, — all in pictures. 


“Here is a perfectly swell book for 
beginners on sailing.’”’ — Harry Han- 
sEN, N. Y. World-Telegram 

“Should be of great value to the be- 
ginner, and will have a few points of 
information for many a veteran too.” 
— Baltimore Sun 


“So when we do go for a sail we shall 
take the helm with a rack right in 
front of us and there this rule book 
shall rest, a veritable bible.’’ — 
Portland Oregonian 


“Pictorial lessons made by a man 
with twenty years experience.” — 
Boston Evening Transcript 


Page size is 74% by 103% inches. Price $3.50 net. 
Published by 


KENNEDY BROS., INC. 


Publishers of YacHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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fleet of 68 and the weather man produced a moderate northeast wind which 
gave the yachts a close reach all the way across. 

Fast time was made, with Henry Babson’s Maruffa first to finish, just 
a few seconds ahead of the Goldbergs’ Scarab. She wasn’t fast enough, 
however, to save her time on Milton Friend’s Betty Bro, which finished well 
up and won the Cruising Division time prize. 

The Universal Division time prize was taken by Fred Wacker’s Warrior, 
repeating her win of last year. She was closely pressed by Green Spot, 
(ex-Rangoon), the Eight-Metre just brought out by Al Newman. Her 
corrected time was only 47 seconds behind Warrior. 


> > 


Harry Nye continues his winning way in the Star fleet. He took the 
Jackson Park Yacht Club’s Invitational Series with three firsts, and dupli- 
cated this performance at Milwaukee over the Fourth. 

In between his Star races, he is tuning up his new Class A scow for the 
Inland Lake Regatta, which this year will be held at Neenah, Wisconsin. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


HE question of the rights of long established property owners and boat- 

ing citizens as against the rights of industrial aviation were argued at 
a hearing on June 21st at Miami before Colonel Earl North of the U. 8. 
Engineers. Pan American Airways and the Coast Guard air service had 
asked for a completely restricted area of four square miles in Biscayne 
Bay, off Miami. The proposed area would have closed the private harbors 
and channels, including the 60-year-old boat business of Wirth Munroe 
and the 30-year-old Florida Adirondack School, for two miles of the water- 
front. Some 200 property and boat owners protested the action in person 
as did another hundred by mail. Colonel North later advised the applicants 
that he could not recommend restricting the area, considering the amount 
of opposition. He suggested another request modifying both location and 
regulations after the applicants had conferred with the property owners 
and other citizens interested. 

Be oe ae 


The Fourth of July was celebrated by the official opening of the overseas 
highway to Key West, with Colonel George E. Brown of the U. 8. Engi- 
neers engineering a parade of 1000 cars the 150 miles down the Keys, the 
Cuban government sending the gunboat Cuba, and Forest Johnson com- 
manding a fleet of motor cruisers from Miami down the inside route. The 
boats, convoyed by William Burdine’s Atlantan and R. E. Cremer’s Resco 
IT from Orlando, broke the trip for gas at Craig’s Harbor and steamed 
on to Key West for the festival regatta. Burdine captured both the free 
for all and the chance race with his Atlantan Jr., Willard McGahey won 
the cruiser event and Johnson the bang-and-go-back race. The regatta 


was sponsored by the Miami Daily News and handled by the Key West 
Yacht Club. 


+ + + 


At Pass-a-Grille’s annual Fourth of July regatta, the 91-cubic-inch hy- 
droplane class provided the big excitement, three close heats resulting in 
first place going to H.M.S. Jr., piloted by Al Strum; second honors to J. D. 
MelIntyre’s Happy Warrior; and third to Johnny Wilhelm’s Aba Daba. 
Over a hundred sailing craft, representing the Big Bayou, Clearwater, 
Passagrille, St. Petersburg, Sarasota, and Tampa Yacht Clubs, competed in 
seven classes. Winners included Bob Major, St. Petersburg; Joe Byars, 
Tampa; Don Cochrane and H. Wesemeyer, Clearwater; and Del Jordan, 
Ralph O’Brien and Paul Hurst, all of Big Bayou. Officials in charge were 
Commodore Al Gandy, Francis Bidwell, G. B. Chase and Lew McMasters. 


+ + + 


There is racing all over the state. At the Tampa Yacht Club, Johnny 
Meyer’s Tinky continues to lead the weekly races with Mile O’Brien’s Coot 
second and Bill Carney’s Lively Lady third. Dr. Harley Cawthon’s sloop 
Sunbeau won the Tampa Sailing Squadron’s annual race to St. Peters- 
burg over the Gadsden Light course. Sunbeau won on both elapsed and 
corrected time, with Finley Mitchell’s Simple Simon second and Houston 
Wall’s Patricia third. The St. Petersburg Yacht Club has just completed 
a sea scout training course which inluded a ‘‘two weeks’ cruise’ made up 
of overnight voyages, with J. P. Edgerly in charge. 


+ + + 


The Dunedin Boat Club, also on the west coast, and under the leader- 
ship of Dr. H. E. Winchester, is planning a new clubhouse between the 
boat slips and the sea wall. The Big Bayou Yacht Club is doing a good 
piece of work with sailing classes for girls under sixteen. In the races 
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concluding the first period of instruction, Edith Pierce proved the win- 
ner, with Gladys Smith second. In the club’s Moth fleet, Ralph O’Brien’s 
Dum Dum has been having the best of it, with Don and Del Jordan 
close behind. 


++ + 


In the center of the state, John Hamilton’s J-J was the winner at the 
Lakeland Sailing Squadron’s June regatta on Lake Hollingsworth, R. W. 
Hamilton’s Blue Jay finishing second and Albert King’s Loleta third. 
Back on the east coast, the Seminole Canoe and Yacht Club’s eleventh 
annual marathon brought out a new championship pair. Harold Tipsword 
and Frank Parrish fought the former title holders, Heber Wyse and Wilton 
Smith, bow to bow for most of the way to win the 15-mile contest by 4 
minutes in the last mile. The Marx-Miller team was third, followed by 
Simpson-Parks, fourth; Greig-Stone, fifth; and Groover-Mallinson, sixth. 


++ + 


A fishing cruiser delivered to Pass-a-Grille is the 44-foot Vandy, built 
for C. R. Van de Carr, Jr., by the Huckins Yacht Corporation. W. J. 
Freihofer’s Wilanna, houseboat from Philadelphia, is being overhauled at 
the Coconut Grove Boat Works. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Waldo Drake 


WO more yacht harbors promise to spring up this summer to reduce 

further the desert areas along the 465-mile expanse of the California 
coast between San Diego and San Francisco. 

They are the La Playa project, on Santa Monica Bay, where Venice and 
Culver City groups propose the expenditure of some $9,000,000 to convert 
the tidelands behind the beach into a pleasure port; and the proposed con- 
version of picturesque Morro Bay, near San Luis Obispo, into a similar 
enterprise. The War Department’s favorable recommendation on 
the two projects will depend upon hearings, to be held at San Luis Obispo, 
August 4th, and at Venice, August 12th. 

West Coast cruising sailors look with favor on the Morro Bay plan, as 
it would provide a badly-needed haven on the long expanse of coast between 
Santa Barbara and Monterey Bay. The La Playa project would utilize as 
a southern entrance channel the already-completed La Ballona Creek 
flood control outflow and would create a second opening to the sea 5,000 
feet to the north. Behind the beach and between these openings, present 
tideflats would be dredged into a basin to accommodate some 9,000 yachts. 


+ + + 


Harold Judson’s blue-hulled schooner Jorie came from behind to win the 
Candy Trophy in the 170-mile Tri-Island Race from fifteen starters in mid- 
June. The long jaunt from San Pedro, thence around Santa Catalina, Santa 
Barbara and San Clemente Islands and home, was started in such mad- 
deningly variable weather that half the fleet withdrew before completing 
the 45-mile windward thrash to Santa Barbara Island. Jorie hung to the 
heels of two California 32-foot water line sloops, Bruce Beardsley’s A morita 
and John Hurndall’s Escapade, with such persistence that when the trio 
joined up in the doldrums off the eastern end of Catalina she sneaked 
through to victory. Jorie finished in 34 hours 9 minutes, followed within 
six minutes by Amorita.and Escapade. 

On corrected time, the Universal Trophy went to Amorita. Escapade and 
Jorie followed, with Naiad:and Paisano trailing. 


+ + + 


Participation in the 1939 Trans-Pacific race to Honolulu is the im- 
mediate objective of the 41-foot sloop which the Feilows & Stewart yards, 
at San Pedro, are building for Stuart Babcock, of Los Angeles, from de- 
signs by George Wayland, of San Francisco. She has been designed to 
the rule of the Cruising Club of America. With a water line length of 30 
feet, beam of 10 feet, and draft of 6 feet 4 inches, she will hoist 990 square 
feet of working sail on a 48-foot spar. She is to be ready in September. 


+ + + 


Despite a six-hour flat calm which hit all other boats at midnight, Donald 
W. Douglas’ 74-foot sloop Endymion sailed around the 70-mile course from 
San Pedro to and around Catalina Island in 15 hours 15 minutes in late 
June to win the Montgomery Trophy from Avatar, McNabb Brothers. 

The Stewart Trophy, for boats rating 35 and under, was won by Willis 
Hunt’s little sloop Stormy Petrel, with corrected time of 19 hours 15 minutes 
45 seconds. The next three places went to as many California “‘Thirty-twos,”’ 


the Douglas Brothers’ Altamar, Temple Ashbrook’s Tempest and John 
Hurndall’s Escapade. 
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YACHT INSURANCE FULFILLS 
YOUR THREEFOLD NEED 


PRESERVES effectively the substantial property investment — 















PROTECTS against possible lawsuits involving injury or damage 
(by addition of Protection and Indemnity Insurance) — 


PROVIDES the extra feature of an inspection and survey service 
which frequently detects easily-corrected faults, a wholly desirable 
precaution in the interests of owner, family, guests and crew. 


Consult your own agent or broker 
for policies in 


MARINE OFFICE 
OF 
AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET * NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO + CHICAGO -+ SEATTLE » NEW ORLEANS 
ATLANTA + BOSTON - DALLAS - DECATUR - ‘DETROIT - HARTFORD - HOUSYON 
INDIANAPOLIS - LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA - STOCKTON - SYRACUSE 
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Saue 
SPACE AND WEIGHT 


witha Cummins Diesel... without sac- 


rificing power, smooth, vibrationless 


running or instant starting. 
Investigate these features before 
repowering or purchasing your boat. 


Models from 20 hp. to 500 hp. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY 


2908 WILSON STREET, COLUMBUS, IND 


Pacer 1 MODERN DIESEL ‘DEVELOPMENT 








THE HALL MARK OF THE 
GREATEST NAME IN YACHTING 





Carved into the bow of every Consolidated Boat 





= Luxurious Consolidated yachts bearing 
this insignia grace harbors the world over. Many notable vessels 
powered with steam, diesel and gasoline, some as large as 250 
feet, the “Palace Yachts” of their day, were designed and built 
by Consolidated. Today, racy commuters, spacious houseboats, 
cruising yachts large and small, the most modern of the modern, 
are Consolidated. The famous Speedway Engines, both gasoline 
and diesel, are designed and manufactured in the Consolidated 
Plant. Consolidated is more than a shipyard ... it’s an institution 
that has grown apace with American Yachting. Owning a 


Consolidated carries with it the pride of possessing the finest. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
NEW YORK CIETY 


MORRIS HEIGHTS @ 
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YACHTING 


Bubbles: Felix Mills’ ketch Burrapeg had a perfect three-race score in the 
three-day program of the Third Annual Squadron Cruise of the Associated 
South Coast Yacht Clubs on the Fourth of July week-end. She won each 
race, San Pedro to the Catalina Isthmus, Isthmus to Santa Monica, and 
home to San Pedro, to amass 2814 points under the 45-Foot Association 
banner. Edmund Grant’s sloop Flyaway II was second and John Foy’s 
ketch Blue Jacket third. Flyaway II also successfully defended the Hunt- 
ington Palisades Trophy in the 32-mile reach from the Isthmus to Santa 
Monica, in 4 hours 34 minutes 40 seconds. . . . Tantalus, Richard I. Stew- 
art’s 37-foot sloop designed by Nicholas 8. Potter, slid down the ways at 
the Fellows & Stewart yards in July and will be on hand for the Southern 
California regatta in August. . . . The Newport Harbor Yacht Club has 
adopted the idea of Sunday night round-table dinners — an idea hatched 
by California Yacht Club sail boat men last winter — and started with 
splendid turnouts through July. . .. Avatar won from John Stick’s 
converted “Eight”’ Marin, her only competitor, the 50-mile single-stickgr 
marathon from San Pedro to Balboa entrance and return. . . . Upsets 
by tyro skippers surprised most sailing classes in Santa Barbara’s annual 
Semana Nautica in July. In the Star Class, James Cowie, a Santa Monica 
newcomer, won the coveted Santa Barbara Lipton Cup with Rambunctious. 
He was trailed, in order, by such veterans as Myron Lehman, of Newport, 
with his new Scout, and Dr. Niels Martin with Phar Lap, of Santa 
Barbara. Rambunctious, by winning the first race, also seemed likely to win 
the Pacific Coast Blue Star series, which followed the Lipton events. In 
other Semana Nautica events, B. H. Crocheron’s husky Samarang, from 
San Francisco, finished first in the 65-mile race around Anacapa Island, in 
21 hours 40 minutes, followed by the schooner Wanderlure II, Hamilton 
Greenough’s 1937 winner, and then Colleen, Ocean Wave and Valkyrie; 
William Marrick’s Typsy came down from Lake Arrowhead to take Geary 
flattie honors away from the local Cram Brothers’ Dictator, followed by 
Bill Kroener’s Flying Dutchman and Ken Weber’s Kemerick. . . . Fellows 
& Stewart completed framing of George Craig’s 73-foot cruising sloop in 
early July and expect to launch her by early September. . . . The half- 
way mark in the season’s ten-race program of the Forty-five Foot Sailing 
Association found the leaders among the 145 windjammers as follows: 
Division A, Zoe H, 94.1 per cent; Dolphin, 85.7. Division B, Gallant Lady, 
90.5; Blue Jacket, 87.5. Division C, Escape, 95.5; Revelry, 77.3. 


REEF POINTS FROM EASTERN CONNECTICUT 
By Walter Rowe 


HE Fourth of July week-end marked the opening of another active 
racing season at the yacht clubs of Eastern Connecticut. At Say- 
brook, where the Connecticut River empties into the Sound, the Fenwick 
Yacht Club had a busy three-day program, with Thomas §. Willets, Jr., 
winning in his Gray Goose on the first two days, and Commodore Mitchell 
S. Little taking the special Independence Day event. Houghton Bulkeley, 
in his Lady Fenwick, and Edward Bartlett, in Caboose, have been the other 
winners in the fleet of twenty Indian one-designs. 


+. * + 


At the Shennecossett Yacht Club, on Eastern Point in Groton, the fleet 
of Stars is having close racing, with Donald Keefe taking the lead in his 
Grey Goose from Frank Chappell’s Kittiwake in the recent. racing. Sally 
Maynard consistently finishes first with her Skraeling in the handicap 
class only to lose out by a few seconds on corrected time either to Fred 
Hiron or Don Hetherington. Pete Schellens, with Gallivan III, and Lieu- 
tenant A. T. Carr, in Colleen, have provided most of the competition for 
the leaders. 

Spo ae 


Up the Connecticut River, at Essex, the dinghy sailors nov ’ ave some 
competition from a large class of miscellaneous craft made up of Wina- 
bouts, Cape Cods, Zips and Snipes. Racing on a handicap basis, these 
boats are competing for the Fleet Captain’s Trophy presented by Meade 
Minnigerode. Paul Sampsell and Earl Canfield are leading for this trophy 
at the moment. 

Over the Fourth, 33 sailing craft raced in an extensive holiday program 
with the feature attraction a jamboree race from Essex to the Pease House 
dock at Saybrook, where entertainment and refreshment greeted the skip- 
pers and crews through the generosity of the veteran dinghy enthusiast, 
George Hart. The leading three dinghies finished under a blanket and the 
Garry Owen, sailed by 70-year-young Marcus Potter, took the handicap 
class into camp without difficulty. The return race upstream was severely 
handicapped by a complete lack of wind. On the morning of the Fourth 
fifteen women showed up for the Ladies’ Trophy which was won with three 
successive firsts by 12-year-old Anne Toppin at the tiller of Liza. 
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The postponed finals for the Dinghy Trophy presented by Commodore 
George E. Roosevelt, emblematic of the championship among the hundred 
odd Class X dinghies, was held at Essex on July 10th and won handily by 
the veteran Sam Wetherill in his Wench. Oddly enough, the first four boats 
were sailed by skippers who had just returned from the Bermuda Race and 
had not been near a dinghy for weeks. John Alden, in Madame X, and 
George Isdale, in the Queen Mary, were tied for third. 


+ + + 


Spindrift. . . . Did you know that “‘spindrift”’ is a corruption of the 
word ‘‘spoondrift’’? Now will someone tell me where ‘‘spoondrift” came 
from. . . . One of the attractions in cruising up the Connecticut River is 
the excellent summer theatre at Essex where the Ivoryton players have 
been performing for nine successive summers. . . . Stanley Secora won 
the long distancé-racé of the Thames Yacht Club, in New London, with 
his Comet Toppy. The course was around Latimer’s Reef and return, a 
distance of 17 miles and Toppy had the best corrected time of the 21 start- 
ers. H. M. Smith, Jr., was second in his Harpoon Mimi and may be the 
winner if a complicated protest against Toppy is sustained... . At 
Madison, the Zips are the largest class racing and these little boats have 
been taking the wash of Martha Smith in her Ranger. . . . A. H. Wells, 
of Noank, saved the lives of seven occupants of a burning runabout off 
Cornfield Point by rescuing them from the water with his little 25-foot 
sail boat. Sailing craft still have their useful functions in this motorized 
world. . . . Little Anne Toppin not only won the ladies’ series at Essex 
but also captured the junior trophy for boys and girls under fourteen. . . . 
Hilliard Barber is sailing Newton Brainard’s Fenwick boat this summer. 
Nancy Bulkeley will not have the help of her sailing sister Hope in the 
women’s series at Fenwick this year as the latter is with the Westport 
players for the summer. . . . Frederick Dayton, charter member of the 
Hartford Yacht Club, is serving his forty-third year as historian of that 
famous yachting organization. . . . George and Bill Lyons, of Madison, are 
the latest addition to the ever growing dinghy fleet at Essex with a new 
craft built by Henry Rieten, of East Hartford. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 


By Ed Earle 


ITH the echoes of the thumping thrash to Bermuda still in the wind, 
the Massachusetts Bay season hits its high water mark, Mid-Summer 
Week, the second week of this month at Marblehead. The racing fleet out 
of Boston Harbor ports will do some intensive sailing, as the first week of 
August (July 31st through August 4th) will be devoted to Quincy Bay 
Race Week. Four days of racing will be held in Wollaston Bay and one day 


in Quincy Bay. It is expected that this prelude to Marblehead will draw 


more than 300 craft. 

Commodore Edward P. Shaw, 8rd., is president of the Quincy Bay Race 
Week Association, and Mayor Thomas S. Burgin of Quincy is honorary 
chairman. Other officers include Commodore Roy McPherson of the 
Quincy Yacht Club, Commodore George Hey of the Squantum Yacht 
Club, and Arthur W. Leavitt of the Wollaston Yacht Club. Reminiscent of 
English shore racing is the opportunity for spectators to watch the regatta. 


+ + + 


The new Swedish 30-Square-Metre, turned out by Harry Becker for 


the Beverly Yacht Club Syndicate, has been named Pilgrim and has been [ 


busily tuning up for the competition for a place on the United States 
two-boat team which meets England in the international matches in 
Buzzards Bay. Blue Bell II, formerly owned-by Horace Bent, has been 
acquired by Commodore Chandler Hovey of the Eastern Yacht Club, 
through the office of E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc., and will be raced at 
Marblehead under her naw name Oriole. Art Shuman’s Tipler VII, last 
year’s Marblehead ‘‘Squeak” champion, has been sold to Edward R. Mit- 
ton and will be raced in Buzzards Bay. 

With the passing of Paul Dudley Dean, the Thirty-Square Metre 
Association suffers a deep loss. Secretary Dean was the founder of 
the association and through his efforts the “Thirties” were introduced 
in Buzzards Bay and he was a factor in building the keen interest in the 
class at Marblehead. 


+ + + 


The 38-foot ketch Southern Cross has been sold from Henry Rawle, of 
Northeast Harbor, to Edward Cabot, of Westerly, through the office of 
Sparkman & Stephens. The 26-foot power cruiser Sow’wester has been ac- 
quired by Walter Gallant, of Lowell, from Lennox L. Sargent, of South- 
west Harbor, through the same office. The 50-foot ketch Kidnapper has 
been chartered to George Lewis, Jr., for use on Buzzards Bay. Tom Dab- 
hey’s Ptarmigan has been chartered to Benjamin Joy, of Harvard, Mass. 
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“Matched Beauty’ of A-E-CO Windlass 
emphasizes lines of CUDACATCHER 





HE duty of a windlass makes it 
conspicuous. But it need not be 
ugly. Just as a top hat accents the 
brilliance of “tails”, so a windlass 
can intensify the spruce lines of 
a yacht. A-E-CO windlasses do. 
That’s why yachtmen prefer their 
power plus ‘matched beauty”. 


word AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Auxiliaries ' 
2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A-E-CO 2C “Step-on-the- 
Button” Windlass for ‘‘sport 
fisherman’’ CUDACATCHER, 
designed by John G. Alden, 
built by Robert Jacob, Inc. 





















The 
Celebrated Ritchie Compass 


Known the world over for its 
dependability and accuracy, the 
Ritchie Compass was represented 
aboard many of the leading boats in 
the recent Bermuda Race. Its fine 
performance is something the expert 
navigator can depend on. 


Also Ritchie Dialine compasses and binnacles 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Inc. 


EsTABLISHED 1850 
112 Cypress STREET 
BrooxkuinE; Mass., U. S. A. 
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The "62"— 
MODERATELY PRICED— 
BUT NOTE THESE FEATURES 


THREE DOUBLE STATEROOMS...LARGE DECK-HOUSE 
DINING SALON ...TILE GALLEY... WITH STAINLESS 
STEEL EQUIPMENT... COMFORTABLE CREW'S QUAR- 
TERS... BUILT-IN SHOWER BATHS...SEPARATE EN- 
GINE ROOM...LARGE DECK SPACE. ..SEAWORTHY 
CONSTRUCTION . . . DIESEL POWER. 


Write for complete specifications 








DO YOU WANT 
ECONOMY? 
Then, ask us to send your copy of this 
bulletin describing the new Universal 
Super-Four. Here’s 50 compact, go- 
gettin’ horsepower in a completely 
redesigned motor - that’s shorter, 
lighter, easier on gas, more accessible 
— but no higher in price. It’s salt- 
water equipped, ready for all kinds of 


oP se ate sea and weather ... backed by the 
eo” world’s largest builder of 100% 














Marine Motors. Write today for your 
bulletin on the new Super-Four. 


Universal Motor Co. 
312 Universal Drive 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Eastern Office and Warehouse: 44 Warren Street, New York City 
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Windigo, a sister ship of Ptarmigan, which was turned out at the Quincy 
Adams Yacht Yard last year, with the Boston office of Sparkman & Ste- 
phens having a hand in her design, added to the pleasure of the designers 
and the yard by finishing fifth in the Bermuda Race. The big glory, of 
course, went to the Baruna which is somewhat similar to the Windigo. 


+ + + 


Graves, of Marblehead, is busy working on an additional order of three 
Alden-designed Coastwise Cruisers for July and August delivery. These 
boats have met every expectation as to speed, stiffness, ease of handling, 
and all around cruising qualities. Alden will undoubtedly continue building 
this model in 1939, as the one-design idea has “caught on.” Abner Morse, 
of Boston, has recently purchased a stock Off Soundings cutter, built by 
Casey, of Fairhaven. An Off Soundings yawl has been acquired by Lynn 
Troxell, of Miami. Edwin C. Beckwith, of Boston, has purchased the 
Lawley built 68-foot power cruiser Dirigo II through Alden’s office. Alden 
reports an unusually brisk business in chartering small and medium-sized 
craft for short periods, this class of business being far ahead as compared 
with recent seasons. 

oe ee 


The Triangle Class boat Athlon IJ has been sold from Commodore Harry 
Walker to Frederick H. Hilton through the office of E. Arthur Shuman, 
Jr., Inc. Athlon IT will continue to race at Eastern Point. 


Se Sea * 


The steady habit of Miss Nancy Leiter’s new Eight-Metre Venture in 
finishing in the first three places has kept her at the top of her class in the 
keen competition at Marblehead. Another new boat prominent in Boston 
Harbor racing is the Indian Class dory Kickapoo, owned by Paul McCombs. 


+ + + 


The 40-foot auxiliary schooner Reveille, formerly owned by Henry H. 
Douglass, has been sold to W. M. Dunkle, of Newton, through the office of 
Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc. This same office reports the sale of a Wee Scot to 
A. W. Ingalls for usé at Sorrento, Maine. The Richardson Cruiser Helena 
has changed ownership from T. B. Callanan to A. P. Carroll, of Cambridge, 
for use at Mattapoisett. The 36-foot twin-screw motor cruiser building from 
Eldredge-McInnis designs at the yard of F. 8. Nock, Inc., East Greenwich, 
R. I., was scheduled to be launched about the middle of July. Her owner, 
H. J. Lester, of New York, will use her in and around New York and for 
fishing off the New Jersey coast. 


Poser tase 4 


Harry G. Thorndike, of Manchester, Mass., has recently become as- 
sociated with Eldredge-McInnis in the engineering department. Mr. Thorn- 
dike is a Harvard graduate and an enthusiastic yachtsman. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr. 


ITH the National Championship regatta slightly more than a 

month away, twelve Comet fleets from the region surrounding 
Skaneateles Lake, in Central New York, site of this year’s event, are lend- 
ing a stout hand to the Skaneateles Country Club which will play host to 
visiting boats on September 9th-11th. Chairman John S. Barnes of the 
local general arrangement committee has committees functioning and pre- 
paring for the influx of boats expected from all sections of the coun- 
try. Gordon Cronk, of Skaneateles, has been placed in charge of the Port 
Committee with launching, mooring, towing, tenders and lockers among 
his major duties. The all-important Housing Committee is under direction 
of Mrs. C. Lindsey Nicholson, while the indispensable entertainment will 
be handled by Charles Cooper, of Syracuse. 


+ + + 


Class competition reached a high for the season in regattas raced over the 
Fourth of July. The majority of fleets are sailing their eliminations and in 
some instances have already selected representatives for the National 
Regatta. A topsy-turvy series of six races of the Talbot County fleet, at 
Oxford, Md., concluded on the Fourth with R. Hammond Gibson, regional 
vice president of the Chesapeake Bay, coming out on top in his Flying 
Dutchman. After a slow start over the week-end of June 25th, J. Ramsey 
Speer, Jr., in the Surprise IJ, went out in earnest and won the last three 
races, placing second in the series. Earlier in June the Potomac River 
fleet concluded its spring series which serves also as an elimination series. 
Ernest Covert, in his Escapade, won the crown among a large fleet of Wash- 
ington Comets. D. Verner Smythe, in his Sassy Too, was second and, with 
Covert, will represent the Capital at the Nationals. 
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A feature of the annual Frostbite Sweepstakes, held by the junior mem- 
vers of the Toledo Yacht Club in Toledo, Ohio, in the middle of June were 
the Comet events in which fifteen boats, the largest single class in fifty- 
five entries, turned out. The Knight family dominated the show. Milton 
Knight took three firsts, as well as The Toledo Blade Trophy, in his Big 
Gus; the Little Burp, sailed by William Knight, Jr., won second place; and 
Eb Knight’s Challenge, a third. Milton was second in standing at the 
beginning of July in the series of the Maumee River fleet. Crosby 
Keller, in the fast Diablo, was leading the pack of fourteen Comets. 
Racing with the Grosse Isle fleet in Michigan, Bill Knight, like-his brother, 
stood second, with Stanley Guernsey, in Sea Witch, at the head of nine 
Comets. 

+ + + 


At the end of the fourth race of a five-event championship of the Rocky 
River fleet, at Cleveland, Harry Wirls was leading fourteen Comets in the 
Wogi II, with three firsts and a third. Fred Best’s Windward was second. 
Wade Rapprich, who races there when he is not barnstorming through 
three states checking on the many new fleets, reports that some of the 
younger and more ambitious Comet skippers are planning to sail their 
boats from St. Clair, Mich., down the St. Clair River, across Lake St. 
Clair, down the Detroit River and across the western end of Lake Erie to 
Put-In-Bay for the Interlake Regatta there this month. 


+ + + 


A fleet of nine Comets racing for the first time as a class in the Pacific 
International Yachting Association regatta at Vancouver, B. C., over the 
Fourth, put on a performance that had the majority of small boat sailors 
opening their eyes wide. Evelyn Ledder’s Quest, charter Comet of the 
English Bay fleet, took the series after three days of competition. Henry 
Givins, in his Leilani, finished but a quarter point behind Miss Ledder. 
Jack Vittery’s Lady Vit was third and the Enterprise, F. Abraham, fourth. 


+ + + 


Warner Willcox, present national champion, won the first event in the 
Lady Alice Trophy series on Raritan Bay and placed second to his brother 
Roger in the next race. In the opening event Jack Melko broke the rudder 
on his boat rounding the last marker and, with a paddle to steer, finished 
only four seconds astern of Warner. The first elimination race for the Prin- 
cess Bay fleet at Staten Island, N. Y., was taken by Henrietta Dunlap, with 
George Doxey second. 

+ + + 


Despite wet weather on practically every week-end since the boats went 
overboard, the Medford Boat Club fleet, West Medford, Mass., was able to 
stage fifteen races of their spring series under the direction of Captain 
Steve Holt. Ties seemed to be the rule. Bill Kielhorn, in Skippy, and Wil- 
liam Neilson’s Argo came out even for first place and John Black’s Gadget 
and Yo Ho, Bryant Moulton, were tied for second. Fifteen races have been 
scheduled for the summer series which concludes on September Ist. 


+ + + 


The Owasco fleet of Auburn, N. Y., plans a fifteen-race series for the 
High Point Trophy, the last eight of which will serve as eliminations. . . . 
Two new Comets have been added to the Riverton, N. J., fleet where Ed 
K. Merrill is winner of two elimination races. . . . George Barnes, con- 
tinuing his undefeated record this year, appears to be the champion of 
the Skaneateles fleet. .-. . Bob Guastavino, sailing the Kinkajou II, won 
every race for Comets in the Babylon Y.C.’s Fourth of July invitation 
series for members ofthe Great South Bay Y.R.A. ... The 
Spring series of eight races for the new Severn River fleet, Millersville, 
Md., was won by Bob Welch in Sky Fire, with Fred Obrecht’s Fobrex 
second. 

+ + + 


The annual July Fourth Invitation Regatta of the Crescent Athletic 
Club, held on Huntington Bay, L. I., marked the opening of the 1938 July 
and August championship series for the club’s Comet fleet. In the morning 
race, first place went to No. 522, owned and sailed by George Carter. In the 
afternoon, the Huntington Y. C. Comet fleet also participated and Carter 
again sailed home in first place. Five boats from each fleet finished, the 
Huntington fleet scoring 33 points to 32 for the Crescent Club. 

The Crescent Club Comet fleet, organized in 1937, now numbers ten 
boats, with several more promised for delivery before the first of August. 
The present standing of the four leading boats in the championship series is: 
George Carter, No. 522, 15 points; Doris Seiler, No. 734, and Edward V. 
Gross, No. 857, 14 points each; and Norman Dudgeon, No. 532, 13 points. 

"ight Comets participated in a preliminary series of five races in June, 


which was won by Edward V. Gross, with Doris Seiler second and George 
Caster third. 
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Alden 
COASTWISE 


Cruiser 
36° 5” «26° x F 9 x §’ 3°" 
Immediate Delivery 


Summer Price 835500 


Already a proven success. Fast under sail, 
stiff in a breeze, comfortable below. The 
first eight boats built this year have proved 
the satisfactory performance of this de- 
sign. More under construction ready for 
immediate delivery. 





Remarkable accommodations, with double stateroom, two berths in main cabin, 
fine toilet room and galley. Separate engine compartment. Raisey sails. Wide 
floor space, 6 feet headroom, full length clothes lockers. Alden Special Model 
Gray 4-22 Motor, direct drive, powerful and efficient. Rating, 1938 C.C.A. Rule, 
23.6. 

Get full particulars from 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Branch Office — 220 Broadway, New York City 














Here Are Inboards That 
Do Everything but 





And you'll agree that 
these small 4-cycle Briggs 

& Stratton inboards virtually 
“talk” when you listen to their 
dependable “purr” as mile after 
mile is reeled off. Their song is: 
“I'll take you there and bring you 
back without trouble” — and the 03 
“I’m rugged, fool-proof, economical — 
above all things, not temperamental.” 
Boat builders and dealers will back 
up what these fine 12 to 4 H.P. Briggs 
& Stratton air-cooled inboards “say” 
about themselves. Start like a flash 
—no oil and gas to mix—no batteries 
no pumps cr water lines — full 
speed range from trolling to top 

speed—so simple that even a child 

can operate them. Ask your deal- 

er to demonstrate models pow- 
ered by Briggs & Stratton. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON Neamt athe mai 


U.S.A, 














GASOLINE 
MOTORS ~ 
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Boatmen 
say: 






“SMITH 


DECK PAINTS 
area joy to the eye and a boon to the budget” 


From the two important angles of beauty and long 
economical wear, only paint of the highest quality 
will serve the yachtsman's need. SMITH DECK 
PAINTS prove their quality by season-long en- 
durance. see superior water-proof paints hold 
— lustre — the tests of _ and ros gg 
; ey won't “‘alligator’’ or crack or streak. 
SPTT Denk Price SMITH job is one you'll be 
and other products in proud of —and in the end it 


this famous old line of will cost you less. 
panty Aas Marine Paints 
a 


and Varnishes. 
EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Makers of Quality Paints and Varnishes since 1827 


























LONG ISLAND CITY 











Designed, engineered 
and produced for Pan 
American Airways by 
Boat Service Co. 
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PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM 
SELECTS LYCOMING 


On her trial trip the new 32 ft. aircraft service tender made 25 
m.p.h. with a two ton load. Two 8-cylinder Lycomings with 2 to 1 
reduction gear (8-165D model) made this performance possible. 












There’s a Lycoming for Your Boat! 


Lycoming makes a standard “‘four,"’ 2 “sixes,” 2 “eights,” a 
custom built ‘‘twelve’’ and a 175 h.p. racing ‘‘six’’ which — in 


CHRISSIE 11 — won the Virginia Gold Cup July 4th at Hampton, 
Va. 
Write for details 


LY COMING 
Marine Engines 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING CO., WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Export Office: 44 Whitehall St., New York, N. Y. 


STARTING OUR SECOND DECADE OF MARINE MOTOR PROGRESS 
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E. Levick 

This handsome trophy was presented by Commodore William 

C. Finley, of Montreal, for the first boat to finish which was 
built before 1933. It was won by “‘Highland Light’’ 


Uphill to Bermuda 


(Continued from page 33) 


what seems to me the amazing feat 
of shifting from her regular main- 
sail to a smaller one in the short 
time of 3 minutes 40 seconds. Other 
boats tied in one, two, or three reefs, 
and one cutter whose mast is 
stepped well aft lowered her main- 
sail to reef and, finding that she 
logged almost the same speed with- 
out it, sailed for some hours under 
her headsails only. This was bad 
news as the headsails carried her 
too far to leeward to permit her to 
finish among the leaders. Mandoo 
IT, whose mizzenmast and sail had 
been left ashore on the gamble that 
it would be-a windward race, took 
in her jib topsail and sailed across 
the Stream under whole mainsail 
and boom forestaysail. Under this 
rig and with the mainsail trimmed 
so that its luff shook, we turned in a 
day’s run of something more than 
190 miles, driving hard and for this 
period holding our own with 
Baruna, which was out of sight (as 
the relative noon positions show) 
on our weather bow. 

Friday night, when Baruna had 
worked out a Jead of at least thirty- 
five miles, the fast-going yawl be- 
gan to cut coupons and cash divi- 
dends. When the rest of us were 
still fifty miles away on Saturday 
morning, she was closing with the 
Islands. At 9:05 E.S.T., she crossed 
the line off St. Davids Head at a 
speed of five knots, having taken 3 
days 19 hours 5 minutes 42 seconds 
for the passage. The morning and 
afternoon of this day revealed to 
one another Edlu II, Escapade, 
Mandoo II, Windigo, Blitzen, and 
Actaea which finished that evening 
in a failing breeze in the order 


named. Only to the extent that the 
wind slackened after Baruna’s finish 
can she be said to have got a lucky 
break — and a break like that is 
the legitimate property of the 
first boat to finish in any man’s 
race. 

For the passage of the Stream the 
wind was strong enough to make it 
a large boat race, and this was a 
factor in Baruna’s outstanding 
achievement. Blitzen and Avanti, 
practically sister hulls of 40-foot 
water line length, the former rating 
at the top of the small class and 
the latter third from the bottom of 
the large class, both performed 
feats of incredibly fast sailing, and 
secured second and third places in 
the corrected order of the fleet. But 
after them in the corrected order 
came seven large yachts before the 
little Rubaiyat, followed by Revonoe 
and Harold T. White’s Spookie, 
interrupted the parade. 

Photo finishes were remarkable 
chiefly by their absence, although 
Rubaiyat and Spookie both sailed 
hard throughout the long, wet 
thrash, put on a thrilling brush off 
the reefs of St. Davids Head, the 
Chicago cutter coming up from be- 
hind to nose out her rival by 27 
seconds. In the same class the yawis 
Vryling II, owned by J. H. Grove, 
and Roland von Bremen fought 4 
dingdong battle all the way down, 
scarcely ever being out of sight and 
occasionally sailing within easy 
speaking distance. The two of them 
finished within 1 minute 45 seconds, 
the German losing seventh place to 
the American, whose rating equalled 
hers. 

Bob Leeson’s Rhodes-designed 
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By 


S. Kip Farrington, Jr. 


Color illustrations by 
Lynn BocuE Hunt 


Foreword by 
ERNEsT HEMINGWAY 


IG GAME FISHING is no longer 
B the sport of a few. Today 
thousands are thrilled by the 
whine of the reel and the pull of a 
big fish on the line. Mr. Farring- 
ton, one of the country’s leading 
deep sea fishermen, presents a 
wealth of fishing information that 
will prove of great benefit to the 
fisherman. The author has writ- 
ten a complete chapter on tackle 
and gear replete with illustrations 
showing the various items for 
equipment for both small and big 
game fishing. Mr. Farrington ex- 
plains their uses and functions in 
non-technical language. 


In addition to this is listed where 
to fish and, almost as important, 
how to get there. Each listing in- 
cludes the names and addresses of 
experienced guides who supply 
boats and who know where the 
fish are to be had. He describes 
every important fishing ground 
from Canada to Florida and in- 
cludes also Bimini, Cat Cay and 
the Bahamas. The book is illus- 
trated with over one hundred 
action photographs taken by the 
author and other prominent sports- 
men. Handsomely bound. 





$7.50 





Published by 


KENNEDY BROS., INC. 


Publishers of Y AcHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Chart showing the rhumb line course between Newport and Bermuda, with the 
noon positions and tracks of a number of the leading yachts plotted thereon. 
In the light going of the first day, the yachts began to separate, some to the 
westward of the line, some to the eastward. “Sonny” was the only one of 
those plotted-to stay to the westward on the second day. Next to her, ‘‘Baruna”’ 
and “‘Rubaiyat’”’ seem to have stayed closest to the line. It also shows that, - 
when the wind shifted to the southward after “‘Baruna”’ had finished, the rest 
of the yachts had a dead beat to windward 





Is one of your questions 


answered here ? 
S° many yachtsmen have written 

the various yachting magazines 
about the new Gulf Marine White 
Gasoline that we have taken this 
extra space to answer some of their 
most common questions. 

Querstion: Is there a gasoline on the 
market that is especially refined for use 
in power yachts and fishing boats? 

Answer: Yes. The new-Gulf Ma- 
rine White Gasoline has been made 
for Marine engines and for Marine 
engines only. It is not an “‘automo- 
bile” gasoline but a special fuel made 
for use in boats alone, 

Question: Why is Gulf Marine 
White Gasoline safer? 

Answer: Gulf Marine White is 
safer because it is gum-free and re- 
duces fire hazards due to clogged fuel 
lines and carburetor jets which may 
cause dangerous backfiring. It con- 
tains gum inhibitors which guarantee 
freedom from giim formation in cop- 
per tanks, fuel lines and carburetors, 
even when the gasoline is stored for 
long periods. Unlike ‘ automobile” 
gasolines, Gulf Marine White Gaso- 
line will not and cannot form gum! 

Question: Why is Gulf Marine 
White Gasoline more economical? 

Answer: Gulf Marine White has a 
high octane (anti-knock) rating of 70 
and other characteristics ideal for use 
as fuel in boats of all kinds. It pro- 
duces more smooth, cool power and 
quicker, surer starts. It is clean, form- 
ing less carbon than many ordinary 
automobile type gasolines. 

Question: May Gulf Marine White 
be used for other shipboard purposes, 
such as cleaning? 

Answer: Professional crews on 
yachts like this gasoline because it 
can be used for a variety of duties — 
in blowtorches, gasoline stoves, for 
washing and general cleaning, for 
cleaning paint and varnish brushes. 
Because Gulf Marine White contains 
no lead or coloring dye, it is clean to 
handle and leaves no disagreeable 
stains. 

Question: Does Gulf Marine White 
cost more than other fuels? 

Answer: Gulf Marine White costs 
no more than ordinary “‘ automobile” 
gasolines. 

Question: Where may it be pur- 
chased? 

Answer: Gulf Marine White is 
sold along the whole Atlantic Coast. 
Ask your Marine Gulf dealer or write 
to Gulf Oil Corporation, Marine Sales 
Dept., 17 Battery Place, New York, 
for a booklet showing the location of 





Gulf dealers from Maine to Texas. 


Advertisement 


Dien and construction of 


cruising yachts of d1s- 


tinction and ability... 
DD iails of vessels now 


building sent upon i 
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WE BELIEVE — 
1. 


&; 
3. 


3. 


z 
3. 









Many yachtsmen do not use the principles of position fixing by 
observation, especially in piloting. 

Many sea detours are made through playing tag with aids to 
navigation in order to take accurate + a ig 

Reason — many yachtsmen would rather play tag than push a pencil 
and ponder over intersecting lines on a chart. 


WE DECIDED — 
1. 


After extensive experiments on board the motor-sailer DAUNT- 
LESS to put two transparent celluloid position plotters on the 
market. 


. These plotters should be as simple as possible — capable of being 


set by direct observation. 


. Fixes should be obtained by laying these plotters on a chart — no 


calculations to make — no lines to draw. 


. One position plotter for use when only one aid to navigation is 


sighted would be called “‘The Sawtelle Position Plotter’’ and the 
other position plotter used when two aids to navigation are 
sighted (cross bearing problem) would be called “The Mate 
Position Plotter.” 

To publish an illustrated booklet entitled “Fundamentals of Simpli- 
fied Piloting’’ for general distribution. 


6. To retail ‘““The Sawtelle Position Plotter’ for $5.00, “The Mate 
Position Plotter’ for $4.00, and the pair for $8.00. 
RESULTS — 
1. The Sawtelle Position Plotter has been on the market a month and 


is being very warmly received by yachtsmen. 
The Mate Position Plotter is being manufactured. 
The booklet will soon go to print. 


Egerton B. Sawtelle, Pres. 


MAINE ENGINEERING & NAVIGATION, Inc. 


178 Middle Street, Portland, Maine 
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Captain J. F. Shafroth, Jr., U.S.N., and the all-Navy crew of U.S.S. 
“Vamarie.” The eight ensigns devoted part of their leave to the race 


cutter Narwhal, rating lowest in the 
fleet, was sailed fearlessly and fast 
to finish eighth and place fifth in 
her class. Other achievements and 
incidents must be looked for else- 
where in this issue. There is room 
for me here to affirm only that the 
1938 Bermuda Race was the most 


Yacht 


Baruna 
Blitzen 
Avanti 

Edlu II 
Mandoo II 
Escapade 
Actaea 
Windigo 
Santana 
Elizabeth McCaw 
Rubaiyat 
Revonoc 
Spookie 
Highland Light 
Sonny 
Narwhal 
Swell 
Belisarius 
Vryling II 
Roland von Bremen 
Golden Eye 
Barlovento 
Cherry Blossom 
Kirawan II 
Nordlys 
Grenadier 
Mistress 
Teragram 
Vamarie 
Valkyrie 
Souvenir 
Strocco 

Blue Wing 
Eskasoni 
Adriel 

Two Brothers 
Sequoia 

Vega 

Latifa 
Meridian 
Capella 
Nicor 
Nedumo 
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Bermuda Race 1938 


successful ever and that the inclu- 
sion of Latifa, Roland von Bremen, 
Jack MacKeen’s Nova Scotian 
schooner Eskasoni, and (I beg par- 
don) the schooner Santana from 
Los Angeles, gave it exactly the 
international character that was 


needed to make it perfect. 


Owner Rating 
H. C. Taylor 53.29 
R. J. Reynolds 38.05 
W. Rothschild 40.42 
R. J. Schaefer 51.82 
D. S. Berger 51.93 
H. G. Fownes 51.64 
H. Sears 49.10 
C. J. Schmidlapp, Jr. 52.70 
W. L. Stewart, Jr. 42.32 
Ed. Spence 46.35 
N. Rubinkam 32.80 
Harvey Conover 34.34 
H. T. White, Jr. 33.80 
D. F. Wolfe 48.51 
A. E. Peirce 40.16 
Robert Leeson 28.96 
R. P. Manny 34.57 
C. B. Rockwell 40.62 
J. H. Grove 38.19 
Hanns von Lottner 38.17 
H. Prescott Wells 29.81 
P. S. duPont, III 49.25 
Roger Robinson 31.91 
R. P. Baruch 31.88 
Chester Bowles 49.90 
H. A. Morss, Jr. 40.63 
Geo. E. Roosevelt 48.68 
Geo. W. Mixter 40.19 
U.S. Navy 57.90 
C. Catherwood 50.56 
John J. White, Jr. 33.02 
Paul A. Sperry 31.26 
Milton J. Blair 29.16 
J. C. MacKeen 32.63 
I. A. Sartorius 35.38 
Hans Isbrandtsen 30.16 
James N. Speer 30.10 
Chas. W. Crouse 32.13 
M. H. Mason 57.61 
Milton Knight 51.87 
J. W. Hubbell 42.60 
John B. Lloyd 31.23 
Henry M. Devereux 34.90 

Prizes 
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Allowance 


2 06 47 
10 51 31’ 
9 52 02 
2 51 52 
2 48 48 
2 27 26 
4 18 01 
2 15 34 
8 30 20 
5 51 35 
16 27 06 
14 58 57 


13 54 47 
19 15 29 
19 22 16 
17 10 24 
disabled 
disabled 
disabled 


disabled 


3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
407 18 11 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Corrected 
Time 
16 58 55 
18 22 44 
20 54 33 
00 29 34 
01 30 31 
O01 44 37 
O01 57 26 
@2 18 41 
O02 21 52 
03 07 18 
04 22 24 
04 29 35 
05 22 19 
06 04 04 
06 25 50 
06 56 44 


07 20 04 
08 23 22 
08 25 07 
09 54 58 
11 17 16 
11 29 24 
12 42 37 
13 23 54 
13 27 59 
13 32 13 
14 14 19 
15 24 50 
16° 26 57 
16 40 56 
17 22 20 
20 21 49 
5 06 35 37 
5 09 27 37 
6 00 04 31 
6 O1 52 07 
6 16 59 36 


Baruna: Bermuda Trophy; First Prize, Class A; Narragansett Bay Trophy for first boat to 
finish; Roosevelt Trophy for first yawl or cutter. 
Blitzen: First Prize, Class B. 


Highland Light: Finley Trophy for yachts built prior to 1934. 
Roland von Bremen: Fownes Cup for first foreign yacht to finish. 


Santana: Schaefer-Prize for first schooner to finish. 
Avanti: Second Prize, Class A. 
Rubaiyat: Second Prize, Class B. 


Belisarius: First Rhode Island yacht to finish. 
Wallace Prize, for navigator of winning boat, won by Olin J. Stephens. 
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(Circular on Request) 


**WORLD-WIDE WINNERS” 





STARTING AT HAVANA IN JANUARY 
THE PARKMAN PARADE 


The Bermuda Race from the Coast Guard 
Cutter “Cayuga” 


(Continued from page 47) 


had moderated a lot and the sea had 
smoothed out. Delightful sailing, 
and Baruna was tacking up for the 
Islands, making fast time under her 
big Genoa. Those aboard her had 
sailed a fine race, had kept her foot- 
ing and not tried to pinch too‘much 
during the hard going back in the 
Stream. 

After passing Northeast Breakers 
Buoy the wind backed to 8, or § 
and E, and gave Baruna a lift up to 
the finish line, which she crossed at 
9:05:42 a.m. No boats were then in 
sight astern of her, and the shift 
of wind, which also lightened con- 
siderably, gave those behind her a 
long, slow beat up to the Islands — 
heartbreaking for many of them. 
This shift and lightening of the 
wind undoubtedly accounted for 
the spread of over eight hours 


fleet ‘good and proper”’ before she 
reached the finish line. There was 
no doubt about that. But the dis- 
tance was not so great as the spread 
of time would indicate. Then came 
Blitzen, first of the B Class, hours 
ahead of her nearest competitors, 
Revonoc, Vryling II, Roland von 
Bremen and Rubaiyat, all four fin- 
ishing within a space of 50 minutes. 
The little Rubaiyat, only 43 feet 
long, was sailed~ hard to take 
second prize by something over 
seven minutes from Revonoc. After 
her they straggled in for thirty-six 
hours. 

The Race Committee owes much 
to the U. 8. Coast Guard Service 
for this chance to see an ocean race 
as it was sailed, and to be kept 
in touch with the fleet throughout 
the long course. Captain F. J. 
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CONTINUES between Baruna’s time and those Sexton and the officers and crew of | creasing quantities uk aa 
| : nearest astern of her, especially the Cayuga not only handled their | work in salt water localities 
: Parkman Stars Win Opening Events inthe East | | dlu II, second to finish, Escapade, vessel with judgment and skill, but | where thev’ve never apD- 
* Mandoo (only seven minutes sepa-__ their interest in the race itself made Y P 
. FITTINGS AND ACCESSORIES | | rated these two) and Windigo, in it a pleasure to be aboard with | peared before. In fresh water 
, pints nic that order. Baruna had beaten the them. orts the midseason cro of 
FLEXIBLE SPARS P P 

USED STARS 


PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 
51 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 














Bermuda Race Crew List 


Those who sailed in the Bermuda Race fleet this year are the following. 


“grass” is said to be prolific. 
Best insurance for a clean 
and wormproof bottom is a 


midseason coat of one of 


ST Ie 











5 The names were supplied by the various owners and there may have been these srass or worm-resistin 
: some last minute changes of which the committee received no notice. 8 8 
: Actaea: Henry Sears, master, Oliver Ames, navigator, J. Yerxa, R. Meyer, J. VALSPAR 

7 Dickerson, W. Howland, R. Maxwell, L. Lockwood, G. Lauder, C. Cooper. BOTTOM PAINT 

2 Adriel: I. A. Sartorius, master, Randolf Tyrell, navigator, Wm. Field, Geoffrey Oo Oo $ 

52 Weiner, Bob Derector, Wm. Weston, Jack Allen. YACHT BRONZE 

13 Avanti: Edward R. Greef, master, Kenneth M. Davidson, navigator, Edward ANTI-FOULING BROWN 

: L. Crabbe, Ellsworth Ford, Roy Manny, Charles W. Bailey, Walter N. Roths- 

. Barlovento: P. 8S. du Pont, 3rd, master, J. A. Tillinghast, navigator, J. Fullen- RED & GREEN COPPER 

44 wider, C. P. Ware, C. P. Schutt, R. Pratt, E. du Pont, R. Gray, L. du Pont, Jr. 

2 A DINGHY MOTOR Baruna: Henry C. Taylor; master, Olin Stephens, navigator, Chas. F. Have- RACEHARD 


Red — Green — White 
(not anti-fouling) 


meyer, W. Porter Buck, E. C. Endt, Jas. H. Weekes, Henry S. Taylor, Walter 
J. Taylor, Effingham B. Morris, John H. Page, J. Eide, professional, J. Evers- 
vik, professional. 


: THAT WEIGHS 
: ONLY 16 LBS! 


> 
24 : Belisarius: Charles B. Rockwell, master, Grover Into, navigator, Charles B. — at your Dealer’s or Yacht Yard 



















37 The light and handy ‘‘Ran i Rockwell, 3rd, H. Benson Rockwell, Edmund Parsons. : e 
54 Sncelaad on even the niles "Ecrohies wth ag AG a 
59 T delteoes” cake f YO UR BOA T. Covers all phases of 
13 - and delivers ample power ior midseason refinishing. 
19 large tenders. Offers the unequalled : 
50 convenience of 3 hours’ cruising range H 
| . ona single fill. A favorite for inc Valentine & Company, Inc. 
.~ power on small sail craft — Snipes, 11 East 36th Street, New York City 
bl pe feb? — In Canada: The Valspar Corp., Ltd. . 
'; designers. er 
07 Price, $47.50 
) 36 f.o.b. Factory. 
Write for cata- 
log and folder 
on special mo- 
tors for auxil- 
iary service. 
th EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 


5328 N. 27th 
St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


EVINRUDE 


— 
ae “ . ~<a - 
Bermuda News Bureau 
The hard-sailing crew that drove ‘‘Baruna”’ to victory 
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NYALA 


Owner 
F. T. Bedford, Esq. 


‘“*The Care of 
Sails’’ is the 
name of a helpful 
little booklet 
prepared by us. 
We would be 
pleased to send 
you a copy Free 
upon request. 








Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ine. 
Sail Manufacturers 


Established 1790 
City Island, New Bork City, Tel. City Island 8-1012, 1013 









2 to 
150 u.p. 


The Palmer Line 
includes a full range 
of engines from 2 to 150 horse-power. All are sturdy, 
dependable, accessible and economical. Send for catalog. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 


COS COB, CONNECTICUT DAIMER 


Export Office: 44 WHITEHALL ST., N.Y. ENGINES 


Dealers in Principal Coastal Cities 


GOOD LOOKING 








Little Huskie 
4 cyl, 15 hp. at 1500 r.p.m. 














This Ideal Electric Windlass 
pleases your eye. It also saves 
your back . . . hoists anchors 
quickly and easily. Ask for cata- 
log of Ideal Windlasses, Capstans 
and Boat Hoists. Ten different 
models. 
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M. Rosenfeld 
Something wrong with “‘Nicor’s” propeller. One of the crew hung 
head down for a long time trying to clear up the trouble 


Blitzen: Roderick Stephens, Jr., master, Stuart Hotchkiss, navigator, R. J. 
Reynolds, owner, Rufus Smith, Wm. Stiger, Wm. Boyd, Joseph Blagden, 
Robert Garland. 
Blue Wing: Charles J. Blair, master and navigator, F. Roberts Blair, Jerome 
Swords, Douglass Cochrane. 
Capella: James Northrup, master, A. Sanford Kellogg, navigator, James W. 
Hubbell, owner, E. P. Hubbell, Wm. Burrage, Fredrick King, Wm. Miller. 
Cherry Blossom: Roger Robinson, master and navigator, C. Y. Blair, R. Blair, 
J. Trent, R. Eggleston, one professional. 
Edlu II: R. J. Schaefer, master, George N. Wallace, navigator, James N. 
Brown, Jr., Butler Whiting, Edward S. Koster, James Baldwin, George Isdale, 
Alfred Darrell. 
Elizabeth McCaw: E. A. Spence, master, Robert Phillips, navigator, Albert 
B. Fay, A. Y. Hiss, Vivian L. Turner, Hobart Todd, Leonard Hicks, W. B. 
Lovering, Jas. Rouse, professional, K. Svedder, professional. 
Escapade: Henry G. Fownes, master, Daniel M. Rugg, navigator, P. L. Rhodes, 
Rodney Williams, Jesse A. B. Smith, Jr., Henry Morse, George Mann, J. W. 
Biellah, James Thorbern, W. C. Fownes, III. 
Eskasoni: J. C. MacKeen, master, Comdr. R. I. Agnew, navigator, V. G. 
Godfred, Lieut. R. A. Webber, R. Meagher, Robert Baldwin, E. Jensen, 
professional, F. Demon, professional, H. Hilchie, professional. 
Golden Eye: E. Leslie Goodwin, master, George H. Sistare, navigator, R. O. H. 
Hill, William Kolbe, Gordon Cornell, William A. Wells, Jas. Brickell. 
Grenadier: Henry A. Morss, Jr., master and navigator, Albert Pratt, Morgan 
H. Harris, Everett Morss, Sherman Morss, Wells Morss. 
Highland Light: Dudley F. Wolfe, master, Nicholas Biddle, navigator, Haskett 
Derby, John Parkinson, Jr., Ralph Williams, Charles Hovey, Nathaniel 
Parkinson, Charles Jackson, Jr. 
Kirawan IT: Robert P. Baruch, master, Russell Dickinson, navigator, Charles 
Lundgren, Jr., John R. Hogan, Allen Gray, Chester Alexander, Victor Ro- 
magna, Jr. 
Latifa: Michael H. Mason, master, Lt. Colin D. Madden, navigator, G. Gar- 
rard, C. Nissen, R. Richards, G. Brentnall, D. McCarthy. 
Mandoo IT: D. Spencer Berger, master, Alfred F. Loomis, navigator, Frederick 
Bradley, John Alden, Parker Converse, Prescott Huntington, Irving R. Versoy, 
Charles E. Henderson. 
Meridian: Milton Knight, master, Edward Knight, Samuel Knight, Alfred 
W. Paine, Joseph Roby, A. B. Strange, Jr., Harry Langenberg, Jr., Richard 
Foote, John K. Winter, John Castle, I. D. Swain, professional, E. A. Young, 
professional, A. W. Baker, professional. : 
Mistress: Geo. E. Roosevelt, master and navigator, John K. Roosevelt, Philip 
J. Roosevelt, Douglass Green, George E. Roosevelt, Jr., Julian K. Roosevelt, 
Seth Milliken, Jr. 
Narwhal: Robert Leeson, master, Lawrence Grinnell, Jr., navigator, George 
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S. Tiffany, Joseph W. Outerbridge, Henry Wilder, Dr. Richard Warren, 
John Hallowell. 

Nedumo: Henry M. Devereux, master, Chas. D. Case, navigator, Paul Camp- 
bell, Jr., Robert J. de Castro, F. Robert Vaughan, Richard F. Goennel, George 
Hoffmann, Jr. 


Nicor: John Bird Lloyd, master, Wm. J. Pattison, navigator, Paul D. Rust, Jr., 
Richard B. Covell, Dana Hinckley, Wm. C. Wigglesworth, Robie L. Verge, 
professional. 


Nordlys: Chester Bowles, master and navigator, Rodney Dennis, Arthur Nagro, 
Frank Rogers, John Penfold, Franklin Butler, Robert Hallowell. 


Revonoc: Harvey Conover, master, Jim Merrill, navigator, A. Smith, W. Dodge, 
R. Merrill, E. Ross. 


Roland von Bremen: Hanns L. von Lottner, master, Paul Temme, navigator, 
Age Nissen, Fritz Reuss, Karl Leysiefer, Wilh. Kiesow, Kenneth Pattison. 
Rubaiyat: Henry W. Rubinkan, master, Geoffrey G. Smith, navigator, Lynn 
A. Williams, Jr., Leeds Mitchell, Jr., Harry Gale Nye, Lockwood M. Pirie, 
Francis H. Byrne. 

Santana: W. L. Stewart, Jr., master, H. B. du Pont, navigator, A. C. Stewart, 
Stan Natcher, E. H. Blanche, E. R. Valentine, L. B. Sherry. 


Sequoia: James N. Spear, master, Frederic M. Gardiner, navigator, James A. 
Danver, Thomas E. Falvey, Jr., August B. Miller, Malcolm G. Miller, Richard 
M. Thorburn. 


Sirocco: Paul A. Sperry, master, Richard Chase, navigator, Kent Fay, George 
Hubbard, Ben Crittenden, Edmund Trent, Leon Borkoski, professional. 
Sonny: Albert E. Peirce, master, James T. Peirce, navigator, W. B. Peirce, 
W. Smith, F. Huntington, R. Howell, G. Banks, L. D. Albee, professional, 
L. E. Brin, professional, A. E. Peirce. 


Souvenir: John J. White, Jr., master and navigator, Edward A. Edwards, 
James A. Cochrane, John Holbrook, Geo. R. Cassels-Smith, Raymond S. 
DeMott, E. Ridgeley Simpson, Joseph Irwin. 

Spookie: Harold T. White, Jr., master, Hamilton Young, navigator, Colin 
Maclaurin, Sidney Cobb; A. H. Bill, Jr., George Clowes, Rodman Gilder, Jr. 
Swell: Ralph P. Manny, master, Dennis Puleston, navigator, William Crow, 
James Mertz, Hamilton Hitt. 

Teragram: Samuel Wetherill, master, G. W. Mixter, nbielahios and owner, 
Ronald de’A. Chase, W: Findlay Downs, Thomas A. Kelly, Henry H. Livings- 
ton, Henry T. Meneely, A. Osborne Willauer, Charles T. Young, IIT. 

Two Brothers: Hans Isbrandtsen, master, Thorkild Larsen, navigator, Jakob 
Isbrandtsen, Paul Stearns, Albert Rising, Douglas Chandler, Edward Hine. 
Valkyrie: Cummins Catherwood, master, William Parker, navigator, Charles 
Chaplin, Robert Ayer, Reginald Wing, Murray Keeler, John Archbold, Joseph 
Parrish, Henry Shufeldt, William Sellers. 

Vamarie: Captain J. F. Shafroth, Jr., master, Ensign J. W. Frorath, navigator, 
Commander E. L. Vanderkloot, Ensigns D. N. Insbusch, E. B. Jarman, H. C. 
Mason, R. W. MecNitt, H. M. Robinson, F. A. Bardshar, E. E. Henry; W. E, 
Boyd, C.B.M., W. J. Stephenson, Jr., R.M. 1/c, E. L. Hause, B.M. 2/e, 
H. A. Tonden, Se 1/c. 

Vega: Charles W. Crouse, master and navigator, Paul Wood, Charles Euler, 
James Buckley, James Hagy, Harry Hutchinson. 

Vryling: James H. Grove, master, C. Ashley Hardy, navigator, David R. 
Francis, III, Burrall Barnum, Robert Keidel, Charlton Gunter, Breding, pro- 
fessional. 

Windigo: Robert P. Benedict, master, Vadim Makaroff, navigator, Paul Ab- 
bott, Ambrose Chambers, George Pulver, Dr. Thomas, Clyde Larish, Carl 
Schmidlapp, owner, Albert Snite. 


A Motor Boat Is Not an Automobile! 


(Continued from page 42) 


vessels for pedestrians and horse purpose, than the government 


drawn vehicles, running lights for 
headlights, and anchorages for 
parking spaces, you should feel at 
home! 

The rules of the road, just 
like the traffic rules, have one 
object in view: to prevent collision. 
And they should be studied with 
that point always in the back of 
your mind. 

Having mastered the rules of the 
Toac, next turn your attention to 
the s study of the charts which cover 
the waters in which you expect to 
Operate your boat. There are few 
documents of greater precision, or 
carrying fuller information for their 


charts published by the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
the Hydrographic Office. On them 
you will find such items as depth of 
water (soundings), character of 
bottom, navigational aids (buoys, 
lighthouses, etc.), tidal heights, 
characteristics of navigation lights, 
and so on. In connection with your 
chart study, you should have at 
hand the U. 8. Coast Pilot for the 
same area and refer to it as you sean 
the chart. 

Of particular importance to the 
safety of your boat is a thorough 
knowledge of the meaning of buoys, 
as shown on the charts and as they 
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What goes on inside a binocular is what counts 
in actual performance. 

The optical system used in Zeiss Binoculars is 
the result of nearly a century of experience in the 
making of the finest optical instruments. It 
produces that sharper definition, greater lumi- 
nosity and wider field of view so valuable to the 
sportsman. 

The modern prism binocular was invented and 
brought to its highest development by Zeiss. 


Zeiss is the prism binocular! 
At leading dealers 
Write for booklet 


CARL ZEISS, INC. Dept. T-9-8 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 









CHOICE OF - 
14 MODELS 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THE NEW 





ZEISS IKON CAMERAS 








The MATHIS 61-FOOT 
DIESEL CRUISER 


peernrne oneness 








Modern 
Seaworthy 


Fast 


PLUS — Homelike Accommodations 


_MATHIS YACHT BUILDING COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 
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Modern round bottom design, char- 
acterized by wide waterline width, 
quick turn at the bilge, straight run 
to the stern, low center of weights, 
good freeboard and wide flaring 
bow — a stronger and more heavily 
constructed hull. “Two cabin” com- 
fort and privacy; large hanging 
lockers, full headroom toilet 
room, complete and attrac- 
tively finished galley. A 
deck cabin roomier than 


OWENS YACHT CO., 





We appreciate critical yachtsmen’s 
increasing acceptance of the ideal 
style and design of the Owens ‘‘30” 
—upon which we ‘have concen- 
trated. We take pride in the fact 
that other builders pay it the sin- 
cerest compliment. The Owens 
“30” may be imitated, but its value 
never duplicated. 





many larger boats. Fast, smooth 
and quiet six cylinder motor per- 
formance. Smartly finished and ex- 
ceedingly good-looking. . . . Because 
of our location, our modern plant 
and machinery and our unusual 
building program (concentrating on 
one mode!) Owens offers the greatest 
value in the industry. Get all 
details and attractive prices 
of Owens 1939 Cruisers — 
ask for Catalog 39-B. 


Dundalk, Baltimore, Md. 











New York Detroit 


Seattle 





JAW AND JAW SWIVEL 


Forged for first time by the Thomas Laughlin 
Company. For quick, easy swivel connections. 
High grade steel; large pins; extra-heavy cot- 
ters. Connect chains or replace shackle and 
regular swivel with it. 


Send today for folder (free) and 
25c for the 96-page catalog. (Bona- 
fide builders and dealers, free.) 


The THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 
Manufacturers of Marine and Industrial Hardware Since 1866 


Portland, Maine 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


New Orleans Denver 


Los Angeles 














&. L. W. CURTIS, SOUTHPORT, CONN, 


LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 





appear when you go to sea. The 


buoyage system is, fortunately, ex- _ 


tremely simple. 

There are only four important 
distinctions to learn: red buoys, 
which mark the side of the channel 
which must be left on your right 
(starboard) hand when you are en- 
tering port; black buoys, which 
must be left on your left (port) 


hand when entering port; red and ° 


black horizontal striped buoys, 
which mark obstruction, and can 
usually be passed on either hand 
(refer to chart to make sure), and 
black and white vertical striped 
buoys which mark the middle of a 
channel. In some inland waters 
(mostly small rivers) the question 
as to which is entering and which is 
leaving port, never seems to get 
satisfactorily settled, but if you 
have charts of the waters in ques- 
tion, they will show the color and 
location of the buoys and keep you 
from getting into trouble. The chart 
will also tell you the structural 
characteristic of the buoy — spar, 
can, nun, etc. Spars are usually of 
wood and used in unimportant 
channels; nuns and cans are always 
of metal; red buoys are nuns, black 
buoys. cans, and striped buoys 
either. In addition to these more 
common types, there are buoys with 
automatic lights and/or bells and 
whistles, for important channels, 
and to mark turns, etc. 

Next, you should have a book on 
knots and splices and some light 
rope and learn three knots: the half 
hitch, the square (or reef) knot, and 
the bowline. Learn to distinguish 
between a square knot and a 
granny knot, and never tie a granny! 
(I blush to confess that I still 
catch myself starting to, some- 
times, and blame it on bad early 
training!) 

For the minimum requirements, 
that will do for home-work for the 
present. It is better for you to 
learn these elements so that you 
know them backwards and forwards 
before you start even to learn the 
compass, log, lead, how to lay 
courses, and so on. If I know the 
average ‘‘beginner-purchaser”’ of a 
boat, he will no more than have got 
the above digested before he’ll be 
out in his boat putting them into 
practice. But this minimum of 
knowledge allows you only to go 
out in clear, moderate weather, con- 
stantly within sight of navigation 
marks, and where you can run to 
shelter quickly in case it should 
start to shut in thick. Such limita- 
tions require no compass and no use 
of parallel rulers, log, lead, or other 
navigational equipment. 

When you get your boat in the 
water, you must first learn your en- 
gine: how to start, reverse, stop, 
etc., and, of great importance, how 
te keep it running! Then you must 
learn to steer, which in a crude 
manner should be comparatively 
easy for anyone who drives a car. 
For some time — or at least until 
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you have learned the feel of your 
boat, how far she will shoot, how 
her stern swings going ahead and 
in reverse with the rudder amid- 


ships, how she responds to various | 


angles of rudder, both ahead and 
astern— keep away from docks 
and give other boats plenty of sea 


Toom. 


When your instructor —for I 
assume that, in one way or an- 
other, you have heeded the advice 
given early in this discussion and 
are not starting out entirely on your 
own — thinks you are ready, and 
when you yourself feel confident 
that you’velearned the tricks of your 
particular craft, try taking her 
alongside a dock. At first do it at 
slack tide, on a day without much 
wind. Practice bringing her up 
alongside, making fast, casting off, 
and getting away. Do it again, and 
again, and again! Getting her away 
from, and bringing her up to her 
moorings has helped you to learn 
the general tactics, but don’t forget 
that a dock, or even a float, is a 
solid object of far greater resisting 
power than your boat. 

During these periods of practice, 
which may take place over week- 
ends, each afternoon, or during a 
vacation, you probably have had 
some spare time for further home- 
work. Progressing from the master- 
ing of the three knots, you should 
next tackle the compass. Learn to 
box it, that is to call off the points 
starting with North, around through 
East, South, and West, back to 
North. Learn the relationship be- 
tween points and degrees. This will 
all work in with practice on your 
boat, for when you are at the wheel 
the compass will be before you, and 
you should glance at it frequently, 
and mutter to yourself the course 
you are steering; then look ahead at 
some buoy you may be going to 
turn and guess what your course 
will be after you make the turn. 

In connection with your compass 
study, you should be learning to lay 
courses on the chart. For the first 
season, unless you happen to have 
taken honors in mathematics, it 
will be better for you to confine 
yourself to the magnetic rose (the 
inside circle of radial lines in the 
circular designs which appear here 
and there on your chart) rather 
than to risk confusion by struggling 
with variation, true courses, ete. I 
assume that your compass has been 
corrected, so that for your purpose 
you won’t even have to learn the 
meaning of the word deviation, for 
your first season. 

Actually, for the first season, I 
think that’s enough. If you have 
really mastered, come layup time, 
the rudiments of etiquette, the 
rules of the road, three knots, buoy- 
age, chart reading, handling your 
boat under moderate conditions, 
how to run your engine, steering by 
compass, and laying out courses on 
your chart and following them, it 
my opinion you’ve done a swell job. 
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Approaching the Windward Mark 


(Continued from page 58) 


they converge) and B the port tack 
boat. Their courses are supposed 
to be such that there would be a 
collision if neither boat altered 
helm. 

The worst position for B is that 
in which A is laying the mark and 
the point of convergence is just to 
leeward of it(Fig. 1). Thereis neither 
time nor room for the skipper of B 
to extricate himself before the mark 
is reached. He must bear off and 
pass under A — and lose. Note that 
this is the only case of those outlined 
here in which the supposedly hope- 
less port tack boat is actually 
hopeless. If A has overstood the 
mark even a little, B may be able 
to squeeze in (Fig. 2) but this is a 
desperate maneuver, to be under- 
taken only as a last resort. Even 
though A has overstood, her skipper 
usually tries to bear off enough as 
he nears the mark so that he will 
leave no room for anyone to get 
inside him. This is legal only if he 
resumes his full and by course be- 
fore reaching the immediate vicinity 
of the mark. For, if he is still 
perceptibly off the wind when the 
two boats converge, B can claim 
right of way. Unfortunately, it is 
almost impossible to determine the 
difference between ‘‘full and by” 
and ‘“‘sheets eased slightly,” with 
the result that B usually has to 
give way anyway. 

When A is not laying the mark, 
the outlook is slightly more op- 
timistic for B. Two possible courses 
of action are open to her but both 
may be defeated by a wide awake 
opponent. First, B can tack under 
A’s bow and sail with her until A 
tacks for the mark. If A goes about, 
as in Fig. 3, B, by going with her 
immediately, can retain the inside 
position and round first by virtue 
of her overlap. A has two defences: 
(1) Tack away as soon as B tacks 
the first time (Fig. 4); (2) carry B 
so far beyond the mark that when 
they both go back A is between B 
and the mark and they are both on 
a broad reach (Fig. 5). 

Second, B can bear away and 
pass under A’s stern, hoping for 
the best when they next converge. 
It can be seen from Fig. 6 that B, 
how on the starboard tack, can 
either force A at the mark or slip 
inside her. Since A at first crossed 
B, she might do the same again at 
the mark, but only just barely. 
Being on the port tack now, she 
wi'l probably be forced to cross 
astern of B rather than take an 
unjustifiable chance. Even if she 
makes the grade and crosses ahead 
of 3, B will be about long before A 
ca: tack again and round. A cannot 
tac at the mark, for her consequent 
loss of headway would allow B 
» run up her stern, disqualifying 

er, 


- ig. 6 represents one of the most 


frequent and interesting of yacht 
racing problems. Defence: A must 
tack at once, as soon as it is clear 
that B is going to cross astern. A 
may then be able to hold B off on 
the port tack until A can fetch the 
mark (Fig. 7). This is such a deli- 
cate maneuver that if A botches her 
tack it will fail miserably. Since A 
has just crossed B’s bow, A should 
have enough lead even after tacking 
to be able to prevent B from tack- 
ing for the mark; but A’s skipper 
must work hard to prevent B from 
working out a safe leeward position, 
especially if there is considerable 
distance left. before the mark. In all 
the situations met with in this 
article, the distance to the mark 
is assumed to be reasonably small. 


Mark To Be Left to Starboard 


Here A and B are about evenly 
matched, especially if B can lay 
the mark. Hence the recommenda- 
tion of such a course for match 
races. The diagrams speak for 
themselves. 

Fig. 8. B luffs without tacking, 
bluffing A into going about. They 
come out about neck and neck, but 
with B to windward. A has made a 
complete change of tack while B 
has merely headed into the wind 
and then borne away again. If B 
does a good job she will be able to 
keep more headway and forge ahead 
of A just before they reach the 
mark, blanketing A and rounding 
first. 

Fig. 9. A sure winner for A. B 
must never let this happen. 

Fig. 10. A winner for B, with any 
luck at all. 

Fig. 11. A’s countermaneuver for 
Fig. 10 is to slow up so much 
before they converge that B must 
bear off until she can no longer 
make the mark. Then A tacks once 
to round ahead while B has to tack 
twice. 

If B cannot lay the mark, she 
must not be allowed to converge, 
because the situation will develop 
as in Figure 12, in which B is 
distinctly in the soup. Instead, B 
must tack at some distance from 
the mark, so that when she does 
come back to the port tack she will 
be able to round without any 
further tacking. 

To summarize: Regardless of 
which way you round, it is prefer- 
able to approach on the starboard 
tack. If you must approach on the 
port tack, the outlook is not nearly 
as gloomy as is generally supposed. 
If the mark is to be left to port, you 
will probably be taken over the 
bumps but with a little thought you 
may escape. If the mark is to be 
left to starboard, you are pretty 
well off provided you are sure you 
can lay the mark as you approach 
it — and keep your wits about you. 
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LUDERS MODERN YACHT TENDERS 


New, advanced design (patented) gives amazing dryness and 
seaworthiness at all speeds. No nose heaviness in rough 
water. Typical LUDERS smartness and beauty throughout. 


Standard 13 Foot Model. The last word in small tenders. Carries 
4 persons 20 m.p.h. or safe trolling at slow speed. Mahogany and 
cedar, bronze fastened. With 20 h.p. Gray engine. 


Sedan 16 Foot Model. An ideal tender for larger yachts. Remova- 
ble top. Machinery in stern increases roominess and stability. 
Carries six persons comfortably. Gray Four-22 engine gives 22 
m.p.h. 


Larger sizes, embodying this revolutionary design, suitable for sport 
fishing, and fast cruising. Particulars on request. 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Designers and Builders 


STAMFORD, CONN. Phone Stamford 4—3137 









































IT ANSWERS THE QUESTION: 


“How Mant miles do Lhe gallon with 
my hoat make at different AneedA rag 



























Something that every power 


on” boat owner has wanted for 
*haiog” Q years—shows on your instru- 
i ment board number of gallons 


i F fuel consumed per hour at 
ELECTRIC INDICATING — METER Ciltecent 1 Ptks. Croasouteed 
Laz = accurate. Approved by Un- 
iy 2 derwriter’s Laboratories. In- 
dicates electrically, no fire 
hazard—attached in ten min- 
utes—will outlast your engine. 
Tells most economical cruising 
speed and many other things. 
Sent, charges prepaid upon 
receipt of price. Or send for 
literature. But hurry—boat- 
ing season is here! 


@ For motors under 85 

H.P. order 1 to 7 gal. 
unit; over 85 H.P. 
order 1 to 12 gal. unit. 



















1 to 7 gals. hr. capacity 
3 to 12 gals. hr. $9.95 


For boats operating in Salt or 
Semi-Salt Water $1.50 extra 


MILE-O-METER 
CORPORATION 


Box 1200 
MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 
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' = seas f | a 38 Footer that’s ‘““TOPS”’ 
oh htolecih / [h. \ for Cruising and Racing 


Insure yourself a full measure. of 
comfort, speed, and pleasure by 
choosing a C.M.B. 38 Footer. An 
impressive racing cruiser that sleeps 
six and costs hundreds of dollars 
less than any comparable boat you 
can buy. . . . $5,900 complete and 
in commission. 


New and used boats of all kinds, 
wood and steel construction. Send 
for literature. 


C. M. BURBACH CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


and 


664N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


5’ 6” Draft 








MARINE PAIN! BOTTOMS TOPSIDES 


Bene Uf DECKS. AND $PAR$ 






TO SUM IT UP, there’s a VIKING 
Marine Paint to protect and beautify 
every part of your boat—above or below 
the waterline. 


Ask for VIKING color card 


OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., INC. 
Warine Division: PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


For YOURSELF 


or Your Nautical Friend 


A Subscription for 


YACHTING 


FOR THE POWER BOAT MAN, THE WINDJAMMER, 
THE CRUISING MAN OR THE RACING MAN 


One Year, $4.00 


(Two Years, $7.00; Three Years, $10.00) 
SINGLE COPY PRICE OF 50c EQUALS $6.00 A YEAR 
(Canadian Postage, 50c a Year Additional; Foreign Postage, $1.00 a Year Additional) 
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YACHTING 


Under the Lee of the Longboat 


(Continued from page 67) 


They say that in the Bermuda 
Race we’ve just been discussing a 
man aboard Rubaiyat was washed 
by a breaking sea which left him 
clinging to a backstay but which 
gobbled up his boots. The Chicago 
men of Windigo’s crew declare that 
the Rubaiyaters took Tourist Third 
passage to the Islands and that they 
sailed Cabin in the Windigo. 


The question of whether it blew 
more than 1714 knots at a height 
of 20 feet above deck is sure to crop 
up, so I may as well settle the argu- 
ment right now by saying that the 
best estimators in the fleet were 
unanimous in declaring that 30 
knots was tops, while all the maxi- 
mum readings of hand anemome- 
ters held at a height of twelve feet 
showed 28 or 29 knots after the 
boat’s speed had been deducted. 
But I suppose that the Marine 
Division of the Weather Bureau 
will have to be taken to sea in the 
Blitzen before it will admit that she 
goes to windward with a Guinny 
set in a breeze of this strength. 


This was the first-race since 1928 


(and that was the only other) to 
be won by a boat near the top of 
Class A. In ’28, Russell Grinnell’s 
Rugosa II, a converted ‘Forty,’ 
finished first, and won the Bermuda 
Trophy and first prize in Class A. 
If there’d been a prize for the first 
yawl to finish she’d have won that, 
too. 


A number of men in Bermuda 
took me around the corner to re- 
mark, privately, ‘‘Lookahere, old- 
timer, say something nice about the 
Vamarie, will you, as those Navy 
lads are one swell bunch of sailors 
and rate a word of encouragement.” 
Well, my well-meaning friends prac- 
tically took the words out of my 
own mouth. There wasn’t an officer 
or man aboard Vamarie that had 
ever gone blue water in a sail boat 
before, and it was better than good 
for them to bring her in eleventh in 
a class of 23. It was top drawer. 
Show me any yacht finishing ahead 
of her that didn’t have (wait a 
minute while I check the crew 
lists) at least one experienced 
ocean racing scoundrel aboard and 
I’ll eat her, fried or raw. 


Virgin Cruise 


(Continued from page 37) 


it does. And we came at the right 
time. How infrequently does the 
chance caller drop in for a ten-day 
stay under auspices so propitious — 
especially when there are four of him! 
Brother-in-law was off for a race. 
He was a guest in the Joseph Conrad 
in the race of the windjammers to 
Bermuda. There was his car to be 
driven, his boat to be sailed and his 
yacht club to be visited. We were 
happy about the whole thing. 

On August 30th we left. We must 
make an early start but sister’s 
home was not geared to early hours 
and the chatelaine planned to send 
us off in style at ten o’cleck. Hamo 
was to return by train. At 4:00 a.m., 
the old man crept out of bed. The 
tender was dragged over the mud 
to the water’s edge, the steamer 
trunk packed into the tender. At 
5:00, the butler chased us to the 
water line with breakfast in his 
hands. At 5:20, we raised the hook. 
Execution Rock, Hart’s Island, 
Hell Gate was an old story to us 
now and we pressed on with a light 
heart, for were we not homeward 
bound? We marvelled at the com- 
muters’ boats flashing by at twenty 
knots in a cloud of spray while, in- 
side his glass case, the lordly occu- 
pant consumed bacon and eggs and 
read his morning paper. At 9:10 
we stopped at the 26th Street dock 
and stared up at the pile of masonry 
that is Bellevue Hospital while 


Japheth went to town for some man- 
tles for the gasoline lamp. Manas- 
quan took us in for the night. The 
next morning, from Manasquan 
Inlet to Barnegat Bay, we had a 
truly regal escort—three blimps, one 
over the shore line, one half a mile 
out over the sea and the third just 
overhead. Perhaps they were sur- 
veying; we preferred to think they 
were showing us the way home. At 
8:10, Barnegat Light was abeam. 
The shaft bearing becoming hot, 
the packing was removed, and 
“whisper it not in Gath, publish it 
not in the streets of Askelon,’’ the 
skipper nearly got seasick but a 
quick plunge over the side soon 
stopped that foolishness. At 3:45 
we passed through Cape May 
jetties and into a safe harbor for the 
night. 

Next morning we left Cape May 
Harbor and, just one hour later, 
rounded Cape May where the course 
was set for the passage up Dela- 
ware Bay. Passing Brandywine 
Light two hours later, we ‘“‘shot” 
the sun. With Miah Maull Light 
abeam, the course was changed and 
Ship John Light came into sight at 
11:35. The Delaware and Chesa- 
peake Canal was passed and Chesa- 
peake City reached at 5:00 p.m. 
Here the skipper wanted to call it a 


day but the mates, Shem and Ja- 


pheth, voted to press on. It is not 
only in the Soviet navy that the 
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majority rules. Navigation now be- 
came more difficult. There is plenty 
of traffic on Chesapeake Bay at 
night and innumerable lighted 
buoys. The only lights we could 
depend on were the flashing and 
occulting lights of the occasional 
lighthouses which have a definite 
cycle of light and darkness and 
whose periodicity is marked on the 
chart. Dead reckoning at night is 
not the same sure process that it is 
in the light of day and, in reckoning 
by account, there is always the fear 
that something may have been left 
out of account. The lights of a 
steamer showing both red and green 
will warn you that the steamer is 
coming head on but there is nothing 
to tell you the distance between. In 
the queer night shade that is not 
total blackness but rather a heavy 
grey shroud, one’s eyes play tricks. 
However, we made it; and at 11:40 
p.m., guided by the lights of Ban- 
croft Hall, we barged through the 
narrow drawbridge over Spa Creek 
and tied up at Annapolis. 

At Annapolis, September fourth, 
our brother of the barometer joined 
us and we cruised in Chesapeake 
Bay. We tied up at old Saint 
Michaels and explored the town. 
From Saint Michaels to Herring 
Bay we sailed, securing supplies 
at Deal, Maryland, and lay there 
over night to pass up the Potomac 
in the morning. By 6:00 a.m. we 
were on our way and Cedar Point, 
Point No Point and Point Lookout 
were checked as they passed. 

At Cornfield Harbor we spoke 
to the builder of the Diane, J. Theo 
Courtney, who seemed a little 
shocked at our rashness in going to 
sea. ‘Doctor,’ said he, ‘I would 
not go on the ocean in any boat 
that I had built.” 

At 2:00 p.m. we left Smith Creek 
and met the worst weather of the 
trip. After passing Blakistone Is- 
land, we were in the midst of a 
heavy squall; despairing of making 
Upper Machodoc Creek, we 
changed course for Monroe Creek, 
which separates Colonial Beach 
from the mainland. This creek has 
a tortuous entrance but, once be- 
hind the spit, there is refuge. We 
made it, and by: sunset. were in 
quiet waters. We anchored and 
went ashore but rain drove us back 
to the ship. Here we met the two 
bad girls and the bear. When the 
rain came up, the two little girls 
were walking behind us on the 
board walk which serves for pav- 
ment in the town. We turned back 
but, before the old man could pass 
the children, one stretched out at 
full length on the walk. “‘Come on, 
or you will get wet,” cried brother 
barometer. 

“T can’t. There’s a little girl 
lying flat in the street.” Then the 
other astounding moppet danced 
up with her hand on her hip. 

“So what!”’ she said, belligerent- 
ly, ‘‘so what!” 

“So we will walk around her,”’ 


said the skipper, stepping off into 
the mud. 

““You’re damned right you will,” 
said she, ‘‘you’re damned right.” 

And that was not our only shock 
in this pugnacious town. When the 
skipper walked down the rickety 
steps that led to the water, all was 
quiet. When Japheth followed, 
there was a clinking of chains and 
the skipper turned. Coming out of 
the darkness and rain, in a series of 
shambling leaps that covered a lot 
of ground, was a large black bear. 
The skipper covered a lot of ground 
too but not in the direction of 
Japheth. Some one had to report to 


the head of the house what had - 


happened to the eldest son. The 
chain held, the bear stopped one 
foot short of his objective and the 
first mate tumbled down the steps. 
Then the skipper came up to com- 
fort the fallen and both skipper and 
mate hid in the darkness to watch 
the progress of brother barometer, 
who was due down those steps 
shortly with an armful of groceries. 
Bruin had withdrawn into the 
shadows. We were connoisseurs of 
sliding down steps with a bear 
behind us and we thought brother 
barometer’s technique a bit crude, 
but he swears the bear’s paw missed 
the seat of his trousers by a scant 
six inches. We slept on board that 
night, safe from dangerous animals 
and wild children; but for bears and 
bantams that town is in a class by 
itself. 

We left Monroe Creek at 6:00 
a.m. Labor Day. Working out of 
the narrow channel, we thought we 
were on the last lap of our journey, 
but so it was not to be. A figure 
from a motor boat in distress waved 
us down with a dishcloth. The 
engine having failed, they had 
anchored all night in the rough 
waters off Colonial Beach. The two 
men, the woman and the dog all 
looked seasick. We took them in 
tow and reversed our course, leaving 
the creek for the second time at 8:40. 
From here the trip was uneventful. 
Quantico, Gunston Cove, Marshall 
Hall, Mount Vernon, passed in 
order, and at 3:00 p.m. a darker 
obelisk of cloud marked the Wash- 
ington Monument. At 3:30 we were 
off Hains Point and stopped for gas 
and a chat. Then under the two 
railroad bridges, the Lincoln Me- 
morial Bridge, the bridge sacred to 
Francis Scott Key, and we tied up 
at the Potomac Boat Club in 
Georgetown Channel. 

A short cruise and a small boat 
but, when we left her, realizing that 
our cruising was over for a year, we 
had much the same feeling that the 
crew of the clipper Sovereign of the 
Seas must have had in 1854 when 
they tied up in New York 83 days 
from Shanghai. 

“T thought I heard the old man say 

Leave her, Johnny, leave her. 

You can go ashore and take your 
pay 

For it’s time for us to leave her.”’ 
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PROMPT DELIVERIES NOW 


WHEELER PLAYMATES 





42’ DUPLEX LOUNGING SEDAN. Most luxurious 42-footer available offering superb accom- 
modations for 6, crew forward, shower and specially finished interior, 


Now is the time to get afloat in one of 
America’s Best Cruisers 


We are in a —— at this time to deliver certain models from stock. 
Why not avail yourself of this splendid opportunity to become the owner 
of a new Wheeler Playmate without long delivery delays. Easy payment 
plan allows of small down payment and balance over 6, 12, 18 or 24 months. 


Write for descriptive literature of all models from 26' to 65' 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. 


FOOT of CROPSEY AVE., B'KLYN,N. Y. ESplanade-2-5900. 


























WELDWODD’ 


(RESIN BONDED PLYWOOD) 
for use 


IN=¢UNDER WATER 


Suitable for Bulkheads, 
Decking and Planking 


WELDWOOD has all the 
extraordinary structural 
strength of plywood PLUS 
immunity to ply separation. 
It is rot-proof, split-proof 
and teredo repellent. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
618 West 46th Street - New York, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities 


Write for “WELDwoop for 
Boats” and test samples you 
can boil, bake and soak. 
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MARBLEHEAD 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


BOTTOM PAINT 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH—EMERALD—LIGHT GREEN—CREAM WHITE. 
A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Borers, and an 
absolute necessity for protection against destructive Teredos. Smooth and slippery, 
lasts a long time, invaluable for racing and cruising. 


Specified by the foremost naval architects: John G. Alden, Frank C. Paine, W. Starling 
Burgess, Cox & Stevens, Henry J. Gielow, Olin J. Stephens (Sparkman & Stephens). 
Highly recommended by Pan-American Society of Tropical Research. 

‘ NON ANTI-FOULING HARD FINISH RACING GREEN 


BAY BIRD CLASS | 


Introducing a practical, fast, 
seaworthy and comfortable 
28’ cruising sloop costing | 
only $2130.00, complete | 
with auxiliary power, sails 
and equipment. Inquire im- 
mediately so as to assure 
August delivery. 


t 


Oxford Ship Yards, Inc. 
Oxford, Maryland 


OLUMBIAN 
\ = BRONZE 


ropellers| 
and Marine Fittings | 


are found on the best boats. Modern design, 
engineering and expert manufacture give them 
highest value, longest service. 


Complete Catalog Free 
COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 
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YACHTING 


A Tuna From St. Ann’s bisthos 


(Continued from page 45) 


mile wide. With the wind from the 
south we were in the lee of the shore. 
It rained a little-and the sky dark- 
ened. About five the wind stopped, 
and a heavy blanket of clouds let 
through a purplish light. The water 
was like the bright glass of a mirror, 
unbroken in its stillness. Then we 
saw the fish. 

We knew, then, why the moneyed 
man had been spending so much 
of his time at the head of the har- 
bor. A great fin and the top half of a 
tail showed black on the mirror-like 
surface, moving slowly. We turned 
to pass him and draw the bait across 
his path. Sixty feet away we drew 
abreast of him and watched that 
wide tail, almost black with a tinge 
of rusty red on it. 

He dropped below the surface and 
the tail vanished with the bait still 
fifty yards behind. I picked up a 
mackerel from the bait box and 
threw it near the spot where he had 
disappeared. It had hardly struck 
when there was a mighty surge and 
a great boil of water rolled to the 
surface. We cut across with the boat 
so that the bait would pass the place 
but whether or not he sounded after 
taking the mackerel or the motor 
frightened him, I don’t know. The 
bait passed untouched. 

For the remaining hour of day- 
light we trolled back and forth, 
looking for a black fin and tail on 
the still water. It was like fishing 
for broadbill and I regretted the 
lack of a spar and a nest for a look- 
out. Twice in that hour we saw the 
great fish but each time he sounded 
again before we could reach him. 
Darkness dropped early because 
of the heavy-hanging clouds and we 
ran for home. We had discovered a 
big tuna and found that he would 
feed. I remembered that the year 
before, at Jordan’s Bay, we had 
been told that tuna cruising lazily 
on the surface would not take a 
bait. But this one had! If there had 
only been a hook in that mackerel! 

Morning of the fourth day saw us 
up at the harbor head again. We 
scanned the water for a sign of a big 
fin and tail or the wake a big tuna 
makes when he swims just under 
the surface. We had our supply of 
mackerel and some of them were 
alive in the tubs. I had changed to 
my lightest line for the fishing in 
the harbor. After the sight of ‘‘Old 
Rusty” the night before I decided 
that if I could hook him a 24- 
thread line should be able to bring 
him in in that quiet harbor and I 
knew that if I did I’d have a record. 
My tip was a 16-ounce split bamboo 
which would give me the spring I 
needed for so light a line. 

When the first hour or two of 
cruising didn’t show us a sign of a 
fish we drifted slowly in the light 
breeze and I let a mackerel swim 


with the hook, a wire through his 
lower jaw fastening him to it, held 
up by a cork at the top of the 12- 
foot leader. Our eyes still scanned 
the surface but the sun beat down 
and we grew drowsy. 

I was awakened from my reverie 
by a shout from Angus. He pointed 
to where my cork had been. A big 
boil came to the surface. The cork 
had popped under and then as I 
reeled in rapidly to set the hook it 
came up again. I reeled in. My 
mackerel was gone. Whether he had 
freed himself in his struggles to es- 
cape at the big fish’s approach or 
whether the fish in striking had torn 
him free, I could not tell. A tuna had 
taken the bait. We were close to suc- 
cess that time. 

It was strange to be fishing for 
great tuna within a hundred yards 
of shore at the head of a landlocked 
harbor. ‘‘Old Rusty” had made a 
journey of thousands of miles to 
come to the head of this narrow bit 
of water and spend his summer 
there. A saw mill at the entrance to 
one of the channels sent out a stac- 
cato bark from its motor. Occasion- 
ally there was the sound of a car 
passing along the highway that 
skirted the southwest shore. Land 
noises hemmed us in as we fished 
for one of the greatest rovers of the 
ocean. 

With mid-afternoon the tide be- 
gan to flood and the wind moder- 
ated. Again there was the cry, 
“There he is!”’ and we swung about 
to change to a trolling bait and 
head for the fish. A black fin showed 
on the surface, making a ripple, 
then another and then a third. 
Slowly we crawled up on them. As 
we approached they sank, to show 
up again immediately on another 
course. We swung around with 
them but they shifted direction 
again. They disappeared and we 
cut the motor. I pulled in my line 
and coiled it on the deck, holding the 
bait in my hand. Angus picked up 
a mackerel and stood ready to throw. 

There was a telltale swell as the 
fish came to the surface a hundred 
yards away. They were coming 
toward us. A fin showed. It was 
reddish on the dark blue-black. 
Another smaller fin ranged beside it. 
They passed seventy feet away. 
“Throw it, Angus,” I shouted, and 
Angus let his mackerel fly. We saw 
one fish turn and the flash of his 
great white belly as he raced to- 
ward the boat and turned to take 
the mackerel. I threw the bait out 
with the line uncoiling from the 
deck. The wake turned toward us. 
The boat, too, was drifting toward 
the bait. As he reached it the tuna 
swerved, seeing the boat, and swam 
directly underneath us, a long, dark 
shadow, moving swiftly. We had 
come close again. 
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AMERICAN 
CLIPPER SHIP PLATES. 


Immediate Delivery 





Scenic Border — Plain Border Optional 


A set of one dozen dinner- 

service plates with each centre 

a different Clipper portrait 

drawn from contemporary 
data by 


George C. Wales 
$24.00 the dozen 


Manufactured by 
Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Ltd., England 


For further information 
and circular address 


ALEXANDER CRANE 


Cheshire, Connecticut 














Casey 36’ Auxiliary 











CASEY BOATS are very successful — they 
have built into them years and years of 
developments and improvements. 


We have three popular sizes in the small 
cruising auxiliaries — 31’, 34’, 36’. All 
have been tested, tried and proven to be 
fast, seaworthy and comfortable; with 
full cruising accommodations not only 
for week-ends but weeks and months 
at a time. 


Prices reasonable. Write for circulars 


We have one of the most up-to-date storage and 
Servicing plants on.the coast; ways can handle 
Up to 500 tons. Have a crew of skilled workmen. 


Write for estimates 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
RS RRA IT 





That afternoon we saw them 
many times. Trolling to them was 
made impossible by the constant 
changing of their courses. When 
they were too far away to reach 
with a bait we threw mackerel from 
the box to draw them closer. Three 
times they took the mackerel but 
we couldn’t get a bait to them with- 
out having the boat frighten them. 
It was exciting even though we 
didn’t succeed in hooking one. 

The fifth day started fair with a 
light wind from the west. As we ran 
down to the head of the harbor we 
saw bursts of spray and the shining 
backs of the smaller tuna in schools, 
but we didn’t turn to follow them. 
We were fishing for big fish and at 
last we knew where to find them. I 
had made a kite of light sail cloth 
and it worked nicely in the light 
breeze, taking the bait well away 
from the boat. 

For hours we trolled without a 
sign of a fish. The heat was oppres- 
sive and at three o’clock thunder- 
heads formed to the north and drove 
toward us with a high wind beating 
down over the mountains. We took 
refuge in an old shed near the saw 
mill while it thundered and the 
rain fell in sheets for hours. When 
the last of the thunder rolled away 
it was six o’clock. Precious little 
light remained as we set out to see 
if the fish would come up so soon 
after the thunder. In the dim light 
we saw them ahead of us and heard 
the swoosh as they rolled to the top, 
like the liquid, washing sound of a 
power boat as it slows down when 
the motor has been shut off. Dead 
ahead of us were seven tuna, turn- 
ing and milling slowly on the sur- 
face. 

“Angus,” I called, ‘‘put two 
mackerel on the hook so that you 
can throw it farther. Hurry!” And 
when we drew near them, drifting 
up with the motor silenced, I gave 
the call, ‘Throw it, Angus!”’ 

Out went the bait, but as it fell 
to the water one of the mackerel 
dropped free. In the dead stillness 
the noise of those tuna turning and 
going down fell on our ears like 
firecrackers. One of them surged 
toward the bait. We saw the flash 
of white and the swirl as he turned 
to take the mackerel. 

“He’s got it!” Angusshouted ; but 
when I tightened up there was no 
response. I reeled in my hook with 
the lone mackerel on it. “‘I saw him 
take one of them,’’ muttered Angus. 
“Tt must have been the one that 
came loose.”’ 

How long must we miss hooking 
a tuna by the barest chance, we 
wondered? Darkness closed in and 
we ran for home, sliding along in the 
still, soft blackness, riding, seem- 
ingly, on a cushion of light where 
phosphorescent water glowed and 
its light trailed out in our wake. I 
tried to sleep but when I closed my 
eyes I saw fins on silvery water, 
moving slowly. An idea came to me. 

Again that night I sewed sail 


cloth. This time it was to make a 
basket in the crotch of a six-foot 
birch pole so that it resembled a 
lacrosse racquet. Now, perhaps, we 
could get a bait to those tuna with- 
out scaring them. The next day was 
my last day and it was do or die. 

All through the morning a light 
wind blew and the sky was clear. 
The kite carried the bait well to our 
quarter as we crossed and recrossed 
the head of the harbor. But there 
was no sign of our tuna. 

It wasn’t until 4:30 that we found 
them. I saw a bright spot, reflected 
as if from a mirror, shining in the 
slight ripple. We ran closer and saw 
the wet fins with the low-hanging 
sun glistening on them. The wind 
had dropped and our kite was use- 
less. We tried trolling to them, first, 
but there was a swirl ahead of the 
main group where a fish out in ad- 
vance of the others and deeper was 
frightened by my line far ahead of 
the bait. As a unit, they sounded 
before the bait ever reached them. 

They were up on the surface 
again in a short time and beyond 
them we saw two other groups of 
big tuna. There were more fish than 
we had seen there before and many 
of them seemed smaller. Perhaps a 
new run had come in. We bore 
down on the nearest group. 

I decided to try the new tech- 
nique. I put two mackerel on the 
hook and laid them in the cloth 
racquet. Angus picked it up and 
stood ready. The line was coiled on 
the deck. We drifted down on them 
with the wind and when Angus 
“threw it” the bait went true and 
far. The nearest tuna struck with a 
rush. 

I had come to the bow of the boat 
with Angus. My rod was unhar- 
nessed and I held it loosely in my 
hands. When the tuna boiled at the 
bait I tightened up and struck. Line 
smoked off in that first rush while I 
clambered back over the bulkheads 
for my seat and socket in the stern. 

Half way back I slipped against 
the side and held the rod at arm’s 
length out over the water with the 
line still burning off in that first run 
as I regained my balance. I reached 
the thwart with the gimbal and set 
the harness to the reel. The battle 
was on. 

It was a frenzied fight. After that 
first long run the fish came to the 
top and stayed there. He surged 
along with fin and tail showing or 
whirled in a welter of foam. He 
came half out of water twice. I 
could feel the viciousness of his ef- 
forts and. sense, too, the terror of 
his fright. There were no long easy 
runs. He twisted and turned, racing 
this way and that, until he had 
fought himself out while we followed 
him as best we could, sometimes 
gaining line and sometimes losing it. 
And when at last he sounded slowly 
I knew that he had poured all his 
strength out in those terrific surges; 
he had fought as long as his heart 
would beat. 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 





ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks available for all small 
one design classes where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 
CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 
32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 














THE KELVIN-WHITE 


SPHERICAL COMPASS 


has replaced ag one hg ton type on see 
and merchant Spheri 

ri ‘motion ne e ship, eo 
gives a magnified, steady card, assuring 
truer courses and greater safety. 





THE KELVIN-WHITE 


ALNOR VELOMETER 


pote on ageueate oie instantly, No stop- 


tch wires or batteries. Just take it up on 
Sock for a quick look at wind, and you 
have an accurate indication. 5% in, square; 
2%, = thick. Neat, leather carrying case. 
KENYON SPEEDOMETERS 
WALKER LOGS 


Everything for Navigation 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK — 
90 State Street 38 Water Street 
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More Millions of 
Gray Marine Motor Miles 


Since 1906, Gray has built more Gasoline 
Marine Motors — powered more 
more water miles than any other make. 

Today Gray’s unequalled marine experience 
and organization assures Boat owners of perform- 
ance, service, and cooperation worthy of their 
confidence. 


ts'— run 


CATALOGS — (1) Gray Gasoline 
Engines, 26 models, 52 pages; (2) Newcata- 
— Gray Marine Diesels. 

which you desire. 


Please specify 





GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO. 
640 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








SEE THE NEw DAWNS 


45, 48, 50,52,55and60 ments. Hulls built to 
ft. “Individualized Inte- standardized moulds. 
iors” to your require- Virtually custom-built, 
Quality construction at moderate cost. Gasoline or Diesel 














Write for 
brochure. 


Phone WEsichester 7-7000 
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| You. CANT SLIP in- JOP 
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Hees positive foot-\weaes 
ing on drenched, dry or heeling gia 
decks. And a full measure of com- W 
fort in every safe step. 


The Top-Sider sole features a series 
of tiny rubber: waves that open in 





one} Purchase Top-Siders from leading outfitters 

yore — or direct from manufacturer. White or 

blue duck uppers with white non-marking 

Top-Sider soles. Men's and women's, $4.50 

the pair. 

SPERRY SHOE COMPANY 
152 Court Street, 


NEW HAVEN, 
CONN. 





DULUX Yacht White keeps its whiteness al] sea- 
son. Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
drying—keeps its high gloss—actually sheds dirt 
—resists harbor gas stains—makes scrubbing 
easier—fights salt air and salt spray. 


New DULUZX 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 





















He sank slowly, swimming spas- 
modically, and rested on the bot- 
tom, dead. We were close to a sandy 
beach and less than a mile from 
where we had hooked him. Twenty- 
four-thread line and a giant tuna 
dead on the bottom! I decided to 
try to work him in to the beach a 
hundred yards away. We started 
the motor and I held the spool 
tightly as long as I dared and he 
started to move. Then he jammed 
to a stop. Several times this hap- 
pened. Then I tried pulling the 
boat back until I was directly over 
him and lifting and starting the 
motor at the same time. That 
worked and we moved him into the 
shallow water, until we could see the 
white of his sides, until the leader 
showed at the boat. It was his tail 
that came up first. In the frenzy 
of turning and twisting the leader 
had taken a loop around his tail. 
That explained why we couldn’t 
drag him smoothly over the sandy 
bottom. The sharp fins and stiff 
tail had dug into the sand. 

A tuna from St. Ann’s harbor! 
Not “Old Rusty,”’ by any means, 
but a good fish and a gallant one. 
He weighed 360 pounds in Baddeck 
late that night. He hung, next morn- 


YACHTING 


ing when I said good-bye, beside the 
waters of that shallow cove where 
Ross had beached his world’s 
record fish. 

Harry writes me that the men on 
the Englishtown ferry saw great 
schools of tuna going out through 
the narrow harbor entrance on the 
eighteenth of September and that 
on the nineteenth and twentieth 
the swordfishing boats out of North 
Sydney just to the south harpooned 
up to four or five tuna each_as the 
big blue-finned travelers went south. 

Someone should take a world’s 
record tuna for 24-thread line out of 
that landlocked harbor with no 
worry of kelp, high waves or old 
lobster pots. And maybe, if ‘“‘Old 
Rusty” is back again, bigger than 
ever, a record for any tackle. Be- 
sides the magic half mile square at 
the head of the harbor, there is 
“Sure Pop Hole” with its blue 
water under the high red cliffs to 
explore. It’s easy to close my eyes 
and see the flutter of silver bill-fish 
on the surface and the broad blue 
backs of tuna close behind them 

. and think of J. K. L. Ross and 
his summers long ago, as I hear 
Dad Montgomery’s words, ‘He 
was an able man.” 


An Amateur Designs a Boat 


(Continued from page 55) 


majestically, and here she was com- 
ing about like a ten-foot dink with a 
yard square rudder. But we were 
pleased, for there would be no ex- 
cuse for getting this boat into 
“irons.” We had never handled a 
sail boat of this size alone before, so 
we stayed out in the bay for a couple 
of hours, making every kind of 
maneuver, before we would trust 
ourselves to bring her into the basin. 
She steered beautifully, the rudder 
giving excellent control. It is one- 
sixth balanced. The tiller could be 
held with our fingertips, even with a 
fresh wind abaft the beam, but she 
carried a definite weather helm on 
any point of sailing. That was in 
rather a fresh breeze. Since, we have 
found that in a light breeze she 
carries neither weather nor lee 
helm. With the sails properly 
trimmed, she will sail close hauled 
in a moderate breezeforlongstretches 
with no hand or lashing at the 
tiller. 

We sailed into the basin and 
made a landing at our berth less 
awkwardly than we expected, then 
walked downtown for a_ hearty 
breakfast. We were elated over the 
boat’s behavior. We were relieved, 
too, for we had spent a great deal 
of time and effort on our brain child 
and had done considerable worrying 
about how she would perform. The 
speed, of course, we weren’t sure of 
yet. We needed some competition 
to learn where we stood on that 
score. So, when we returned to the 


basin and found that we were eligi- 
ble to race in a class, of sailing 
cruisers starting at 9:30, we decided 
to enter. There were no battens in 
the mainsail as yet, but it set well 
for the first day. The offshore wind 
was freshening steadily but we 
didn’t notice it as we started, on a 
beam wind, down the first mile leg 
of the course. We were too excited 
to notice anything but our progress 
through the water. We had the 
weather position but no one was 
close enough toleeward to be affected 
by our wind shadow. We were 
slowly pulling away from a 30-foot 
yawl and a 25-foot cutter. We were 
abreast of a fast 25-foot cruising 
sloop which had won many races in 
her cruising class, and it was evident 
that she wasn’t going to leave us 
behind on that leg. In fact, we beat 
her to the first mark by a couple of 
lengths. 

But, as we rounded the mark for 
the beat to windward, our spirits 
took a sudden dive. The wind was 
rising steadily. As soon as we 
trimmed in the sheets, we were 
knocked on our beam ends and 
stood there, going nowhere. By eas- 
ing the sheet and letting the main- 
sail luff, we were able to make head- 
way to windward but the canvas 
was slatting badly and we couldn't 
point high. We saw the heavier type 
cruisers (the 25-foot cutter has two 
tons of lead under her) round the 
buoy and haul on the wind with 
only a reasonable angle of heel. 
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DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 


We Specialize 


in 
IMPORTED | 
EGYPTIAN 
YACHT DUCK 


—also — 


ITALIAN 
HEMP 




















DAVIS MARINE DECK FINISHES 
MADE BY A YACHTSMAN 


ADE for yachtsmen by a yachts- 

man from the highest grade syn- 
thetic resin plus heat-treated Tung and 
Linseed oils scientifically balanced, these 
first quality deck paints dry hard over- 
night to a rich gloss finish that Jasts. 
Easy to apply. No brush marks. Ready 
for use on canvas, wood or composition 
cecks, Ask your marine supply dealer or 
write direct for full information and 
free color card. 


THE H. B. Davis COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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But, before long, most of the Stars | 


and smaller boats had reefed and 
before they were through the crews 
of the other cruisers wished they 
had. 

We were somewhat disappointed 
as we struggled back to the basin, 
the mainsail luffing violently. We 
had figured in designing her that in 
this kind of competition she would 
be at her best off the wind. But we 
hadn’t thought much about stabil- 
ity. There was displacement enough 
for at least 500 pounds of inside 
ballast, which we hadn’t put in yet; 
though it would no doubt make her 
stiffer, we didn’t expect it to make 
much difference, being so little be- 
low the water line. As we came in, 
we regretted having been so care- 
less as to take our new canvas out 
in such a wind but, luckily, it 
stretched into shape nicely and no 
damage: was done. 

During the ensuing weeks we 
sailed Sea Wings, for that is her 
name, under all ordinary Lake Erie 
weather conditions. We cruised 
along the southern shore of the lake 
and among the islands. We encoun- 
tered every type of light breeze, 
sou’westers with their mean chop, 
nor’easters with their huge crested 
rollers, and violent wind and rain 
squalls that come and go in five 
minutes but often blow hard while 
they last. 

As a result of these trials, as well 
as three full seasons of general sail- 
ing which have followed, we are not 
simply satisfied with our design — 
we are elated over it. She is dry, 
having considerable freeboard and 
a pronounced flare, especially for- 
ward, which throws the spray far 
out to the side. She is noncapsizable 
in a sudden puff or under any ordi- 
nary conditions. Since we have 
added about 400 pounds of inside 
ballast, she is unbelievably stiffer, 
carrying her canvas along with 
heavier cruisers in practically any 
wind. She is fast in light winds, 
footing along at a remarkable rate 
in the lightest airs. On a fifteen- 
mile run from Kelley’s Island to 
Sandusky, with a fresh beam wind 
most of the way, she averaged eight 
miles an hour. She points well in 
anything less than a strong wind 
and then, reefed down, can be 
counted on to make her way to 
windward safely. She handles well 
in aseaway and has an easy motion. 
The cabin is surprisingly large, 
providing ample room for two six- 
and-a-half foot bunks and other 
necessary furnishings for short 
cruises. There is headroom enough 
for a tall man to sit comfortably up- 
right on the foot-high bunks. The 
lines and general appearance — 
pleasing to us, of course — seem to 
arouse favorable comment wherever 
we go. She makes a pleasant boat 
for afternoon sailing and is a lively 
sailer for racing. 

Sea Wings is no single-hander but 
requires at least two men when the 
wind freshens. As she draws nearly 


four feet, her crew watches the 
centerboarders with envy as they 
nonchalantly disregard the buoys 
while we come about and come 
about again, like a caged lion, when 
beating up the narrow channels. 
We don’t stand up in our eabin. 
Sometimes we forget, and try, but 
we sit down promptly, muttering 
things and rubbing the point of con- 
tact. When heading close into a 
heavy lake chop, Sea Wings will 
occasionally pound pretty hard. 
With a shoal draft hull like ours, 
I’m afraid this is inevitable. But, 
in either the usual bay chop or in a 
heavy swell, she cuts the seas with a 
smooth and easy motion. The fin 
keel is bolted to the hull with heavy 
steel rods running from the bottom 
of the casting through the oak fin 
into the hull. Although we have run 
aground on several occasions, once 
hitting a rock so hard with the fin 
as nearly to throw us out of the 
boat, without damaging anything, 
our keel assembly is, like any fin, 
comparatively weak. And, though 
we have had no trouble with our in- 
board rudder and expect none, it 
extends down from the hull-by it- 
self, unprotected except by the 
deeper draft of the fin forward of it. 
She has no inboard power but relies 
on an outboard motor to bring her 
in out of calms, up rivers, etc. We 
find that a four-horse power out- 
board will take her through calm 
water at about five miles an hour. 
By stowing the motor and all its 
equipment under one hatch, abaft 
the cockpit, you would never know 
we had one aboard once it is stowed 
away, yet it is readily accessible 
when needed. 

But we like our Sea Wings and 
she is, to the extent of our knowl- 
edge, a distinctive type. Her name, 
though, we are disappointed in. 
For months we pondered, as I sup- 
pose every boat owner does, over 
the name problem. Two days before 
the launching it came to one of us. 
Sea Wings is a beautiful name. 
Alas, we thought it was an original 
one..A week after we launched her, 
[had heard of three other Sea Wings 
and I’ve been hearing of others 
since. However, at least we know 
that ours is the only “ Sea Wings, of 
Sandusky” on Lake Erie. 

I don’t want to encourage ama- 
teur designing. It has caused a great 
deal of grief, I know. In our. case, 
we couldn’t find a tested design that 
suited us. This is unusual, for most 
amateurs fall in love with too many 


designs. With so many plans avail- : 


able, it.is, in practically every case, 
an unnecessary risk and a waste of 
effort to design your own. But I will 
say that, in gradually forming Sea 
Wings in my own mind, helping to 
build and sail her with my own 
hands, I experienced the greatest 
feeling of achievement that I’ve 
ever known. I didn’t just help to 
build and sail Sea Wings—I 
created her. That is where the thrill 
lies. 
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THEY. WONT IF You 
HAVE EM TREATED 
WITH CUPRINOL 
BEFORE STOWING 













SAILS WONT 
MILDEW THIS 
WINTER 










Without Protecting Them from 


MILDEW and ROT 
CUPRINOL 


TREATMENT LASTS FOR YEARS 


Regardless of how carefully you stow your sails this 
fall, you've no assurance they won't mildew. 
CUPRINOL is the positive safeguard . . . keeps 
sails permanently new in appearance, free from 
mildew even when furled or stowed wet. 

For twenty-five years, Cuprinol has proved its 
efficiency on wood as well as fabric. It is a power- 
ful, deep-penetrating fluid which permeates the 
cellulose tissues wi metallic salts on which the 
organisms of dry rot, wet rot, fungus and bacterial 
growths cannot exist. Cuprinol being metal does 
not evaporate, is insoluble in fresh or salt water, 
therefore, provides lasting protection. 

Scores of boats launched this season, others 
hauled out at midseason have been completely 
treated with Cuprinol . . . hull, spars, deck, sails 
and ropes. 

Whether boat or sails are old or new — protect 
them with Cuprinol to prolong their life — to pro- 
tect your investment in besten pleasure. 

Before laying-up for the season, consult your 
Shipyard, Chandler or Sail Maker about Cuprinol. 
Have them send your sails to us for treatment. The 
cost is little. 


Write today for more complete information 


CUPRINOL INC. 
13 Norfolk Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


WM. EDGAR JOHN 
an! ASSOCIATES, de 


YACHT BUILDERS AND ENGINEERS 











MILTON POINT, RYE, N. Y. 
Phone Rye 26 





WINTER STORAGE 
30,000 Sq. Ft. Under Cover 
60,000 Sq. Ft. in Yard 
FOUR MARINE RAILWAYS 


SAFEST and MOST MODERN 
EQUIPMENT 


Complete Shipyard Service 


EXPERT MARINE POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERS 


Sound-Proofing : Electrical Work 
Vibration Elimination 
Make Your Storage Reservation Now 


New York Office: 
424 MADISON AVENUE 
Phone: Plaza 3-8019 
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Write for details 


VINYARD SHIP BUILDING co. 
Milford, Delaware 


The VINYARD “32": 


“socially first”’ 


The Vinyard “32” 


and ease of operation. 





sport cruiser and 
fisherman, like your finest motor car, 
conceals, beneath beautiful lines and 
impeccable craftsmanship, strength 
beyond need, attractiveness of accom- 
modation and appointment, flexibility 

















COMPASSES 


As Dependable as the North Star! 


All W-C Compasses have newly de- 
signed cards, with degrees and points 
sharply defined. Write for new book- 
let on “How to Compensate Your 
Compass.” It’s free! 


Wircox. CrirrenpEN 


& COMPANY, INC. 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn, 














International 








INTERNATIONAL offers 


the PAINT of 
Teucsholf 


manufactures Herreshoff- 
Bristol, a hard anti-fouling racing paint, in 
. accordance with Herreshoff for- 
mula. At the better yards and 
chandlers, $15.00 a gallon. 
SEND FOR THIS FOLDER. International will send meernest 


folder and-color card upon request 

















GREASE- 
PROOF 


and 


WATER- 
PROOF 





10-inch 
Paper Plates 
$12.50 for 250 


Immediate delivery 





The 
lacquered surface 


Waxed cups ra all hot or iced drinks, 6, 8 and 12 0z. sizes. These makes them ideal 


oe plates and cups, also napkins and towels (as illus.) made to 
t with the owner's flags in colors. Price list on request. 


for hot foods 


Mail Orders Phone 
Receive Prompt B R E N NI G’S OW N, l ne. MUrray Hill 
Attention 501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd St., New York 2-4044 
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Experiments with the “Kite’’ Rig 


(Continued from page 51) 


tendency to lift the boat rather than 
to heave her down. With a light hull 
and a large sail, we should have a 
boat that would give a good aecount 


of herself in light airs and in a good 


breeze attain speeds undreamed of 
in this part of the world. We might 
even be able to keep up with a 
Malay proa. My further experi- 
ments will take the direction of 


constructing a light and strong rig 
for a 14-foot centerboard skiff, with 
an area two or three times that of 
the one I have previously used. 
There will be some structural 
modifications and refinements but 
the salient features, which are cov- 
ered by a patent application, will 
remain as described. With this, we 
may see some interesting results. 


Maryland vs. Virginia 


(Continued trom page 49) 


typical log canoe hulls, Flying 
Cloud is a new boat with traditional 
rig, and Tradition is an old boat 
with a modern sail plan. The 
Cloud carries an enormous spread of 
canvas, pivot jib, sprit foresail and 
sprit mainsail, both with long clubs 
at the leech. Her jib club is nearly 
30 feet long and her unstayed fore- 
mast is 57 feet high. In addition to 
these working sails, she carries a 
generous spread of light canvas, two 
large squaresails, staysails and 
kites, all of this on a hull less than 
35 feet in over all length, 8 feet 
beam and a possiblé 18 inches draft. 
Stability is maintained by an Ox- 
ford crew of some fourteen acro- 
batic canoedlers, the flower of the 
manhood of the Tred Avon Yacht 
Club, who ably man sheets and 
springboards in a most astounding 
exhibition of agility, skill and team- 
work. Each man is carefully picked 
for physical stamina and ability at 
his particular station. Older and 
more experienced members of the 
crew are given tasks in which brain 
outweighs brawn, such as tending 
sheets and centerboard, so that it is 
practically assured that there will 
be no one over 75 years old oscil- 
lating on a springboard. Tough 
stock, these Eastern Shore men. 

Tradition carries a jib-headed rig 
with many ultra modern features 
developed by her crafty owner- 
skipper. Her masts are stayed, her 
comparatively small mainsail has a 
half boom, and she carries a Genoa 
and spinnaker of more or less con- 
ventional and modern design. By 
the aid of springboards and sand 
bags, stability with this conserva- 
tive rig is easily maintained by a 
crew of four or five amphibious 
Virginians. 

As to the record of past perform- 
ances, the Flying Cloud has re- 
peatedly demonstrated her superi- 
ority over all the old time canoes 
but of Tradition’s ability in compe- 


tition we have little history as last 
year was her first appearance under 
her new rig. True, she did come to 
Maryland waters and lick the ears 
off the entire Eight-Metre fleet, in- 


. cluding the Conewago, something 


for us moderns to consider for, 
though her rig is modern, the hull 
was chopped out by eye fifty years 
or more ago. However, last year 
Tradition did not have what would 
be considered a fair test against a 
Maryland racing canoe, as neither 
Flying Cloud nor Magic were in 
commission. 

There being no measurement rule 
applicable to boats of such differ- 
ence in rig, the race will probably 
be sailed under the time allowance 
of eight seconds per foot over all 
length per mile. As the two boats 
are almost identical in length, this 
will mean that they will sail prac- 
tically boat for boat, adding that 
much more zest to the contest. So 
there you have the exact dope, 
which all balances out to zero and 
leaves us caught in irons with heads 
spinning, dopeless and dopey. 

There will be a_ preliminary 
warming up race in which working 
sails only will be carried, just by 
way of priming the crews for the 
free-for-all match which follows. 
Preparations are well under way for 
staging this sailing event of the cen- 
tury. Oxford is ideally situated for 
such a race as the entire course 
may be viewed from the shore. 
Commodore A. J. Grymes, of the 
Tred Avon Yacht Club, is doing 
everything possible to prepare a 
hearty welcome for both visiting 
crew and spectators. To avoid cas- 
ualties and assure a hot contest, the 
crew of the Cloud will be isolated 
for two days before the race and 
fed nothing but raw meat and 
juleps, so that the public need have 
no fear that this will not be the 
greatest struggle in all the history 
of canoedom. 
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Both SPEED 
and DISTANCE 


from one instrument 








The Fisher-Pierce 
TAFFRAIL 
SPEEDOMETER 


At last, a compact taffrail $ 5 5 
log of unfailing accuracy, 

easy to mount or stow, yet giving direct 
readings in speed. Highest quality cor- 
rosion resistant marine construction. First 
lot entirely sold out but new orders will 
be filled in order of receipt beginning 
about August 15. 


Free Booklet 


FISHER-PIERCE COMPANY 
Duxbury, Mass. 














Since we started using BASOL, 
that new versatile SALT WATER 
Cleanser. (Works equally as well 
with salt water). CLEANS EVERY- 
THING ABOARD. Topsides and 
below, Bilge and Engine’ room, 
Decks and cabin. No Rubbing — 
No Scrubbing. Simply rub on and 
wipe or hose off. Guaranteed not 
to harm paint or varnish.. 

Basol is new — order direct temporarily. 5lb. 


cen (cleans 2 to 3,000 sq. ft.) $1.00 post- 
paid (remittance with order) 


SATISFIES ALL CLAIMS OR 
MONEY BACK 


Approved for use by U. S. Navy 


BASOL 











| Peopucts Corp., Greenville, S: C. 





Eastern Y. C. Has Fine Weather Cruise 


(Continued from page 39) 


won. The other prizes went to 
Armida, Trade Wind and Dauntless. 

The southwester turned up again 
for the run of July 8th down East 
Blue Hill Bay and up Eggemoggin 
Reach to landlocked Bucks Har- 
bor where Commodore Robert M. 
Knight was on hand to extend the 
courtesies of the Buck’s Harbor 
Yacht Club, which has an attrac- 
tive station among the spruces. 
The winners in the run were An- 
diamo, Armida, Tioga and Marilee. 

The last run, around Cape Rosier 
and Turtles Head, out into the 


western Penobscot, was the best of 
the: cruise, the southwester hitting 
15 knots for the seven-mile beat to 
the finish off Gilkeys, with honors 
again going to Andiamo, this time 
by reason of her time allowance for 
Thistle led from start to finish and 
Trade Wind and Dauntless also won 
in Classes A and B. 

Vice Commodore Langhorne Gib- 
son extended the courtesies of the 
yachting division of the Tarratine 
Club. 

The fleet disbanded at evening 
colors on July 9th. 


With the International and the Gold Cup Racers 


(Continued from page 59) 


in a vicious long swell in the first 
heat, he consumed more gas than 
the rules allowed. In the Motor 
Boat Trophy race, on a pure speed 
basis, however, he walked off with 
the event comfortably at slow speed 
caused by rough water. 

From the fragmentary reports 
received, it appears that Mr. Auer- 
bach won the Duke of York event 
with two firsts and a second. 
Charles Wheaton, of Toronto, driv- 
ing Shadow II, was second with a 
first and asecond, and R.J. McInnis, 
of Quebec, piloting Miss Quebec, was 
third with a second and a third. 

And now let’s see what is in store 
forthe Gold Cup and the President’s 
Cup races. There will be no French 
boats this year, although Vasseur, 
Piquerez and Dintilhac have built 
at least three for the American 
events. Our rules are for boats of 
12 litres (732-cubic-inch) engine 
displacement. Europe has discarded 
engine classifications and has gone 
wholly into boat weights. In trying 
to combine the 12-litre engines with 
the 1200-kilogram (1740 pounds) 
weight restrictions, the French have 
met engineering grief. Here, then, is 
the tentative set-up of the Gold Cup 
fleet: 


1. Alagi, owned and driven by 
Count Theo Rossi, of Italy. Fin- 
ished second in Gold Cup and 
President’s Cup last year. Equipped 
with 6-cylinder 400 hp. super- 
charged Isotta Fraschini aviation 
engine. Holder of world’s one-mile 
record of 91.05 m.p.h. 


2. Aradam IT, owned and driven by 
Guido Cattaneo, of Italy. A new 
boat in the 800-kilogram (1740 
pounds) class, about 500 pounds 
lighter than his last year’s Aradam 
but with the same 6-cylinder 400 
hp. supercharged Isotta Fraschini 
aviation engine. 


3. Juno, owned and driven by John 
M. L. Rutherfurd. Designed by 
Ventnor Boat Works, equipped 


with 6-cylinder unsupercharged 
732-cubic-inch Packard motor. 


4. Notre Dame II, owned by Her- 
bert Mendelson, of Detroit, de- 
signed and driven by Clell Perry. 
New steel and duralumin hull built 
last year but not ready for Gold Cup 
race; beamier and more stable than 
the old Notre Dame, 2 feet shorter 
and 200 pounds lighter. Will be 
equipped with the 24-cylinder Due- 
senberg supercharged motor from 
old Notre Dame, rebuilt. 


5. A new boat for a New York busi- 
ness man, built by Apel at Atlantic 
City. She will be on the lines of Juno 
and present plan is to equip her 
with a 12-litre 16-cylinder Miller 
engine. 


6. Miss Canada IV, owned by 
E. A. Wilson, of Ingersoll, Ontario, 
a new boat built by Tom Grea- 
vette at Gravenhurst, Ontario, to 
be equipped with the 16-cylinder 
Miller engine from last year’s Miss 
Canada IT but completely rebuilt by 
William J. Muller. 


7. New boat being built for Lou 
Fageol, of Los Angeles, to be 
equipped with a special 700 hp. 
12-litre Fageol motor. 


8. El Torbellino II, owned and 
driven by A. L. Bobrick, of Los 
Angeles, equipped with Wright- 
Martin motor. 


9. Delphine X, owned and driven 
by Horace E. Dodge. This is a new 
boat, to be equipped with a Pack- 
ard 12-cylinder engine cut down 
to the Gold Cup cubie inch maxi- 
mum. 


10. Delphine VII, owned by Horace 
E. Dodge. Equipped with Packard 
625-cubic-inch Gold Cup engine. 


11. Miss Golden Gate, owned and 
driven by Dan Arena, of San Fran- 
cisco. She is 18 feet long, 7 feet 6 
inches beam and is equipped with 
8-cylinder V-type 400 hp. super- 
charged Curtis-Wright motor. 
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24. Feet of 


real boat 


Trim and smart and built to 
exacting standards in our own 
shop she combines the advan- 
tages of a fine day sailer with 
surprising comfort for cruising. 
24’ 4" x 20’ 1" x 8’ 1" x3’ 4”. 

Accommodations for three in 
cabin. Full cruising equipment 
including motor. Reasonably 
priced. 


Also, we are adding a com- 
panion 33’ o.a. cutter. 
Write for details 


DUNHAM & STADEL 
INC, 


426 Shippan Ave. 
Stamford, Conn. 

















SAFELY MOORED IN 
YOUR BACK YARD 


N IDEAL landfall for the skipper and his 
family is this unusual “seagoing” 
community by the Sound with its pro- 
tected cove for safe anchorage, 1800 feet 
= Laporte line and 52 acres of rolling wood- 
and. 

Private water privileges, including bath- 
ing beach, docking anchorage go with 
the deed. Restricted community. Homes 
from $13,000 up with monthly payments 
as low as $85 which include all taxes, 
mortgage interest and amortization. 


GREYROCK-PARK-ON.SOUND 


478 Grace Church St. Rye, New York 
Phone: Rye 1600 








or ccm 
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THE ANNAPOLIS “54” 





Double Planked Twin Screw Diesel or Gas 
Teak Decks Twin Rudders Arrangement to Suit 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC. 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 110 EAST 42 StT., NEW YORK CITY 
Phone 1077 CAledonia 5-4494 ; 
Builders of Standardized Cruisers 34, 40, 47, 54 and 65 feet 
CUSTOM WORK SOLICITED IN POWER OR SAIL 

















PENNANT CLASS KEEL SLOOP 
Registered Nation-Wide 
Racing fleets in important yachting centers 
Fast, non-sinkable, well-built —a family boat with 
the speed of a racer 
18-ft. Pennant Class Sloop, 18’ x 6’ 2’’ x 3’. 475-lb. fin keel, sail area 


165 sq. ft. Fast, able, dry. Price at this time $395, standard finish. 
Also built with centerboard. 


F. SCHNEIDER 
Builder of Sail Boats 
112-05 14th Avenue, College Point 
Long Island, N. Y¥. Tel. [Ndependence 3-1318 





TRAILER PLANS 


Complete plans and instruc- 
tions for building inexpen- 
sive two- and_ four-wheel 
trailers and lifting horses 
suitable for handling and 
Sener all keel and 
centerboard boats up to 20’ 
in length. Price $5. 














The GALLEY GUIDE 
By ALEX. W. MOFFAT 


One of the Yacutinc Hanpsoox Series 


@ Offers suggestions which lighten the cook’s responsibilities. 
@ Encourages variety in menus and systematization in their 
preparation. 
@ As valuable in the small kitchen or kitchenette as the boat 
galley. 
Price $1.50 net 


Published by 
KENNEDY BROS., INC. 


Publishers of YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


















oat Owners...Use this 
“Wood-in-Cans’ for Repairs 


PLASTIC WOOD meets the requirements of owners of sail 
boats, power boats, row boats, and other craft that need at- 
tention to keep them seaworthy and ship-shape. It is not 
affected by moisture or climate—is water-proof and oil-proof. 
It will not chip, crack, crumble or splinter. PLASTIC WOOD 
makes successful repairs to splintered plank ends, stem rot, 
dented stems, loose bolts, etc. Get it at ship chandler, paint, 
hardware and 10¢ stores. - 


HANDLES LIKE PUTTY 
HARDENS INTO WOOD 
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Gray Presents a New Diesel 


THE Gray Marine Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. have issued printed 

matter on the new Gray Marine Diesels. This contains complete specifi- 
cations of the Three-cylinder 82 hp., the Four-cylinder 110 hp., and the 
Six-cylinder 165 hp., engines, together with photographs, dimension 
drawings, power curves and other useful data for boat owners and design- 
ers. ; 

In addition to individual sheets on each motor, there is an interesting 
pictorial presentation of the design, construction and detail of the engine, 
including pictures of the unit injection system, the ‘‘ Uniflow”’ scavenging 
system and the built-in fresh water cooling system. These sheets are held 
together in an attractive binder which carries a complete description of the 
operation of the two-cycle design as developed in these engines. 


+ + + 


Coastal and Harbor Telephone Service Opened at Norfolk 


RADIO telephone service for coastal and harbor craft was opened at Nor- 
folk on June 13th when Station WGB was placed in regular operation. 
The new station will permit regular telephone communication between 

any land telephone and suitably equipped vessels within a service area 

which extends from Cape May, N. J., to Cape Hatteras, N. C., and about 

200 miles to sea. It thus becomes another link in the chain of Bell System 

coastal and harbor stations which are already in operation at Boston, New 

York, Miami, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle. 

Remotely controlled from Norfolk, Station WGB is located at 119th 
Street, Virginia Beach, within a mile of historic Cape Henry. It is housed 
in a small modern building of concrete and has an 80-foot steel antenna. 
The station is of 400-watt capacity and was manufactured by the Western 
Electric Company. The total cost of the entire land part of the system was 
approximately $25,000. Between 500 and 600 vessels are now equipped for 
coastal and harbor telephone service in Atlantic and Pacific coastal waters. 


+ + + 


Rhode Island Establishes Guest Moorings 


THROUGH Secretary of State Louis W. Cappelli, the State of Rhode 
Island recently announced the establishment of eighteen guest moorings 


| in the waters of Narragansett Bay. These moorings are for the convenience 


of yachtsmen visiting Rhode Island this summer. The moorings are capable 


of safely handling yachts up to 100 feet in length. Mr. Cappelli has worked: 


diligently on behalf of yachtsmen and it was through his efforts that these 
Rhose Island guest moorings were set in position. 

The locations of some of the moorings are in the upper Bay, near the 
Rhode Island and Edgewood Yacht Clubs. Other moorings are located in 
the lower Bay, opposite Greenwich Bay, Wickford Harbor, Newport Har- 
bor, on each side of the Island of Jamestown, and inside the breakwater at 
Point Judith. The upper portion of the moorings are easily identified bya 
12-foot red and white spar with black lettering reading ‘‘R. I. Guest Moor- 
ing.’’ An iron bar arches the spar through whieh a line can be passed for a 
safe anchorage. 

+ + + 


Bedford Promoted by Essomarine 


R B. BEDFORD, JR., manager of Essomarine sales (shallow draft), has 

* assumed additional responsibilities as field assistant in sales promotion 
of automotive and accessory lines for the Esso Marketers. He will continue 
as active as formerly in the marine field, with his new position giving him 
additional opportunities for waterfront contacts. 


+ + + 


Wilson Sails Again Lead in Bermuda Fleet 


PRESCOTT WILSON, INC., sailmakers of New York, once again can 

claim the distinction of having canvassed the winning boats in the race to 
Bermuda. Baruna and Blitzen, this year’s winners, as well as the winners of 
1934 and 1936 races, carried Wilson sails. 


+ + + 


Wilcox, Crittenden Issues Searchlight Booklet 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC., of Middletown, Conn., have 

recently issued a twelve-page booklet entitled ‘“‘ Information on Search- 
lights.’’ In addition to comparing the various features and characteristics of 
different types of lights, the booklet provides valuable hiwts and other 
information on the installation, focusing and handling of searchlights. 
Copies of the booklet may be had on request, free of charge. 
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Miami Chris-Craft Company Formed 


THE Chris-Craft Corporation of Algonac, Michigan, has recently an- 

nounced the appointment of the Miami Chris-Craft Company as dealers 
and representatives for southern Florida. Their new showroom, at 1742 
Alton Road, Miami Beach, is already open. Edmonds E. Hunt is president 
of the company. 


+ + + 


Hazard Korodless Rigging in Bermuda Race 


THE Hazard Wire Rope Company announces that Baruna and Blitzen, 

winners of the Bermuda Race, as well as most of the other yachts which 
finished well up, were rigged with Hazard Korodless wire rope and Tru- 
Lock fittings. 


+ + + 


Schaefer Joins Alden Organization 


THE firm of John G. Alden, naval architects and yacht brokers, has re- 

cently announced the association with their power boat brokerage divi- 
sion of John A. Schaefer, a well-known veteran of many years of designing, 
building and driving experience in power craft. 

Schaefer’s knowledge of these fields dates back to the turn of the century 
when he started with a plant and business of his own on Oneida Lake, N. Y. 
Since then he has had experience with the old C. L. Seabury Gas & Engine 
Company of Morris Heights, N. Y., and was vice-president of the Reliance 
Motor Boat Co. He drove as well as built most of the famous Peter Pans 
and has participated in four Gold Cup races and two of the Harmsworth 
races. He was one of the pioneers in the development of concave and 
V-bottom craft. 


+ + + 


Pierce & Kilburn Issue New Booklet 


PIERCE & KILBURN, New Bedford, Mass., have just issued the new 

1938 edition of their popular and attractive booklet, ‘‘ Marine Facts.’ 
As usual, the book contains many illustrations of yachts and yachting 
activities in the vicinity of Buzzards Bay as well as tide tables for Boston 
and other locations all up and down the coast. Dates and locations of the 
principal regattas and times of weather broadcasts are listed in other tables. 


+ + + 


Sparkman & Stephens Design Boats for Tasmania 


C: E. DAVIS and Guy W. Rex, yachtsmen of Hobart, Tasmania, are 
building two new yachts in Hobart from designs by Sparkman & 
Stephens, naval architects of New York. 
Mr. Davis’ yacht is a 30-foot water line yawl, while Mr. Rex, former 
owner of Landfall, a small edition of Dorade, is building a 30-foot cutter 
similar to the famous Babe, which has done so well in Florida racing. 


+ + + 


Atlas to Distribute Buda Diesels 


HE Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co., Oakland, California, and the Buda 

Company, Harvey, Illinois, have just concluded an agreement under the 
terms of which the Atlas Company becomes distributor for Buda marine 
engines on the entire Pacific Coast and at the Atlas factory branch at Hous- 
ton, Texas, according to an announcement by F. H. Kilberry, president of 
the Atlas Company: Mr. Kilberry says, ‘“‘The Buda line of marine engines 
serves to round out our own service to the marine industry and permits us 
tomeet the power requirements of the smaller, lighter and shallow draft 
Vessels, and other types of craft in intermittent service.’’ 


+ + + 


Buoyage System Card Distributed by Texaco 


A HANDY card showing the buoyage system of the United States is 
being distributed by Texaco Waterways Service in conjunction with 
their cruising charts and other marine literature. 

The card shows the different types and sizes of buoys, and lists the vari- 
ous fiashes which are used to designate the types and locations of lighted 
buoys. It is reproduced from the official drawing of the Bureau of Light- 
houses and is printed through the courtesy of the U. 8. Department of 
Commerce. 

Printed in colors on a substantial card, it can be pinned up on the wheel 
hous bulkhead where it will be handy for quick reference. Its size is 514 by 
9% inches, and copies may be obtained without cost by calling, phoning or 


> li to Texaco Waterways Service, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
ity. 





HUBERT S. JOHNSON 





BAY HEAD BOAT and ENGINE WORKS _ NeW JERSEY 











IRE PUTS ITSELF OUT 


The heat of fire, the force of an explosion, brings 
your LUX-O-MATIC Fire System into instant 
action. The only automatic system for boats that 
is approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. LUX- 
O-MATIC guards your boat from fire every second 
of the day or night. 


Send for free brochure, 
**BON VOYAGE”’ 


Walter Kidde and Company as 


25 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 












LUX FIRE PROTECTION 








AMERICAN SAILING CRAFT 
by HOWARD I. CHAPELLE 


Author of ‘‘The History of American Sailing Ships’’ and ‘‘The Baltimore Clipper’’ 


Aside from recording for posterity the lines and details of many 
of the older types of American boats, mostly the smaller 
craft, Mr. Chapelle has a desire to show the possibilities of 
developing these types for modern yachts. Over 70 plans of 
Sharpies, Skipjacks, Sloops, Catboats, Pinkies, Schooners, 
etc. Price $4.00 net 


Published by the publishers of YACHTING 


KENNEDY BROS., INC. 


205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 














SEARCHLIGHTS 


Send for 
Catalog |—Incandescent 
Catalog A—Arc 
Catalog F—Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
| 249 East Clifton Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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